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SLOW DOWN //— 


Modern cars and modern highways can make high speeds seem decep- 
tively safe. But talk with those who miraculously have survived a high 
speed crash. They can tell you that things happen so fast you don’t have 
time to think. Often, the survivors are permanently maimed or crippled. 
Don't risk a lifetime of regret to save a few minutes. 
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Man Who Saves You 
From Worries 


Getting real insurance protection is 
more than just buying a policy. The 
personal service your local agent 
gives can save you a lot of worries. 
For example, suppose you have an 
automobile accident, a fire or some 
other form of loss. Most of us feel a 
little bewildered when such things 
happen. It sure takes a load off your 
mind—and quick—to be able to 
pick up the phone and get expert 
advice from your local agent. 


Follow these time-tested rules: — 


CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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lhey made a promise... 


Ont pay you looked up . .. and there stood your baby girl, 
straight and serious-faced, in a uniform. And suddenly you 
realized that she wasn’t your baby girl any more... that 
you hadn’t played horsie for her in a long time... and you 
couldn’t remember when you last carried her up the 

wooden hill to bed. 


1»? 


“I’m a Brownie Scout, Daddy !” she said. “See my pin, and 
look, this shows I belong to Troop 16, and I made a promise 
to love God and my Country and to help others, and we’re 
going to take hikes, and today Miss Alby showed us how 

to make things with clay, and when I’m ten I'll get to be a 
real Girl Scout, and, and, and...” 


When she had finally run out of breath you smiled, perhaps 
too indulgently, made an appropriate remark, and went 
back to reading your paper. 


But that evening you noticed Mother had help carrying the 
dishes out to the kitchen. And Saturday morning 

a certain young lady made her bed without 

being told. And when you’d planned going 

up to the mountains over Memorial Day 

weekend, you were informed that 


it was more important that a Brownie “make bouquets 

for our soldier boys who got killed.” You had a pang of 
conscience when it hit you that some of those “soldier boys” 
were your own buddies from B Company. And you 
helped with the flowers, too. 


And so Girl Scouting had begun te work its own particular 
wonders in your home, as it has in so many others. 

You watched its quiet influence through the years. And 
your respect for it grew. And more than once you gave a 
mental “thanks” to the tireless people who make such 

an organization live. 


Today in our country there are over a million and a half 
girls in Scouting. That’s a good thing to know. A good 
thing to think about when you get to wondering about 

the future. A million and a half little girls, keeping a sober 
promise to love God and their Country and to help other 
people, can make a big difference in where we go from here. 
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New York's Reckless Legislation 


HE compulsory automobile bill as proposed 

in New York is a prime example of dema- 
gogic legislation. Offered as a boon to the 
masses, actually it takes from them rights and 
benefits presently enjoyed and saddies them 
with a paternalistic bureau, requiring a sup- 
porting tax. 

At the same time, it fails utterly to give the 
public relief from their grievance which is pro- 
tection against the uninsured, reckless automo- 
bile driver. Governor Dewey presents his bill 
as a panacea by which anyone and everyone in 
the state who suffers because of the operation 
of an automobile is financially compensated. 

This is not so. As a matter of fact, a person 
under this bill would have no guarantee of 
collection on the policy since there is no re- 
quirement that the policy not be subject to 
defenses by the company. Again, if the insured 
failed to notify the insurance company about 
the accident, or failed to cooperate in the de- 
fense of the action, the company could be re- 
leased from Jiability to the injured person. 
Present policies guarantee protection in both of 
these instances. 

In addition to the oft-repeated objections 
that the bill does not meet the victim’s claims 
against out-of-state cars, cars used out of state, 
hit and run drivers, stolen cars, cars used with- 
out permission of the owner, cars without in- 
surance in violation of the law, the proposed 
Dewey bill does have other glaring weaknesses 
which somehow have not been brought to public 
attention. Most important, of course, is the huge 
cost of administering the compulsory law. One 
hardly needs to note that in the administration 
of the Dewey Compulsory Bill there will be 
almost six and one-half million transactions, 
including issuance of insurance certificates, 
changes therein, reinstatements, as well as 
cancellations and suspensions. 


(This editorial was prepared early last month and released to 
the press. We understand it was distributed to the New York 
State legislators before the final Senate vote, which on March 
20 defeated compulsory aute insurance for the second time.) 
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This is a heavy cost for which the taxpayer, 
the car-owner, must pay. Of course this is pat- 
ronage. There will be jobs in every county in 
the state. The demagogue lives and perpetuates 
himself on patronage. Governor Dewey stands 
for re-election in the fall. 

Further, the public—at least those in the 
lower income groups whose car ownership is 
more of a business necessity than a pleasure 
vehicle—will be penalized under the new pro- 
posal by being required to pay immediately for 
its insurance. Installment paying is not pro- 
vided in this proposed Dewey law. Thus the new 
law would jeopardize the existing system of 
financing insurance premiums. 

Every insurance man must recognize his obii- 
gation to the public. He must remove from the 
minds of as many citizens of New York state as 
possible any idea that this law is beneficial to 
him or that it will remove any potential respon- 
sibility of his. As a matter of fact, it burdens 
every person in New York with a new tax to 
support more political hangers-on. It imperils 
his opportunity to collect for damages more 
than it guarantees him new freedoms from 
financial loss by another’s recklessness. The 
right to enjoy ownership of his automobile will 
be involved further because he will be in the 
hands of a new, another set of political office- 
holders. This law constricts a man’s rights in 
the operation and use of a property he owns. 

Every person in New York state must be 
made to realize that the present safety respon- 
sibility law has served the public well, economi- 
cally and effectively. Supplemented by im- 
poundment and the voluntary plan, the substi- 
tute voluntary law proposed by social experts 
gives more opportunity and financial redress 
against the irresponsible car operator and 
serves the public better than is in any way pos- 
sible under the Dewey Compulsory Bill. 
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for your intormation 


selected news items from industry and business of importance fe, 








By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


SECURITIES & EXCHANGE COMMISSION sees business and industry investment 
in plant and equipment this year at around $27 bilion. New 
corporate funds raised through sale of securities last year 
amounted to $8.9 billion, down from the $9.6 bilion of 1952. 
However, only about 25 per cent of investment capital comes 
from sale of securities. 








SAVING TAXPAYERS' MONEY, the government points out, often means refusing 
to spend that money needlessly. Figuring this way, it's possi- 
ble to predict Eisenhower Administration savings of about $20 
billion by June 30, 1955. That total would work out to more 
than $1 million per hour, every day of every week for 
two years. 








RAILROADS ARE BRINGING NEW LOCOMOTIVES into service at about the same 
rate as last year. New units put to work in January totaled 
159. This lowered the order backlog to 486 units on Feb. l, as 
compared with 962 on that date in 1953. 





CONSTRUCTION REPORT FOR JANUARY by U. S. Office of Business Economics 
supports optimistic outlook of builders. For the month, 
construction was 3 per cent above levels for the same month 
last year, as industrial building swung upward. Total new 
construction was valued at more than $2.4 billion. 








BIG=SCALE STOCKPILING OF ANTHRACITE is being urged as device to ease 
coal-region unemployment. Rep. Ivor D. Fenton, Pennsylvania 
Republican, asks that Interior Dept. be authorized to run such 
a _ stockpiling operation. He says increased hard coal produc- 
tion would reduce public assistance and unemployment outlays. 











HEAVY TRAVEL ON HIGHWAYS may indicate need for more toll road studies, 
as urged by President Eisenhower. U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
says rural roads carried traffic amounting to almost 290 bil- 
lion vehicle miles in the year ended last November. Combined 
city and country traffic was nearly 4 per cent heavier in 
November than in the same month of 1952. 











SERVICE STATION SALES were healthier than most other forms of retail 
activity in January. Retail sales by all businesses for the 


month, according to U. S. Commerce Dept. records, added up 


to $12.5 billion. This meant a drop of only about 1 per cent 
from the December total. 








INDUSTRY CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION of several full-sized nuclear power 
plants may take place before Atomic Energy Commission can 
determine whether such plants are efficient. One industrial 
power facility is already slated to be built, while eight 
teams representing industry are studying the possibilities of 
private nuclear power. 
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Tax Problem: To Cut or Not to Cut 


Confidence of the Eisenhower 
Administration in the resiliency of 
the U. S. economy gained the Wash- 
ington spotlight last month as tax 
legislation was being prepared for 
a vote. 

An example of this confidence 
was the reiteration by Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey of his opposi- 
tion to blanket increases in per- 
sonal income tax exemptions. Mr. 
Humphrey plainly hoped for the de- 
feat of a proposal by Sen. Walter 
F. George, Georgia Democrat, to 
raise the present $600 exemption 
to $800 this year and $1,000 next 
year. 

Advocates of the higher exemp- 
tion said it would boost sales by 
placing greater buying power in 
consumers’ hands. Administration 
leaders obviously felt that the 
economy is buoyant enough to 
withstand the strain of the current 
transition period without this pos- 
sible stimulus. 

Furthermore, estimates on the 
revenue loss which could result 
from approval of the higher exemp- 
tion ranged from $2.3 billion to $2.5 
billion for every $100 increase. 

A lesser evil, in Administration 
eyes, was the Republican-backed 
recommendation for a $1 billion 
slash in excises on furs, jewelry, 
luggage, handbags, and _ other 
items. This measure was seen in 
March as a potential means of cut- 
ting the ground from under the 
George proposal. 


Savings Up $4.6 Billion in ‘53 


Individual and business savings 
in 1958 continued the “substantial” 
increase of recent years, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has found. 
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by PAUL WOOTON 


Member, 


Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


NSURANCE interests are 

taking important steps to 
provide services that otherwise 
doubtless would be undertaken 
by government. The plan to set 
up group insurance for three 
million government employees 
is the largest single venture of 
‘that type to be undertaken. It 
involves premium payments of 
more than $80 million a year. 
Had private enterprise not come 
forward with this plan, the ser- 
vice well might have been un- 
dertaken by the government. 

Another move that promises 
to get business in private, 
rather than government, hands 
is the establishment of the na- 
tion-wide mortgage credit com- 
mittee with regional sub com- 
mittees to forward the idea of 
providing adequate credit from 
private sources for home con- 
struction and the moderniza- 
tion of existing housing. There 
are three times more old houses 


in existence than there are new 
houses. 

Both of these moves are in 
line with the policy of the ad- 
ministration to reduce govern- 
ment participation in business 
wherever possible. 


An amazing job was done in 
drafting a thorough-going revi- 
sion of the whole body of rev- 
enue laws. Through the years 
Congress has piled law on top 
of law, with the result that one 
measure frequently contradicts 
another. The jerry-built code is 
full of inequities, disparities 
and inconsistancies. Chief 
credit for the good overhauling 
job is being freely accorded to 
Colin F. Stam, chief of staff for 
the joint committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. He has to 
his credit the accomplishment 
of revising the code with an un- 
believably low revenue loss of 
less than $200 million. 





During the year, there was a 


growth of $4.6 billion in the amount 
of savings and other time deposits 
at commercial and mutual savings 
banks. Demand deposits increased 
by $1.8 billion. 

Currency held outside banks 


, Showed a gradual climb through the 


third quarter and a slight decline 
thereafter. For the year, there was 


a gain of $300 million, considerably 
below the $1.2 billion recorded in 
1952. 

The increase in total loans and 
investments of commercial banks 
amounted to $4.4 billion, or about 
half the expansion for 1952. Loans 
to consumers, largely to finance car 
purchases, increased by $1.3 billion. 

Business loans, on the other hand, 
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for your information 


were lower by some $400 million 
than the figure for 1952. It was 
the first decline in this field since 
1949. 

By contrast, bank loans for real 
estate increased at about the same 
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rate in 1953 as in 1952. The 
amount of gain was $1 billion. 

There was a continued growth in 
bank holdings of state and local gov- 
ernment securities last year, FRB 
says, but the rate of increase was 
slower than in 1952. 


FNMA Buys 5,000 Mortgages 


Mortgage sales by Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Assn. during Janu- 
ary numbered 5,210 and had a gross 
value of $57 million, according to 
figures compiled for the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

Nearly all of these sales were 
made under the one-for-one plan of 
buying and selling mortgages in- 
sured by Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and guaranteed by Vet- 
erans Administration. 

During the month, 70 per cent of 
the $37 million spent by FNMA in 
buying 3,828 mortgages was for de- 
fense and military housing mort- 
gages. The other 30 per cent cov- 
ered non-defense, disaster, and 
Alaska housing. 

FNMA also entered into advance 
commitments to buy an additional 
$55 million worth of mortgages cov- 
ering non-defense housing under 
the one-for-one plan and $3 million 
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worth covering defense, military, 
disaster, and Alaska housing. 

The agency cancelled $1 million 
in outstanding commitments to buy 
mortgages. 

Its total operations for the 
month decreased the FNMA port- 
folio by about $27.5 million. Dur- 
ing the same time, uncommitted 
funds available to the agency for 
mortgage purchases dropped by 
$.5 million to $549.5 million. 


Gov't Manufacturing Questioned 


Attempts to eliminate govern- 
ment competition with private 
business have not been thorough 
enough or swift enough to satisfy 
Congress. 

A subcommittee of the House 
Government Operations Committee 
asks if there’s any good reason why 
paint or rope should be military 
products when excellent grades of 
these items are on sale everywhere 
in the U. S. 

In a report on various kinds of 
semi-commercial enterprises oper- 
ated by the armed forces, the law- 
makers ridicule the contention that 
the Navy, for example, needs to 
manufacture one-third of the rope 
it stocks. 

The Navy, says the report, argues 
that it runs an economical rope- 
making operation at Boston Naval 
Shipyard and is turning out “su- 
perior” rope. In reply, the sub- 
committee points to a Coast Guard 
statement that commercial rope is 
less expensive and to the Army 
practice of buying rope from pri- 
vate firms. 

Government “business-type” ac- 
tivities, the subcommittee finds, are 
now so numerous they form a “real 
threat” to private business. The 
lawmakers want a “vigorous” effort 
to reverse this trend, guided by gen- 
eral procurement standards to be 
set at the White House level. 


Spending Seen Still Below Peak 

Aggressive merchandising, plus 
the offering of extra sales induce- 
ments, probably will push _ this 


year’s sales records comfortably 
into the profit column, but it’s 
going to be a year of rugged com- 
petition. 

Government economists base this 
forecast on the latest production 
and sales figures for key retailing 
and manufacturing industries. 

The difference between this year 
and last, they say, is that customers 
will have to be “sold” this time. 
Real salesmanship will be called 
into play at every level of distribu. 
tion. 

Retail sales figures are holding 
up “remarkably well,” in the gov. 
ernment’s estimation. The biggest 
headache, especially in the auto. 
motive field, is caused by heavy in. 
ventories. 

However, spot checks of business 
opinion show that most business. 
men believe the pile-up of inven- 
tories will be whittled down soon. 
Most of those who commented sug- 
gested that the advent of warmer 
weather will bring on an upswing 
in consumer buying. 

As early as March, the worst of 
the downturn appeared to have 
passed, but consumer = spending 
probably will remain 5 per cent to 
10 per cent below the peak records 
of 1953. 


Housing Bill May Boost Market 


Weighing the chances of con- 
gressional approval of the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s new hous- 
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ing bill are—in addition to builders 
and realtors—producers of such 
heavy household items as furnaces, 
refrigerators, and home air-condi- 
tioners. 

One aim of the bill, legislative 
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bly action on which began in March, is 
it’s to stimulate interest in repair and 
om- modernization activity among own- 
ers of older houses. If the basic 
this framework of the measure becomes 
tion law, there may be a boost in the 
ling market for many types of heating, 
cooling, cooking, and plumbing 
year equipment. 
ners Housing Administrator Albert 
ime. M. Cole, who helped draft the hous- 
led ing program, likes the chances of Our population, now 162 million, will grow to about 
ibu- the bill. He calls it “complex and 180 million by 1960. This 18 million increase is more 
J pon tenn but he thinks it than the population of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
ting contains wl real on to help Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
gov- people attain their objective of bet- 
gest ter homes in better communities.” 
uto- Aside from the renovation and 


slum-clearance provisions of the 
housing bill, Mr. Cole believes pri- 
vate builders should note particu- 
lariy the “experimental” Adminis- 
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ven- tration plan to aid low-income fami- nil “dheaiidal: “aaa 
oon. lies in buying homes. hoy iain, te Will MARRIED 
sug- If builders are encouraged to put _of the charts at the 69% 
‘mer up homes within the buying range right will confirm 
ving of such families, he reasons, there the vast expansion 
will eventually be less pressure for under way. From top 
t of public housing. For the current  ‘*° bottom are rep- 
have year, however, the President has resented facts ~~ In 1940 60% of our population aged 14 and over were 
ding requested 35,000 new units of fed- passes = married. Today 69% of this age group are married. 
it to erally-subsidized housing. peer ges 


and older people. 
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Association of Na- 
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“a government statistics show. Daunte: a tile —  _ 14.0% 
Total shipping volume for the vertising Agencies. 4 te: p 5 
year was 887 million tons, as com- : Jo 
pared with the record high of 924 5 0R MORE 1.4% 
million in 1951. 

Among coastal ports, the greatest 
individual amount of freight was 
handled by the Port of New York, 
with 140 million tons. A distant 
second among the leaders was Hous- 
ton, with 46.6 million tons, while 
closely grouped behind were Balti- 
more, 40.7 million; New Orleans, 
39.5 million; and Philadelphia, 38.3 
million. 

Principal Great Lakes ports in 
the volume of freight handled were 
Duluth-Superior with 63 million 
tons; Chicago, 29.9 million; and 
Iders Toledo, 28.6 million. 
such More than 168 billion ton-miles 
aces, of freight moved on the inland 


About one-fourth of all women aged 15 to 44 who 
have been married have one child. Another one-fourth 
have two children, while only one-fifth have no children. 
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ondi- waterways in 1952. The Great In 1940 we had 9.0 million persons aged 65 and over. 
Lakes, with nearly 105 billion ton- Today we have 13.1 million, and in 1960 will have 15.5 
ative miles, and the Mississippi system, . million. 
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with 37 billion, were the leading 
traffic routes for this commerce. 


Buyers Prefer Soft Goods 


Soft goods, such as footwear and 
clothing, are moving better in the 
retail market than are durable 
items, and there’s considerable evi- 
dence that this situation will be pro- 
longed. 

The reason: The buying public 
regards soft gvods as_ superior 
values, as compared with appli- 
ances, automobiles, and other dur- 
able products. Goods in this latter 
group are not considered to have 
kept pace in price-value relation- 
ship with soft merchandise. 

This is how current consumer 
philosophy has been summed up be- 
fore the U. S. Senate-House Eco- 
nomic Committee, which has been 
conducting hearings on President 
Eisenhower’s recommendations con- 
cerning taxes, spending, and un- 
employment. 

Gordon B. Hattersley, vice-presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & Co., stated 
to the committee that values in soft 
goods lines have improved to a far 
greater extent than prices for dur- 
ables. 

Lower demand for durables has 
been evident for some time. Recent 
price cuts on household appliances 
and automobiles have reflected this 
lack of buyer enthusiasm. 


Hunters’ Spending at $3 Billion 


Sporting goods departments in 
retail stores have prospects of sell- 
ing to new customers some $75 mil- 
lion to $100 million in rifles, shot- 
guns, and ammunition within a 12- 
month period. 

Providing the basis for these 
prospects is a remarkable increase 
in the number of American game 
hunters. The U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service has records showing 
that the states issued a total of 
nearly 15 million hunting licenses 
last year. 

In addition, the agency says, more 
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than a million persons have joined 
the hunting fraternity. This fact 
is important to sellers of fire-arms 
and ammunition, who estimate that 
in a year’s time each hunter will 
spend about $100 for weapons, cart- 
ridges, and shells. 

This outlay is not the only one 
for the would-be woodsman, who 
may spend another $100 for boots, 
jackets, canteens, hunting knives, 
and related equipment. Total ex- 
penditures by all the hunters is con- 
servatively figured at about $3 bil- 
lion annually. 

Even with all these well-equipped 
hunters in the field, federal conser- 
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vation men aren’t too worried about 
the fate of wild game. A recent 
estimate of the number of deer at 
large was in the neighborhood of 
10 million, while some 150,000 bear 
probably are still flourishing. 


Labor Weighs ‘54 Demands 


Labor unions will stress the 
need for further pension and in- 
surance benefits when bargaining 
talks with management begin. 

The pattern to be expected in 
labor-management relations this 
year will be made up of fewer 
strikes, longer wage negotiation 
periods, and smaller pay hikes. A 
very influential factor is to be the 
uncertain employment situation, 
which appeared to be stabilizing 
in March. 


Before the month began, unions 
in some areas, especially in the 
New England textile centers, were 
reluctantly agreeing to pay reduc- 
tions as an alternative to plant 
shut-downs. 

In general, wage increases are 
to be played down, except in those 
cases where union officials believe 
menagement can and will pay 
more. However, there is no indica- 
tion that all demands for higher 
pay will be dropped. 

On the contrary, some union 
Jenders believe that the recent 
termination of the excess profits 
tax on corporations—a move which 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey de- 
scribed as the elimination of al- 
most $2 billion in taxes—may soon 
redound to the benefit of labor. 
They feel it may have the effect of 
“softening up” employers for sub- 
stantial wage demands. 


Gov't to Share Atom Plans 


Favorable action by Congress 
on President Eisenhower’s request 
for legislation that would put the 
atom to work for industry is pre- 
dicted in Washington. 

Proposed by the President were 
13 amendments to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 to permit im- 
proved use of nuclear energy 
knowledge for both defense and 
peacetime uses. The current law, 
he pointed out, has been outmoded 
by national and global develop- 
ments in recent years. 

A principal aim of the recom- 
mended amendments is the chance 
for private business to own and 
run nuclear plants, buy or lease 
atomic fuel from the government, 
and obtain patents, whi + ‘vould 
not initially be exclusive Most of 
these activities would be under 
Atomic Energy Commission li- 
censes. 

Congress seems certain to g0 
along with the first proposal and 
will probably support another, 
which involves sharing with 
friendly nations of information 
on tactical uses of atomic weapons 
and defense against atomic attack. 
Not included in this latter recom- 
mendation is any suggestion of 
sharing U. S. concepts of the stra- 
tegic employment of A-bombs or 
H-bombs. 
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AM convinced that the increased premium 
I volume in the property insurance field is due 
almost entirely to our nation’s expanding econ- 
omy and not to any real sales effort on the part of 
the companies or agents. 

One million new homes a year and industrial 
plant expansion since 1946 with mortgage com- 
mitments requiring fire insurance has built much 
of the fire volume. 

Thirty-seven million new passenger cars manu- 
factured and sold since 1946 with time payment 
plans requiring coverage has built this volume. 

Since 1946, I have owned at different times two 
homes and several automobiles. To get property 
insurance protection, I have had to seek a source 
and at this writing, my own agent has never 
called personally to check my requirements or to 
thank me for the business. If it were not for my 
association with THE SPECTATOR, I’m sure I 
would not be adequately protected. 

Agency companies must view the situation with 
realism. The specialty companies and the direct 
writers have made big gains and are expanding 
volume-wise and profit-wise. Many people who 
were not sold by an agent sought these companies 
and placed their business with them. 

In our economy, the agency and commission 
method of selling has always far outstripped the 
direct and salaried method. So it has been in 
property insurance. Why allow it to change now? 

Just a few days ago, I returned from a four- 
week trip through the Southern states. What 
impressed me most was the real selling job that 
is being done down there. Businessmen, insurance 
executives, retailers, hotelmen, bankers, everyone 
I talked with is selling his state and the South. 
Their general theme was locate, work, invest, and 
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Property Insurance Has Been Sought—Not Sold 


buy in the South. The effectiveness of their sell- 
ing is demonstrated by the great industrial ex- 
pansion that is taking place in the South. 

A similar solid front of selling is exactly what 
we need in insurance to save the agency system. 
The agents have said, “let the companies do it”; 
the companies, “let the agent do it.” Naturally, 
nothing has been accomplished. Now is the time 
to present the solid front. 

The weak points in the agency system should 
be strengthened and the strong points sold more 
aggressively. Call on your present clients, review 
their coverages and suggest new ones. Plan to 
spend so much time each week soliciting new 
business. In the eyes of your clients, you are Mr. 
Insurance, you are the company that covers them. 
If you neglect them, they feel that the company 
is neglecting them too. Use direct mail advertis- 
ing between your personal calls to keep them sold. 
Advertise locally. Tell the local people who you 
are and exactly what you can do for them. Edu- 
cate them to the values of the local agent. 

Companies, through your field men stimulate 
and inspire the local agent to go out to sell and 
serve. Give him material that he can use for talks 
before local groups selling the agency system. 
Merchandise your coverages and quote prices 
where possible. By all means, build up the local 
agent in your national advertising. Keep the 
agent sold on the agency system with your trade 
advertising. Also, clean house, take those fringe 
agents off your list. They just “take over the 
transom” business and get the protection of the 
agency system without giving anything in return. 

Now is the time to start to “sell,” the “money- 
moon” is over. Form that solid front. Serve and 
Sell should be the theme for agents and companies 
alike. This can save the agency system. 


THOMAS J. CASPER 
Publisher 
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Health Reinsurance Bill] | 


Definite plans for federal reinsurance 
of health, accident, and hospitalization 


policies were made public two weeks 


ago when the Eisenhower Administration 


sent to Congress its proposed measure. 


ze reinsurance plans, 


suggested earlier this year by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, were detailed for 
the public in mid-March. 

Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby of 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare called a press 
conference to explain the proposal, 
and at the same time Administra- 
tion leaders introduced identical 
bills into both houses of Congress. 
Hearings on the bills by Congres- 
sional committees are either under- 
way or scheduled for the near fu- 
ture. However, nobody has yet ven- 
tured a guess on the questions of 
if, when, or in what form the pro- 
posal might be enacted. 


High Spots 


Several features of the proposal 
stand out. First, it is voluntary. 
Insurance companies may apply for 
this reinsurance service if they 
want it. Second, as reported by THE 
SPECTATOR’S Washington Bureau, 
authority to regulate the companies 
will remain with the states. Third, 
the plan will operate only where 
comparable reinsurance is not avail- 
able. Broadened coverage for older 
age groups, for instance, may be 
reinsured under this plan even 
though in the past underwriters 
have not been able to take such 
risks. 
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A fourth emphasis, highlighted 
by THE SPECTATOR’S report from 
Washington, indicates the Admin- 
istration’s reinsurance program is 
intended to be self-supporting. The 
bill makes a grant for administra- 
tive costs in setting up and run- 
ning the plan for five years, and a 
$25 million capital fund which 
would be repaid to the government 
from reinsurance premiums after 
the program has become well estab- 
lished. Federal liability under the 
plan would be limited to the $25 
million in this fund, plus reinsur- 
ance premiums received. 

Even though for several months 
there has been wide discussion of 
the idea of government reinsurance 
for accident, health and hospitali- 
zation insurance, first reactions to 
the plan were cautious. The Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association issued a 
joint statement that the bill “con- 
tains many complex provisions” and 
would require careful study. 

Nevertheless, the ALC and LIAA 
pointed out that the proposal 
“merits careful consideration” be- 
cause its objective is “fully in keep- 
ing with the desires of the insur- 
ance business.” The objective, as 
stated in the bill itself, is to “en- 
courage and stimulate private ini- 
tiative in making good and compre- 


hensive health services generally 
accessible on reasonable terms, 
through adequate health service 
prepayment plans, to the maximum 
number of people.” 

Apparently a key to the operation 
of the plan lies in that last phrase 
—‘‘to the maximum number of peo- 
ple.” Insurance companies will ap- 
ply for reinsurance, not on specific 
risks, but on all policies of a certain 
type. The Secretary of HEW then 
would approve the application if, 
among other qualifications, that 
type of policy would help to extend 
the present health insurance ser- 
vices. 


Continued Study 


In explaining this point to the 
press conference, Secretary Hobby 
called for “further experimentation 
in new types of insurance policies, 
benefits and coverages. Reinsurance 
can help accomplish this objective,” 
she said, “since under it, an insur- 
ance carrier may be willing to ex- 
periment with marginal actuarial 
risks and with new types of risks 
that it might not wish to assume 
alone.” 

Other qualifications the Secre- 
tary will look for in a reinsur- 
ance application, these first reports 
show, are that the company is li- 
censed to do business in the States 
in which it will sell the reinsured 
policies, that the company is finan- 
cially sound, and that the type of 
policy proposed is sound. 

Indications are that HEW will 
establish a set of standards which 
a policy must meet in order to be 
considered “sound” and to qualify 
for reinsurance. Then when the 
Secretary grants reinsurance on 4 
particular type of policy, the con- 
tract with HEW would specify 
minimum benefits under those pol- 
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icies, safeguards against “undue 
exclusions” or limitations in such 
cases aS preexisting conditions or 
specific illnesses, and waiting pe- 
riods for benefits. 

HEW’s interest in these rein- 
sured policies would indirectly ap- 
ply to rates. The Secretary would 
be able to refuse reinsurance on 
any health, accident or hospitaliza- 
tion plan for which the premium 
rates are “unsound or otherwise 
arbitrary or unreasonable.” 

After all of these qualifications 
have been met, the carrier will pay 
a reinsurance premium and be pro- 
tected against “abnormal losses” 
from that particular reinsured plan. 
These losses have been defined as 
amounts in excess of those antici- 
pated when the plan was approved 
and sold to subscribers. When a car- 
rier applies for reinsurance, his ap- 
plication would specify his antici- 
pated ratio for distribution of the 
plan’s total premium income. Por- 
tions for administrative expenses, 
contingency reserves, profits, and 
benefits to policyholders would be 
listed. HEW would then reinsure 
75 per cent of only the excess of 
benefits paid to policyholders, with 
the carrier paying the other 25 per 
cent of the benefits and most of the 
other expenses. 


Company Payment 


The official announcements have 
been careful to point out that this 
program would not provide any di- 
rect payments to individual policy- 
holders. Individuals will receive 
their checks from the company 
which writes the policy. 

Also emphasized in these reports 
is the fact that this reinsurance 
Plan is voluntary—no carrier needs 
to submit any plan unless he wants 
to. This is intended to encourage 
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"We: believe that voluntary pre-payment health insur- 


ance is the best means of providing individuals with 


protection against the costs of illness. This recom- 


mendation is built on a sensible base of voluntary 


participation, private operation, and government lead- 


ership.""—Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, March I1, 1954. 


companies to write broader cover- 
ages, since they can receive consid- 
erable support for new plans from 
HEW. A company would probably 
not be interested in applying for re- 
insurance on any of its plans that 
have shown satisfactory experience. 
Existing A & H plans would be able 
to meet some of the basic require- 
ments for federal reinsurance, but 
probably to make the plan eligible 
the carrier would have to show that 


he expects to offer the policy in 
new geographical areas or to ex- 
pand in some other way the present 
coverage. 

The bill also would set up a Na- 
tional Advisory Council in Health 
Service Prepayment Plans. This 
Council of twelve members would 
meet to make recommendations and 
to advise the Secretary on “activi- 
ties and functions” under the pro- 

Continued on page 74 
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LETTER 
WRITING 
_.. Pictured 








UT of the Past comes the clay ball, pictured 
on THE SPECTATOR cover this month. Scien- 
tists call it the oldest existing sample of human 
writing. The cuts and grooves on its surface 
might have conveyed meanings to some prehis- 
toric individuals, but we don’t know what those 
meanings were because it is writing that no one 
today understands. 

That fact leads the New York Life Insurance 
Company to suggest that even some of our writ- 
ing today can’t be understood. So now the Com- 
pany has prepared a new film strip and called it 
“The Clay Ball.” Business letters—and particu- 
larly life insurance business letters—the NYLIC 
film strip indicates, are not clear and understand- 
able when they are obscured by a style of writing 
and an archaic vocabulary, held over from the 
Past when business men wrote letters by hand. 

THE SPECTATOR attended a showing of “The 
Clay Ball” the other day and presents on these 
two pages a pictorial review of what we saw— 
and heard, because the commentary on the strip 
has been recorded to accompany it. 

NYLIC plans to use “The Clay Ball” as part of 
a refresher course for branch office personnel 
and others. After each showing, managers and 
agents are given copies of the NYLIC book on 
“Effective Letters,” which carries further the 
company’s campaign for clear and forceful busi- 
ness letters. 
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Dear Sir: 

Agreeable to your communication of August 24, we have 
consulted our actuarial department to ascertain the status of 
subject policy. Inasmuch as your payment on said policy was due 
on August 20 and this classification carries a 31-day grace clause, 
your period of grace does not expire until September 20. 

Therefore, permission is hereby granted to delay 
remittance until that date. Trusting to hear from you by that time, 


Iam, believe me, Sir, 


Very truly yours, 


98-38 Clinton St. 
Samneeretle KJ. 


sas 


Shave necivel you lettin. van ith 


ryplaian urhat tu Woon, | uth 
ipl sabato ant ma 


Youre, Truly, 
Themry ‘Plow 


THE PROBLEM. From our forefathers of the roll-top desk 
and quill pen, we have inherited a style of letter writing 
that is almost as unintelligible as the marks on the clay 
ball. Letters like the one typed above may be clear to 
us when we write them, but they are as outmoded as sand 
for blotting or wax for sealing envelopes. Worst of all, 
policyholders don't understand them. When those good 
people answer our letters with indignent notes like the one 
above, it's time we looked at NYLIC's suggestions for im- 
provements on the next page. 
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1. Use your own language 





THE PRINCIPLES, Short sentences, our teachers tell us, 
enable us to write clearly. Above NYLIC puts principle 
into practice by expressing four principles of clear letter 
writing in four brief sentences. Each of these precepts gets 
special attention in NYLIC's film strip. Using vivid colors 
and striking designs the strip leads its audience into simple 
techniques that can put those principles into business letters 
reducing confusion and the danger of irritating the policy- 
holder. And that leads us to the next column of pictures 
at right. 
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The committee} approved the report. 






The report was approved E¥athe committee. 


The enclosed form is to be signed Hi@you. 


Your check was mailed this morning fJus. 






Dear Mrs. Crage: 


Il am glad to have this opportunity of answering your 







question. ga from what you say I am sure your son will finally 


receive the money if anything should happen to you. The money 





will not be paid direct to your son by us, bef Your Will will have 





to pass through the proper jegal channels to have an executor 






appointed, arf After this is done we will pay the money to the 





executor of your Will.aré He or she will then see that the money 





is paid to your son. 
















THE PRACTICES. Tricks of the trade, the film strip might 
have called this portion of its length, for here are a few 
simple techniques that everyone who writes letters can use. 
Force as well as clarity is emphasized here, where the strip 
gets down to the brass tacks of writing a good sentence. 
Follow the "who—did—what" pattern, the film advises; 
none of this “was-being-implemented-by" verbage that 
confounds the reader. And to write short sentences, cut out 
the connectives like the and's, and the but's in the letter 
above. 
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BY JOHN ALAN APPLEMAN 


A. a consequence of the ar- 


ticles which I have written upon 
various phases of health and acci- 
dent insurance policies, and their 
shortcomings from the point of 
view of the buying public, I have 
had a number of inquiries as to 
what specific suggestions I would 
make in the formulation of a con- 
tract which could be written upon 
a reasonable actuarial basis and 
which would give the protection 
desired. 

Of course, a single form of con- 
tract will not take care of all 
cases. In particular, there are 
certain situations in which short- 
term protection may be highly 
essential. It is my personal con- 
viction that such short-term losses 
normally should be handled 
through industry — primarily by 
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Lawyer Proposes 


Any insurance contract should be under- 
standable to both the courts that enforce 





the use of group insurance con- 
tracts which could thus be written 
at low cost. Such contracts could 
well be integrated with industry 
plans in view of the fact that 
workmen’s compensation and oc- 
cupational] disease payments pres- 
ently provide a partial replace- 
ment of such short-term loss; so 
that disability insurance could be 
drafted specifically for the pur- 
pose of covering the protection 
phases not presently provided by 
statutory means. 


Long Term Need 


As a general rule, however the 
individual can absorb the short- 
term losses, if necessary. His 
particular need arises when the 
disability is one of long duration, 
particularly if it is permanent. 
In that event, there are few indi- 
viduals whose financial means 
permit them to live wholly upon 
the income from invested capital. 
A great majority of persons would 
tend to become a burden either 
upon their relatives or upon or- 
ganized charity or a governmental 
body. It is that type of risk which 
inevitably will furnish the great- 
est market for health and accident 
insurance, since that presents the 
most acute need. Bearing this in 
mind, I have tried to design a 
policy tailored to meet this situa- 


tion. While it is drafted primarily 
for the benefit of the professional 
man, such as the physician or at- 
torney, or the successful business 
man, nevertheless it could be well 
utilized for general or mass sale 
to employed personnel if held to 
a low weekly limit basis. 

Bearing this consideration in 
mind, let us look to the form of 
the recommended policy and ex- 
planatory notes concerning those 
provisions. 


BLANK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
(hereinafter called the Insurer) 


Subject to the provisions and 
limitations contained herein, 
agrees to pay to John Smith, of 
1304 N. Main Street, Bloomington, 
Illinois (hereinafter called the In- 
sured), the sum of Two Hundred 
Dollars ($200.00) per month, for 
so long a period as he shall be 
totally and continuously disabled, 
as herein defined, under the fol- 
lowing terms and conditions: 


The amount of the insurance 
will vary from case to case. It is 
recommended that the terms “In- 
surer” and “Insured” be used 
throughout to avoid confusion. 
It should be noted that the term 
“total and permanent” has been 
abandoned. The word “permanent- 
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| Disability Policy Changes 
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itand the customer who buys it. Here the 
author reconciles these two requirements 


in his proposals for a model disability 
policy to be both saleable and readable. 





ly’ has come to have so many 
meanings with no definite char- 
_acter that the word “continuously” 
has been adopted in its stead. It 
will have more sales appeal and 
will have the desired legal mean- 
ing in this particular situation. 


1. The term “total disability” 
shall mean such disability arising 
from accident or illness as pre- 
vents the Insured from working 
or renders his efforts to work 
seriously detrimental to his life 
or health and results in a reduc- 
tion of his earned income to an 
amount, for any month in ques- 
tion, not exceeding one-fourth 
(4th) of his average earned 
monthly income computed over 
the period of five years imme- 
diately preceding such disability, 
or such portion thereof as he shall 
have been gainfully employed 
upon a full-time basis. Such dis- 
ability will be regarded as con- 
tinuous once the waiting period 
specified under paragraph 5 has 
run, but to have terminated at any 
time that disability as defined in 
this paragraph shall cease either 
temporarily or permanently. 


Legal Aspect 
Analyzing this paragraph, it 
was felt desirable to include the 
expression “such disability aris- 
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ing from accident or illness, etc.” 
in order to prevent any legal dis- 
pute from arising in the simple 
situation where the insured de- 
cides that he is tired of working 
and decides to stop, without any 
compulsion from a condition of 
health. The portion “as prevents 
the insured from working or rend- 
ers his efforts to work seriously 
detrimental to his life or health” 
is more salable than _ present 
definitions and merely adopts the 
test set up by the overwhelming 
weight Of judicial authority. 


Earned Income Test 


The most important thing in 
paragraph 1 is the provision of 
the earned income test of dis- 
ability. This avoids all arguments 
about selling paper roses on the 
street corner, tests as to “usual 
occupation” or “any gainful em- 
ployment” and the like, as it auto- 
matically becomes immaterial as 
to what the Insured does or can 
do. If his disability is such that 
he can earn more than 25 per cent 
of his former income, he is only 
partially disabled and can prob- 
ably keep his head above water. 
However, if the work which he 
can perform is so completely 
minor or incidental that his earn- 
ings are less than 25 per cent, 


Copyright, 1954, by John Alan Appleman 


then the situation has arisen for 
which he procured this insurance. 
In order to make the income test 
a fair one, a five-year average is 
taken, with a qualifying clause 
as to a lesser period in the case 
of the young physician or other 
individual who may not have been 
gainfully employed upon a full 
time basis for as long as five 
years. 

This paragraph must be read 
in conjunction with paragraph 5 
in determining whether a new 
waiting period becomes necessary 
or not. 


2. The term “earned income,” as 
used above, shall mean sums of 
money received as compensation 
for personal services, excluding 
therefrom investment income, cap- 
ital gains, and amounts received 
as a pension, retirement payments, 
sick benefits, workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits, or payments which 
may accrue by reason of the acci- 
dent or illness producing the dis- 
ability for which claim is made 
hereunder. 

This paragraph simply defines 
“earned income” in a realistic 
manner. Since investment income 
of any type would be received by 
the Insured in addition to earn- 
ings accruing from his employ- 
ment, in any event, these must be 

Continued on page 71 
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Types of employee benefit programs shown by percentage of total dis- 
tribution companies in survey. The bars, left to right, mark portions of 
the industry offering benefit plans for: hospitalization, surgical, life 








insurance, sick leave, retirement, and prepaid medical. 


Over 1200 distribution companies were surveyed 
recently by the Chamber of Commerce on the 
benefit plans provided for their employees. Re- 


sults show insurance companies and agents play 
important parts in this field, and might gain even 


more of the business than they already have here. 


Roeranexs wholesalers and 


service businesses are showing 
increasing concern about the wel- 
fare of employees and their de- 
pendents as shown by widespread 
adoption of private benefit pro- 
grams. 

This trend is revealed in the 
results of a recent survey by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States about “Private Em- 
ployee Benefits in Distribution.” 
Summarizing the experience and 
policies of more than 1200 leading 
companies, the survey report de- 
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scribes the use of privately 
financed hospitalization, insur- 
ance and retirement pension pro- 
grams. 

Typical of the findings are these: 

Hospitalization is available at 
9 out of 10 companies. Life in- 
surance and surgical benefits are 
part of the personnel programs 
in 8 out of 10 companies. 

Retirement pensions are found 
in more than 80 per cent of large 
retail companies. Nearly half of 
all distribution companies—large 
and small—are already embarked 








Employee 


upon private pension plans as 
supplements to “social security.” 

Insurance companies handle 91 
per cent of the life insurance 
plans but less than one third of 
pension plans. 

Trust companies are widely used 
for administering certain benefit 
programs of retail and wholesale 
business. 

Union contracts are a minor 
factor in the benefit picture, ac- 
cording to this survey, although 
a few benefits are involved to a 
sizable extent, especially in ser- 
vice businesses. 

This research project was un- 
dertaken last year because very 
little data on private employee 
benefits has been available to ex- 
ecutives of distribution _ busi- 
nesses. 


Facts 


Charles G. Nichols, chairman 
of the Nationa] Chamber Distri- 
bution Committee and president 
of a large Youngstown, Ohio, de- 
partment store, said in comment- 
ing on the survey results: 

“For the first time, retail, ser- 
vice, and wholesale executives 
have solid facts available on what 
is being done in their industry to 
look after the basic human needs 
of their employees and associates. 

“Distribution — and by that I 
mean retailing, wholesaling and 
service business —now employs 
more than one quarter of the na- 
tion’s wage earners, over 15,000,- 
000 persons. It is vital to know 
the terms of employment of this 
large group in our economy and 
to emphasize again the importance 
of their welfare and security. 

“Everyone today has a stake in 
the well being of the employee of 
distribution. We believe that in 
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making available the results of 
this research, the National Cham- 
ber is performing a real service 
toward providing for the long- 
range well being of this key group 
in our country.” 

Much of the administration of 
these employees benefit plans is 
being entrusted to the insurance 
industry. For distribution as a 
whole, 91 per cent of the life in- 
surance plans are entirely handled 
by insurance companies. Eighty- 
four per cent use group policy 
arrangements; 7 per cent have 
individual policies for the covered 
employees. Another 5 per cent of 
the companies having life insur- 
ance programs use a combination 
of methods, in most cases includ- 
ing insurance companies as ad- 
ministrators of part, but not all 
of the company’s activities in this 
area. 

Similarly, 77 per cent of the 
prepaid medical care plans of re- 
tailers, wholesalers and service 
businesses are administered by 
insurance companies. Figures for 
other benefits are: Surgical—59 
per cent; Hospitalization—52 per 
cent; Formal Sick Leave—35 per 
cent; Retirement Pensions — 32 
per cent. 


Accurate Figures 


Although it has been well 
known that distributive busi- 
nesses were good sources of pros- 
pects for insurance, the report 
on this survey should enable 
underwriting companies and their 
agents to determine with great 
accuracy the present business and 
the future potential in these im- 
portant aspects of insurance 
coverage. 

Among the smaller companies 
which make up the bulk of dis- 
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Insurance in Distribution 


tribution businesses, less than 25 
per cent now have retirement pen- 
sion plans. However, this is a 
type of benefit that has been 
widely adopted in larger com- 
panies, and its use is growing 
rapidly among all types. 

When it comes to prepaid med- 
ical care plans, on the other hand, 
the smaller firms have adopted 
these just as fast as larger ones. 
At the present time prepaid med- 
ical care plans are found in one 
out of three distributive busi- 
nesses, regardless of size. 


Sick leave is provided by 80 
per cent of the companies sur- 
veyed. Although half of the com- 
panies still administer this bene- 
fit on an informal arrangement, 
over half of the larger firms have 
set up formalized systems, many 
of which are administered by in- 
surance companies. Among small- 
er concerns, less than one quarter 
now have such formalized sick 
leave programs. 

The survey turned up a number 
of very significant differences be- 
tween the major types of distribu- 
tive businesses. Retailers, for 
example, are more apt to provide 
sick leave and prepaid medical 
care. These two items are of spe- 
cial importance to their large pro- 
portion of women’ employees. 
Wholesalers and_ service  busi- 
nesses have been faster in getting 
into the retirement pension field. 

Another important difference in 
the operation of these benefit 
plans between types of distribu- 
tive business occurs in connection 
with retirement programs. Retail 
businesses use a trust company in 
42 per cent of the cases as against 
Continued on page 69 





How retirement programs are ad- 
ministered in sections of distribution 
industry, showing percentages of 
total companies using trust arrange- 
ments, insurance companies, self-ad- 
ministered plans, and other types. 
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Eighteen hundred fire fighters met in 
Memphis in February for the annual 
Fire Department Instructors Confer- 
ence, and THE SPECTATOR pictures, 
here, the daily activities of one of 
the delegates from Atlantic, lowa. 


Chief Hedges 
Visits Memphis 
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T was a little boy’s dream—four 
full days of watching fires, spec- 
tacular demonstrations of fire fight- 
ing, and all the color and excitement 
of a gathering for more than 1,800 
people. 

But for Fire Chief Wright 
Hedges of Atlantic, Iowa, those 
four days in Memphis were more 
than fun. They brought instruction, 
studies of new techniques, sharing 
of experience with many old friends 
who serve in fire departments all 
over United States. 

For those four days in February 
were the twenty-sixth annual Fire 
Department Instructors Conference, 
sponsored by the Fire Prevention 
Department of Western Actuar- 
ial Bureau and the Memphis Fire 
Department. But the gathering at- 
tracts more than “instructors.” Fire 
insurance engineers, plant protec- 
tion engineers, public officials, edu- 
cators all attend. However, most of 
the participants are, like Chief 
Hedges, active, every - day fire 
fighters. 


A "Regular" 


In fact, Chief Hedges is a “regu- 
lar” with many years of conference 
attendance to his credit. He began 
fighting fires back in 1908 when he 
joined his local volunteer fire de- 
partment. “We only had hose carts 
in those days,” he commented as he 
looked over the variety of equip- 
ment on display at Memphis. For 
27 years now he has been chief of 
his department in Atlantic, which 
several years ago won the grand 
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award in the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion’s fire prevention contest. 

On these two pages, in pictures taken by Carl 
S. Smalley and Henry A. Ritgerod, CPCU, THE 
SPECTATOR follows Chief Hedges through those 
four eventful days in Memphis. 


|. Right on the firing line, Chief Hedges watches Memphis 
firemen demonstrate the use of water fog. Three full-size 
houses were burned as "guinea pigs" to show conferees how 
this new technique uses water at its maximum efficiency. A 
full fire in one house was extinguished in two minutes, five 
seconds with only 250 gallons of water, and Chief Hedges 
was able to inspect the house only three minutes after the 
firemen had started to extinguish the flames. Harry Wolff 
of WAB explained the value of fog: “The tradition of the 
fire service, until comparatively recent times, was to quench 
fire by ‘dousing.’ ... In the 1920's spray nozzles made their 
debut in connection with oil fires, .. . One pound of ‘liquid’ 
water with absorb 158 BTU's but when converted to ‘satur- 
ated steam’ at 212 degrees F. its heat absorption increases 
by 970 BTU's.” 


2. "Heat retardant coatings may be the fireman's best 
friend in the future," James J. Duggan of Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemical Co. is telling Chief Hedges. Bowling pins 
covered with heat resistive and retardant paints were burned 
before the conference to compare their "fuel contribution” 
with ordinary enamel. Why bowling pins? They have ex- 
actly one square foot of burnable surface to allow exact 
comparisons. 


3. Richard E. Vernor of WAB has been chairman of the 
Conference since it was founded 28 years ago. Here Mr. 
Vernor shows Chief Hedges the traffic signal he uses to 
keep the meetings on schedule. 


4. Dr. Llewellyn Heard of Standard Oil Co. explains his port- 
able laboratory to Chief Hedges. Dr. Heard showed a FDIC 
meeting samples of chemical research on fire. 


5. The fire tower of the Memphis fire department was the 
scene of more demonstrations for Chief Hedges and other 
FDIC members. There a crew, directed by Joseph |. Fetters, 
instructor from the University of Missouri, operated'a mobile 
training unit as well as nozzles, pumps, and other equipment. 


6. Shirt-sleeve, after-hours sessions enable Chief Hedges 
(second from right) to swap problems and "know-how" with 

ca yin J. Wendell Sether, Carl S. Smalley, and Lew 
olland. 


7. And of course, Chief Hedges attended the full Confer- 
ence meetings. People from 42 states, Canada, the District 
of Columbia, Sweden and Italy were also on hand this year 
for the Fire Department Instructors Conference. 
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Misgivings on the 


Secondary 
Mortgage 
Proposal 


Does the Administration's new housing 
bill ignore the economic facts of life? 
The author, who has worked with this 
problem both in Washington as a gov- 
ernment official and now on the staff of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, questions 
parts of measure now before Congress. 


By EDWARD STONE 


1... new housing bill, recently 


introduced in Congress, reflects 
various recommendations of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Housing and Policies 
and the administration’s own think- 
ing. In one portion of its report, 
the Committee recommended the 
enactment of necessary legislation 
for the creation of a secondary 
mortgage marketing facility in or- 
der to “level out the peaks and 
valleys and the flow of funds for 
mortgage investment, particularly 
in the smaller communities and to 
those areas chronically short of in- 
vestment capital.” 


*The views expressed in this article are 
solely those of the author and do not 
necessarily represent the views of the life 
insurance business or of any organization. 
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In this connection the new hous- 
ing bill creates a Federal National 
Mortgage Association in order to 
“establish in the federal govern- 
ment a secondary market facility 
for home mortgages. ...” This facil- 
ity would provide supplementary 
assistance to the secondary market 
for home mortgages “by providing 
a degree of liquidity for mortgage 
investments, thereby improving the 
distribution of investment capital 
available for home mortgage financ- 


: 9? 
. 


ing 
Provisions 

It would also “provide special as- 

sistance . . . for the financing of 


(1) selected types of home mort- 
gages (pending the establishment 





of their marketability) originated 
under special housing programs .. ,, 
and (2) home mortgages generally, 
as a means of retarding or stopping 
a decline in mortgage lending and 
home building activity which 
threatens materially the stability of 
a high-level national economy .. .” 
Finally, it is “to manage and liqui- 
date the existing mortgage port- 
folio of FNMA in an orderly man- 
ner, with a minimum of adverse 
effect upon the home-mortgage 
market, and a minimum of loss to 
the Federal Government.” 

Initial financing would be pro- 
vided by the Treasury through a 
stock subscription in an amount 
equal to the sum of original capital 
stock of existing FNMA, its paid-in 
surplus, surplus reserves and undis- 
tributed earnings. The govern- 
ment’s funds would be gradually re- 
paid as the mortgage sellers make 
non-refundable capital contribu- 
tions equal to not less than 3 per 
cent of the unpaid principal amount 
of mortgages sold to the Associa- 
tion. These contributions would 
not apply in connection with “spe- 
cial assistance” program mort- 
gages. The Association is author- 
ized to impose charges or fees for 
its services in order that all costs 
and expenses of its operations 
should be within its income. 


Buy and Sell 


In providing “supplementary as- 
sistance” to this secondary market 
for home mortgages, the Associa- 
tion may purchase and sell mort- 
gages which it deems to be of the 
quality generally that meet the 
“purchase standards imposed by 
private institutional mortgage in- 
vestors.” It is to confine itself to 
this quality of mortgage “so far as 
practicable.” Its operations in this 
respect are to be in amounts and at 
prices ‘‘as shall reasonably prevent 
excessive use of the Association’s 
facilities.” 

To finance this part of its pro- 
gram, the Association would be 
authorized to issue obligations to 
the general public up to a total out- 
standing at any time equal to ten 
times capital, capital surplus, gen- 
eral surplus, reserves and undis- 
tributed profits. The securities are 
not to be government guaranteed. 

Continued on page 91 
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¥ current controversy over 
compulsory automobile liability 
insurance for the state of New 
York, seems headed for decision 
one way or the other in Albany 
within the next few days. Cer- 
tainly few issues of such mo- 
mentous public importance have 
ever been subjected to such utter 
misrepresentation, misunderstand- 
ing and mystery as this one. 

I shall begin by telling you 
very frankly that the insurance in- 
dustry is firmly, perhaps even bit- 
terly, opposed to compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance. That 
fact alone should give pause to 
those who would rush the 14,000,- 
000 people of this state into a form 
of social and economic compulsion 
that has been tried in only one 
other state, and has there been one 
of the most costly and vexatious 
failures of modern governmental 
experimentation. Surely it stands 
to reason that if compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance held the slightest 
promise of sound and lasting bene- 
fits for the people of this state, 
it would hold equal promise of 
benefit for the insurance industry. 
Sheer selfish interest alone, there- 
fore, would cause us to support it. 


Experience 


I also want to make clear be- 
yond misunderstanding that our 
opposition to compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance is based, not on 
assumption, theory or illusions, 
but on cold experience, costly edu- 
cation and painful disillusionment. 
We have lived with one state’s 
mistake for 27 years... 

' Now let me tell you in a few, 
simple words the principal reasons 
for our opposition to compulsory 
automobile insurance and then I 
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Compulsory Auto Insurance 


Debated in New York 


The Empire State's heated discussion of "to 


force or not to force" every auto owner to 


carry liability insurance deserves national 


attention although N. Y. legislators de- 


feated the proposal again late last month. 


By J. DEWEY DORSETT, GENERAL MANAGER 
Association of Casualty & Surety Companies 


Advocates of compulsory auto insurance seem to say: 
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"If these people had been insured, their accidents would have been 


much more pleasant." 


will attempt to explain them in 
slightly more detail: 

1. It will not and can not pro- 
vide complete, or even nearly com- 
plete, public protection against 
financially irresponsible motorists. 

2. It will not prevent a single 


Reprinted from the Mutual Underwriter 


death, personal injury or property 
damage resulting from traffic ac- 
cidents; it will not reduce traffic 

accidents. 
3. It will not reduce the cost 
of automobile liability insurance; 
Continued on page 100 
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Reinsurance, FTC, Old Age— 


Top Discussions in Chicago 


By LEVERING CARTWRIGHT 
Chicago, Illinois 


Bye. in the days of what some 


of the old timers are now coming 
to characterize as the over-lamented 
depression, there was a crusty old, 
acid tongued head man of a multi- 
ple line casualty company that said 
to me in referring to a veteran 
health and accident man: 

“Don’t you know, young man, 
that anyone who has spent his life 
in the accident and health business 
is fit only to be fed to cannibals.” 

Then there was at the same time 
another head man of the same kind 
of a company whose every word 
was hung on as copy book stuff for 
the casualty world who said and 
whose saying was echoed through- 
out the business with a stifling im- 
pact on the accident and health 
business: “I am tired of buying red 
ink for my accident and health de- 
partment.” 


A & H Hatred 


Again at about the same time 
there was one of the giant life in- 
surance institutions of the country 
to whom the words accident and 
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health was anathema maranatha 
that threatened to withdraw its ad- 
vertising from a publication that 
Was supposed to be devoted ex- 
clusively to life insurance matters 
but that had included an article one 
day that was friendly to the A. & 
H. business and that quoted some- 
body as saying that life insurance 
agents ought to get out and hustle 
up an order for an A. & H. policy 
now and then. 


New Aftitude 


These three evidences of dis- 
esteem for the A. & H. business of 
less than a quarter of a century ago 
came to my mind the other day as 
I sat through a thrilling three day 
meeting of accident and health men 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. This 
was the annual hospital-medical- 
group insurance gathering of 
Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. The word “thrilling” 
is used advisedly in describing that 
meeting. It was wonderful, for one 
thing because of the caliber of the 
men and not to mention a half 
dozen women, taking part. They 
were studious, earnest,  well- 
informed, sensitive to the great 
social consequences of their policies 
and actions in these days when 
health insurance and related mat- 
ters are a continuing and major 
concern of government and _ poli- 
ticians. Especially heartening is the 
impressive evidence that there is a 
fine corps of younger generation 
men who know the score, are high 
principled, progressive, willing to 
test any new idea in their realm in 
the light of broad and enlightened 
underwriting considerations. 

The contrast to me was particu- 


larly sharp because in recent years 
I had not been keeping in intimate 
touch with accident and health af- 
fairs and meetings and must con- 
fess that there was lingering deep 
in my file of impressions a faint 
recollection of the acidity with 
which those crusty old fellows were 
misjudging a business. For I was 
just a young squirt then and they 
were the oracles. 

I am making this point because 
I think that there are a lot of 
others in the insurance business 
and in the supervisory ranks that 
do not appreciate the exciting 
transformation that has_ taken 
place in the field of accident and 
health insurance. There needs to be 
a complete purge of viewpoint 
here. This business is being di- 
rected with the finest kind of 
statesmanship. 


Growth 


The premium figures are stag- 
gering, yet those who are closest 
to it say that the surface has only 
been scratched. Confirming this is 
one of the fine actuaries for a state 
insurance department who said 
without hesitation when I asked 
him what he thought would be the 
greatest field of growth in the in- 
surance business in the _ period 
ahead, “Accident and Health.” 

It is not only a field of great 
premiums, it is a field of great 
benefit payments and the states- 
man-like underwriters are taking 
advantage of every opportunity to 
reduce the absorption of premium 
to a very minimum to keep the 
benefit payout to the maximum. 

Continued on page 82 
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PEARL AMERICAN GROUP Nw’ $San°s ny: 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

CLEVELAND CHICAGO CINCINNATI _ SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 

320 Bulkley Bldg. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 1423-1424 Carew Tower 369 Pine Street 330 Walnut St. 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (UNITED STATES BRANCH) 
19 Rector Strect, New York 6, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1953 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


*Bonds Unearned premium reserve ‘ $10,985,093.14 
} hooker gag 410,845. Losses in process of adjustment 1,628,885.00 
pane a Utilitie eee hate: 34. 51 Reserve for taxes...... Wasketeeececees 277,993.61 

: ‘ 495.02 
Industrial ona Miscellaneous..... 7,03 $10,378,060.49 Reserve for all other liabilities 656, 
iN Statutory Deposit 

a Surplus 7,348,204.10 
Public ttilities eoee 4 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. : 7,289,694.98 


Cash and bank deposits 1,656,647.80 $21,396,670.87 

Premium balances receivable not more 
than 90 days past due, less rein- 
surance premiums due to other *Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance 

PE ong AES on paid losses 968,635.63 Commissioners. Securities carried at $965,684.65 are deposited as 
due from other on 992,255.70 required by law. 

Other admitted assets....... i 111,376.27 


Total Admitted Assets $21,396,670.87 

















Surplus to Policyholders........ 7,848,204.10 























THE EUREKA-SECURITY FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Corporate Office: 1423-4 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1953 (New York Basis) 


- LIABILITIES ™ 
*Bonds i 454,645. 
Gaverkinent.. s 9,929,677. Unearned premium reserve $ Pye aan 
Political Subdivisions of States. 046.4 Losses in process of adjustment . ° ‘ 
Railroad 361, Reserve for taxes 247,872.46 
Public Utilities | 3,8 7 ‘ 220,961.41 
385,' $10,908,836.97 
Capital 


*Stocks 4,277,368.92 

Railroad $ ),000 Surplus 5 
Public Utilities ....... 0... ihe 9, 752. Sane 
719,539.85 


Industrial and Miscellaneous..... 5,497.5 4,264,789.83 


Cash and bank deposits 711,005.70 $16,633,610.22 
Premium balances receivable not more 

than 90 days past due, less rein- 

surance premiums due to other 

companies 173,586.33 
Reinsurance recoverable en paid losses 

due from other companies eae 


See ea eee aninete *Valuations on basis approved by Nationa) Association of Insurance 
$16,633,610.22 Commissioners. Securities carried at $676,781.60 are deposited as 
required by law. 
































Surplus to Policyholders 5,277,368.92 

















MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Corporate Office: 320 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1953 (New York Basis) 
LIABILITIES 


*Bonds Unearned premium reserve $ 2,887,884.99 


oo Losses in process of adjustment ee 
23.22 Reserve for taxes ee 
381.71 Reserve for all other liabities 58,822. 
972 


Contingency reserve ...+. $ 41,334.10 
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PORES SSAIDEEIO Co aital ; 819,336.00 
Surplus... ... 1,630,128.58 


Surplus to Policyholders.. 2,490,798.68 


86.00 1,618,272.00 7 $ 5.938.434.20 


Cash and bank deposits 433,203.12 
Premium balances receivable not more 

than 90 days past due, less rein- 

surance premiums due to other 

companies —2,021.32 
Reinsurance recoverable on nae losses 

due from other companie 239,518.61 


al aniiniiitlin sin PI cs *Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance 
$ 5.938,434.20 Commissioners. Securities carried at $317,632.32 are deposited as 
required by law. 
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ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds . . . $47,296,396 
All OtherBonds ...... . .- #415,360,155 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . . 7,447,723 
CommeenGeocks . ... ++ + « SF, 883,209 
Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company 10,819,971 
ee ak Sees Oe es Oo 3 See 
Premiums not over 90 days due . 3,184,525 
eee ee eee eee ee 3,227,014 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . . $125,521,397 
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LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Unearned Premiums. . . . . . . $32,953,642 
Outstanding Losses and Claims. 17,530,145 
Dividend Payable . . . . . 675,000 
Tawesand Expenses... .... « 5,429,652 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties . 3,701,802 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance - - e 8s 3,588,888 





TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . . . $63,879,129 
Capital Stock . . . . » « « «+ $10,800,000 
a ee ae re 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments. 13,030,814 








SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . . $61,642,268 
TOCM. « « ss 6 elle el «CR 











Investments carried at $5,140,140 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 
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Harry Hazard says... . Increased profits from additional 
business are right in your own files .. . they are easy to get 
with The American Family Protection Plan... 


because it illustrates your prospects’ needs 





ance PROTECTION — 
oF THESE 


Simple, direct and to the point, The American 
Family Protection Plan shows your prospects just how 
insurance works and where and when it is needed. 


The American Family Protection Plan is a powerful sales 
tool which will develop profitable premium income 
from your present clients. 


Find out how you can put The American Family Protection 


Plan to work for yourself and your customers. Send in the 
coupon below .. . there is no obligation, of course. 





_—" 





THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations, Dept. 6-4 


15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


1 would like to know more about making in- 
creased profits from existing personal accounts. 


Name. 
Company 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. Address 
City. 
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AMERICAN FAMILIES RECEIVED $12,441,000 daily from their life insurance 
companies in 1953, making an aggregate of $4,540,929,000 for 
the entire year, according to the Institute of Life Insurance 
-+eVolume of group life insurance added in 19535 by U. S. 
workers reached an all time high...It is reported that life 
companies have developed a billion dollar investment portfolio 
in commercial and industrial real estate held for rental 
purposes...The United States death rate for 1953 was 9.6 
per thousand population. 














THE ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL AGENTS for New York City campaigned vigor- 
ously against compulsory auto insurance...0On the other hand, 
John Lamula of the insurance brokerage firm of Lamula & 
Freundlich, claims that in a poll taken of 1200 brokers in 
N. Y. C. 80.5 per cent favored compulsory auto insurance... 
Revised rates for comprehensive personal liability insurance 
covering home owners, apartment dwellers and farmers have 
been put into effect in New York State by stock and mutual 
companies...The M & M Transportation Co., interstate truckers, 
has announced a safety essay competition open to Boston high 
school pupils in their junior and senior years. 























ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY hes had its 
fire insurance rate and policy form fil- 
ing approved by the Illinois Insurance 
Department. 


LIFE UNDERWRITER'S ASSOCIATION'S speciai committee appointed to assist 
NALU's committee on Headquarters Location has concluded a two- 
month study of suitable properties available in Manhattan, 
Long Island, Westchester, and Northern New Jersey...New 
Mexico showed the greatest rate of increase in ordinary life 
insurance sales in January with Montana second and Tennessee 
third. 








DELEGATES AND TECHNICIANS attending the White House Conference on High- 
way Safety pledged more effective control of traffic accident 
problems at local levels...State Education Department of 
Virginia has completed production of an animated film strip, 
"Fire Prevention in the Home," to be made available free to 
all state schools through the courtesy of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents...Medical and dental. professions 
are now provided with a broad All Risk form which covers all 
professional equipment and instruments according to John F. 
Lane of the John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc. 
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WITH THE $16,450,000 RECENTLY TURNED OVER to the U. S. Treasury Dept., 


PURCHASES 


the Federal Housing Administration has completely repaid all 
money advanced by the Government in setting up various FHA 
insurance programs...Coffee is becoming number one target for 
cargo thefts with $50,000 to $75,000 stolen in February... 
Revised bodily injury liability rates for manufacturers’ and 
contractors' classifications and owners', landlords’ and 
tenants’ area and frontage classifications have been announced 
for Rhode Island by the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. 








OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE U. S. exceeded $40,000,000,000 for 
the first time during 1953...The first speakers' bureau formed 
to "tell the insurance story" has been started by the Lansing 
Association of Insurance Agents together with the Michigan 
Fire Underwriters Association...Dr. Kenneth McFarland, of 

of General Motors, will be the closing speaker of the April l 
Workshop of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters... 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners has appointed 
subcommittees to study the subject of group life and the 
allocation of income and expenses of life companies. 























PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY and the 
Insurance Agents’ International Union 
(AFL) have reached an agreement on a new 
two-year contract which will guarantee 

a minimum annual pay based on 65 per cent 
of the average compensation of the dis- 
trict agents, or about $4,000 per year. 


A PROPOSED REVISION OF SECTION 213 of the New York State insurance law 


has been introduced in the state legislature under sponsorship 
of the Joint Legislative Committee on Insurance Rates and 
Regulation...Fraudulent auto insurance claims are still a 
factor behind high rates in physical damage coverage, Says 
Mark M. Hart, president of The American Plan Corporation... 
$2,500,000 worth of new cars and trucks came off assembly 
lines every hour of each working day in 1953. 











MOTOR VEHICLE FATALITIES IN 1953 resulted in 40,000 life insurance death 


ESTIMATED 
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claims, representing aggregate death payments of $76,000,000, 
the Life Institute tells us...More than $5,000,000,000 of new 
capital was made available for the national economy last year 
from the year's additional accumulations of funds for life 
insurance policyholders, bring the total for such funds to 
$78 ,201,000,000. 

















U. S. FIRE LOSSES IN JANUARY amounted to $86,493,000... 
Greater New York Insurance Brokers Association, Inc., has 
called the compulsory insurance plan a "gold brick" and a 
"license to kill and maim"...Fire Underwriters - Engineers 
Conference is scheduled to be held April 26-28 at New York's 
Hotel Statler...Two sections of the Casualty Manuals-Rating 
course have begun at the Insurance Society of New York, Inc. 




















THE PLUS VALUES OF REPRESENTING THE NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES—No. 16 in a series 





New 
Key Man 


Group Insurance 





for Business 


Concerns... 


helps you to build agency profits 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Agents have a new tool in their sales kit—a key that 
fits many doors to sales opportunities. 

It is Key Man Group Accident and Sickness Insur- 
ance which provides coverage for the executives and 
other top employees of a single employer. Both occu- 
pational and non-occupational accidents and sickness 
are included on a broad coverage basis similar to indi- 
vidual accident and sickness policies, but at lower cost. 
Limits of coverage have been designed to appeal to 
higher salaried employees. Individual medical under- 
writing is waived. 

This plan gives you a good competitive advantage 
when you prepare a complete insurance program for 
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your business clients. Learn more about it from the 
Indemnity fieldman. 

Key Man Accident and Sickness Insurance is 
another “Plus Value” enjoyed by Agents who repre- 
sent the North America Companies. Are you acquainted 
with all the others? Write, telephone or see the man- 
ager of the nearest North America Service Office. 


7 NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
® Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEO Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Pioneers in Protection—serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
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NEW YORK: 
Mighty Met 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company is now the world’s largest 
private corporate enterprise. Its 
total assets stand in excess of $12,- 
000,000,000 which noses it ahead of 
the second largest giant, The 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

The Metropolitan paid out more 
than a billion dollars to policy- 
holders in the U. S. and Canada 
last year, the greatest amount in 
the company’s history. 

In outling goals for the com- 
ing year, the Metropolitan presi- 
dent, Frederic W. Ecker, said: “In 
the year ahead business will be 
more competitive, but this is no 
cause for concern. Competition 
provides the same goods at lower 
prices, or better goods and services 
at the same price. The United 
States has grown to its present 
outstanding position on the basis 
of competition in a free market.” 


CONNECTICUT: 
Wanna Buy A Duck? 


The old established stock and 
mutual companies and their agents 
are “sitting ducks” for the special- 
ty underwriters in the fire insur- 
ance field, Roger Kenney, Insur- 
ance Editor, United States In- 
vestor, told the Connecticut CPCU 
Chapter. 

Mr. Kenney suggests that the 
older companies had better “close 
ranks” to meet the inroads of the 
“latter-day merchandisers” in the 
bread-and-butter lines. He points 
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out that for some years the straight 
fire line has been very profitable. 
Even last year when flames swept 
through the General Motors Plant 
at Livonia, Michigan, underwriting 
results were still satisfactory. 
“Now I ask you:” he continued, 
“do you wonder that the so-called 
merchandising underwriters of the 
specialty type regard the fire in- 
surance lines, particularly dwelling, 
as a rich, unmined lode of profit?” 
No, we don’t. 


EDITORS 


MASS., N. C., KY., OHIO: 


Gold Medal Winners 


One prize led to another for one 
of the winners of this year’s Gold 
Medal Awards. 

Television station WBZ-TV in 
Boston won an award last year, and 
put the $500 prize to good use. It 
produced a 10-minute color film on 
fire prevention, and the film helped 
WBZ-TV win the top place among 
television stations again this year. 

Continued on page 48 





MEMBERS OF the Chrysler Corp. and the Prudential Insurance Company, shown 
above are closing a deal by which Prudential makes a hundred year loan to Chrysler 
of $250,000,000 to finance expenditures for expanding and improving facilities. 
Seated next to Chrysler's president, L. L. Colbert, is Kerby H. Fisk (right), Pru- 
dential V. P. Standing, left to right: Caleb Stone, Prudential V. P.; G. W. Troost, 
Chrysler V. P., and H. A. Davies, Chrysler Treasurer. 





Cross Country 


Continued from page 47 


Awarded each year by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
these four gold medals go to win- 
ning newspapers, one daily and one 
weekly, and broadcasting stations, 
radio and TV, for outstanding public 
service in fire prevention and safety. 

Winners in addition to WBZ-TV 
this year were The Twin City 
Sentinel, Winston-Salem, N. C.; the 
Oxford Press, Oxford, Ohio; and 
Radio station WHAS, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


The National Board also pre- 


sented Gold Medal Honor Award 
Citations to seven other daily pa- 
pers, six weeklies, three radio sta- 
tions, and two television stations. 

In presenting the award to WBZ- 
TV last month, J. Victor Herd, vice 
president of the National Board, 
commended the station also for its 
coverage of fire prevention activi- 
ties, particularly the town inspec- 
tions conducted by the Bay State 
Fire Prevention Association. 


MICHIGAN: 
Fire 

Another mutual has decided to 
go out for fire business. This time 
it’s Michigan’s Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual. 

A broadened carrier plans to 
write fire business at a 10 per cent 


deviation from standard rates and 
hopes to pay dividends running to 
as high as 20 per cent. Business 
will be confined to Farm Bureau 
membership which includes more 
than 60,000 rural families. 

320 members from 61 county 
Farm Bureaus are forming into ac- 


_ tive fire insurance committees to 


conduct state-wide solicitation. 

Blaque Knirk was recently elect- 
ed president of the Farm Bureau 
with Nile Vermillion as assistant 
secretary and manager of both the 
property carrier and the Farm Bu- 
reau Life. 


WASHINGTON: 


Facts on Old Age 


We don’t feel so old now. We 
have just read that there are over 





SECURITY * STRENGTH « SERVICE 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


SURPLUS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 








Securities 
Deposited Other Total 
as Required Admitted Admitted 
by Law Assets Assets Liabilities 





American and Foreign Insurance Co. 


*The British and Foreign 
Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 


Globe Indemnity Company 


*The Liverpool and London and 
Globe Ins. Co. Ltd. 


Newark Insurance Company 

Queen Insurance Company of America 
Royal Indemnity Company 

*Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 

Star Insurance Company of America 


*Thames and Mersey Marine 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


$13,425,430 


$20,777,288 $21,237,661 


$ 460,373 


8,143,302 
53,599,333 


1,045,749 
1,148,379 


12,208,021 
78,947,960 


13,253,770 
80,096,339 


29,957,479 
17,408,043 
44,345,516 
60,395,452 
35,624,478 
15,547,299 


46,645,460 
27,294,278 
69,302,409 
88,276,797 
54,307,584 
23,917,513 


1,401,777 
766,419 
839,780 

1,192,331 

1,353,191 
463,519 


45,243,683 
26,527,859 
68,462,629 
87,084,466 
52,954,393 
23,453,994 


1,042,847 = 6,963,497 + 8,006,344 4,840,791 


502,752 7,357,911 7,860,663 4,850,321 


(Includes Capital) 





Annual Market 

Statement Value 

Capital Basis Basis 
$ 7,812,231 


$1,500,000 $ 7,560,971 


500,000 
2,500,000 


5,110,468 
26,497,006 


4,937,925 
25,234,604 


16,687,981 
9,886,235 
24,956,893 
27 881,345 
18,683,106 
8,370,214 


500,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 


15,916,979 
9,573,358 
23,965,990 
26,619,797 
18,064,553 
8,093,275 


500,000 3,165,553 3,100,347 


1,000,000 3,010,342 2,962,558 


* United States Branch. The amount shown under ‘‘Capital’’ is the 
statutory deposit required to transact business in the U.S.A. 


CASUALTY— SURETY — FIRE — MARINE 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL INSURANCE GROUP 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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1,000 U. S. residents who are still 
going strong after living a full cen- 
tury. And these are in just a por- 
tion of our population. 

The hardy 1,000 were revealed in 
a study of all needy aged who re- 
ceive public assistance. The U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare checked a statistical 
sample of 2.6 million persons over 
65 who receive funds under the 
State-Federal old-age assistance 
programs. 

Other facts from the study: four- 
fifths of all needy aged are 70 years 
of age or older; 

in spite of their age, 82 per cent 


WASHINGTON: 
Life Company Taxes 


The present 614 per cent Federal 
tax on the investment income of 
life companies will be extended for 
the coming year if the House Ways 
and Means Committee has its way. 
This tax provision will be a part 
of the overall Code Revision bill. 

We should take note, however, 
that the Bill is still being consid- 
ered by the Senate and its Finance 
Committee. 

The House Committee also ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to make a 
study of life insurance company 
tax problems in the hope that a 





MOVING VAN AND A MAIL BOX became part of an insurance merger recently 
in Texas. The mail box of |the American Country Life Insurance Company of Houston 
was taken down and replaced by one marked South Coast Life Insurance Company. 
Joe Woodward, president of American Country Life, negotiated the purchase of a 
majority of the outstanding stock of South Coast Life of Beaumont, and became 
president of the companies combined under the South Coast name. As a result of 
the merger, South Coast Life now has more than $20 million in force and assets 


of more than $2.3 million. 





are able to care for themselves and 
less than 4 per cent are bedridden; 

almost 60 per cent of those aged 
receiving assistance live in small 
towns and rural areas, although 
the majority of all aged persons 
live in large cities; 

most of the needy aged (59 per 
cent) live with a relative; over a 
fourth of them live alone, and less 
than 5 per cent live in any type of 
institution or nursing home; 

more than half (54 per cent) 
have been dependent on public as- 
sistance for less than five years; 
and only 5 per cent have received 
it for 15 or more years. 
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permanent tax formula can be 
worked out. 


ARKANSAS: 


Insurance Probe 


The Arkansas Legislative Coun- 
cil has received a proposal asking 
that insurance companies be in- 
vestigated and that corrective leg- 
islation be studied. Senator John 
W. Cloer accused the companies of 
making excess profits, not giving 
policyholders a “fair deal,” and of 
hampering industrial development. 

Speaking of the rating bureau, 
Senator Cloer said: “They’re con- 

Continued on page 50 








GRIZZLIES 


ruled the wilds 


of CALIFORNIA 


When pioneers braved Califor- 
nia’s gold-trails, the mighty griz- 
zly (ursus borribilis) was king of 
the Sierra. Specimens were killed 
weighing 1,000 pounds! 

It is not surprising therefore, that 
a bear, among other symbols, is 
pictured on California’s Great 
Seal , designed in 1849. 


A “Great Seal’’ of the insur- 
ance business is PACIFIC 
NATIONAL’S, below, token of 
strength, stability and service 
for both Agent and Assured. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 








the 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
company 


leader in 
property valuation 








| Constitution | 
Insurance 


REINSURANCE 
FIRE and ALLIED LINES 


Henri G. Ibsen 


President 


90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38 
NEW YORK 








Cross Country 
Continued from page 49 


trolled by the big foreign corpora- 
tions outside Arkansas. They are 
the ones who fix the rates.” 

State Insurance Commissioner 
Harvey Combs has issued a report 
that stock fire companies made 


profits of 15.14 per cent during 
1948-52. This is triple the 5 per 
cent limit allowed by state law. 

The Commissioner had ordered a 
reduction in rates, but has no power 
to order the companies to refund 
any excess profits to policyholders 
at the time the reduction was 
ordered. 





A Roving Reporter Asks: 


Mr. Underwriter, Does Your Slip Show? 


"A TOW that the major markets 

have jacked up their rates on 
the sub-standard automobile risks 
to what may well prove to be an 
adequate level, a number of the 
companies that had been working 
in these preserves have shouldered 
their scythes and moved elsewhere. 
These are the insurers that had 
capitalized on the opportunity that 
existed by reason of the fact that 
the tariff for the class 2 risks was 
inadequate. So long as the class 2 
tariff was only 15 per cent above 
class 1 when it should have been 50 
per cent, an opening was there for 
discerning underwriters and ac- 
tuaries. 


Class 2 Business 


These companies made insurance 
available for the class 2 risk at a 
price so long as the class 2 risk 
went begging simply because it was 
not realistically rated. Such under- 
writers felt they were on safe 
ground because they were dealing 
with a class situation and were not 
getting simply the “clunker” risk 
that had been weeded out elsewhere 
because of its individual odor. 

The opportunity for such com- 
panies was especially favorable in 
states in which the regulations 
were generous on the score of per- 
mitting risks to be rated up, on re- 
quest of the insured. Such under- 
writers went on the theory that 
there was a correct rate for this 
type of business and apparently 
there was a good deal of success 
attained in this field. Those under- 
writers had a definite policy and 
rationale. 

When circumstances changed they 
accommodated themselves to the 


new day and took a walk. As they 
see it now, with the rates for the 
class 2 risk on what appear to be a 
correct basis and with the theory 
abandoned of making it just a mite 
easier on the class 2 risks by add- 
ing just a mite to the class 1 rate, 
there is no longer a legitimate and 
reasonable place for a sub-standard 
underwriter any longer. All such a 
company can expect to get now is 
the risk that is cast loose oy virtue 
of individual underwriting rather 
than by reason of belonging to 
a class that was “sentimentally” 
rated. 

There are imaginative under- 
writers always on the lookout for 
distinctions that exist in fact but 
that are ignored or slurred over in 
the rating pattern of the conven- 
tional market. For example, there 
is the junk dealer risk, The conven- 
tional market makes no distinction 
between the one horse operator who 
collects junk from door to door and 
delivers it to the yard on the one 
hand and the full scale junk yard 
with its cranes and other mechani- 
cal hazards, explosion risks, etc. 

The conventional market may 
have junk yards on its K O list 
without any attempt to distinguish, 
so the underwriter who is looking 
for these openings that conven- 
tional procedures provide will offer 
a market for the one horse operator 
and expect to do well at it. He may 
even be able to get higher than the 
manual rate. 











COOPER'S CALCULATING TABLE 


1954 Edition, for Additional or Return Pro-Rata 
Premium and New Short Rate Unearned or Re- 
turn Premium. Covers 1954-1959. Also available 
—newly designed Household Inventories. Write 
for illustrated brochure and order blank. 


COOPER FORMS, Dutch St., N.Y. 38, N.Y. 
Insurance Printers and Publishers since 1888 
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Take this delicate matter of the 
so-called racial underwriting. Obvi- 
ously, the politics of the situation 
are such that a distinction on this 
basis could never be tolerated, but 
there are underwriters who, en- 
tirely innocent of emotional bias, 
will insist that one hundred thou- 
sand cars in Negro hands produce 
a greater quantum of losses than 
an equal number of cars in white 
hands. They say then that there 
may be a de facto class even if the 
conventional rate structure does 
not recognize it. Then there may be 
an opportunity for an adroit under- 
writer to move in and provide a 
market by treating the Negro risk 
en masse as a Class. This, of course, 
carries no implication of race preju- 
dice or emotionalism. It is too 
recherché a consideration ever to 
be spelled out, but the in and out 
type of underwriter has been able 
to trade on such distinctions. 


Good Hunting 


It is interesting that, at the same 
time there were underwriters mak- 
ing money from the top loss bracket 
of the class 2 market, there were 
such companies as Allstate that 
were finding good hunting in the 
choicest part of the class 2 field. 
Allstate, for instance, discovered 
distinctions in fact, but not in the 
manual, and capitalized on the op- 
portunity. They divined, for in- 
stance, that youngsters still in the 
family nest that were just com- 
mencing to drive a car were far 
preferable to the young driver be- 
yond the curfew age. Also that a 
young driver, married, and with 
bairn was a better bet than one 
without issue. 

The bureau and organization 
leaders are thoroughly alert to the 
need of guarding against providing 
such openings in the future. What 
they could use some of are Devil’s 
Advocates, so to say, who would 
take the part of the sinister com- 
petition and try to find in the con- 
ventional pattern possible group- 
ings that could be defined, sepa- 
rated, rated attractively and snuck 
away when the big boys weren’t 
looking. 

—Levering Cartwright 
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We're Sailing Along 


Right now we’re flying over interest- 
ing territory. Things look good below. 
Why not climb aboard our magic carpet? 
We could go places together—and it’s an 
easy way to travel. Interested? Write 


Bill Sieger for details. 


Bankes National 


Life Insurance Company 


MONTCLAIR, Neb 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Is Life Insurance Too Expensive?—Part 3 


HE first two installments of 

this article appeared in the 
February and March issues of this 
magazine. They were designed to 
show that life insurance is no 
more expensive today than it was 
before the advent of high income 
and estate taxes—that is, from a 
comparative point of view. The 
first installment dealt with life in- 
surance as protection, while the 
second installment dealt with the 
investment element of life insur- 
ance. One of the main purposes 
was to bring out the point that 
those who purchase life insurance 
need not always turn to special 
schemes and devices, based on tax 
savings, in order to obtain com- 
bined protection and investment 
at a reasonable cost. 

On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, there are ways and 
means by which the estate picture 
may be improved through the pur- 
chase of life insurance other than 
directly by the estate owner on his 
own life. This is particularly true 
in the case of taxpayers who own 
large estates, or those who have 
substantial incomes. 

It is believed, however, that a 
word of caution is in order — 
namely, that it should not be taken 
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as indicative just because a spe- 
cial plan seems to improve the es- 
tate picture of one taxpayer, it 
must prove beneficial in every tax- 
payer’s program. Great care should 
be exercised by all life insurance 
underwriters when recommending 
any such proposal. They should be 
thoroughly convinced that the plan 
will be suitable for filling the 
needs of their prospective clients. 


Bad Practices 


It is to be regretted that all un- 
derwriters do not seem to follow 
this line of reasoning. For ex- 
ample, in recent months there has 
appeared to be a _ considerable 
amount of activity in so-called 
“bank loan” plans by certain un- 
derwriters who attempt to fit their 
proposals to each and every case 
regardless of expedience. In fact, 
they have even gone to the extreme 
of recommending the purchase of 
single premium deferred annuity 
contracts in order to make the sale 
more attractive. Such a general 
practice should be condemned by 
all scrupulous life insurance un- 
derwriters, as it has been by the 
associations that represent them. 

In this article I will explain 
some of these special plans for the 
use of life insurance and annuity 


contracts. An attempt will be made 
to bring out the disadvantages as 
well as the advantages, and, in 
view of the fact that the “bank 
loan” plan has been mentioned 
previously, it might be advisable 
to start with that subject. 

First, the following tax conse- 
quences should be understood: 

Federal Estate Tax: Under the 
present Federal estate tax law, life 
insurance proceeds are includible 
in the estate of the insured: (1) If 
he has retained any legal inci- 
dents of ownership in the policy: 
or (2) If he has paid the premiums 
either directly or indirectly. It is 
hoped that Congress will eliminate 
the “premium-paying” test from 
the law at an early date. 

Federal Income Tax: Under the 
present Federal income tax law, 
premiums paid for personal life 
insurance are not deductible. In- 
terest paid on loans to purchase 
life insurance is deductible, except 
in the case of certain single prem- 
ium and endowment policies. A 
single premium policy is defined as 
one for which less than four an- 
nual premiums are paid. 

There are many other provisions 
of Federal and State laws that af- 
fect the taxability of life insur- 
ance and annuity contracts, but 
the foregoing will be sufficient for 
the present discussion. 

It should also be clearly under- 
stood that there is no fixed formula 
for borrowing money with which 
to purchase life insurance. Some 
proposals are extremely involved 
and include the present life insur- 
ance owned by the taxpayer and 
his family, while others merely 
pertain to new insurance. This ar- 
ticle will be confined to a very 
simple plan in order to bring out 
only the general principles in- 
volved. 

In the illustrations that follow, 
it will be assumed that the tax- 
payer is 35 years of age: that he is 
in the 50 per cent top income tax 
bracket and the 33 1/3 per cent 
estate tax bracket; and that he is 
able to borrow money to purchase 
life insurance at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum. 

This taxpayer, at age 35, would 
be able to purchase $100,000 of 
Endowment At Age 85 on his own 
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life for an annual premium of $2,- 
169. The results for 50 years 
would be as shown at right. 

This same taxpayer, at age 35, 
would be able to purchase $187,300 
of 10-Pay Endowment At Age 85 
on his own life for an annual pre- 
mium of $9,730. If the insurance 
company would permit him to dis- 
count the 10 annual premiums at 
24 per cent, the total would be 
about $87,300; and if the bank 
would loan him this amount at 3 
per cent per annum, the results 
would be as shown in the second 
table at right. 

A fair comparison of the two 
foregoing plans will, of course, 
show some advantages and some 
disadvantages. The net estate 
value of the “bank loan” plan is 
always equal to, and, during the 
first nine years, greater than the 
regular plan. On the other hand, 
the cash values of the regular plan 
are much better than those of the 
“bank loan” plan for the first few 
years when compared with the out- 
lay of cash, but the “bank loan” 
plan shows a profit of $34,525 at 
the end of the 50-year period, 
while the regular plan shows a 
loss of $8,450. 


Collateral 


Another factor that should be 
mentioned pertains to the collat- 
eral for the loan. Naturally, dur- 
ing the first few years, the cash 
value of the insurance policy 
would not be sufficient collateral 
for the entire loan. This situation 
is usually overcome by having the 
insured either pay the difference 
in cash or furnish additional col- 
lateral until such time as the cash 
value is sufficient for that purpose. 

The disadvantages of the “bank 
loan” plan might be summed up as 
follows: 

(1) There is no assurance that 
the Government will permit the 
deduction of the interest paid for 
the loan over the next 50 years. 
There has been considerable doubt 
expressed in Congress as to the 
continuance of such deduction. Of 
course, if the deduction is not al- 
lowed, then the cost of the “bank 
loan” plan would exceed the cost 
of the regular plan. The annual 
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Year Total Premiums Cash Value 


32,535 
43,380 


86,760 


108,450 


Endowment at Age 85 
Face Value Net Estate Value 


$100,000 $66,667 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


17,352 
66,667 


66,667 
66,667 


21,690 14,800 
24,700 
34,600 
44,400 
54,100 
63,000 
74,000 
86,000 

100,000 


54,225 
65,070 
75,915 


66,667 
66,667 
66,667 
66,667 
66,667 


97,605 


* Matures at age 85 as an endowment. 


10-Pay Endowment at Age 85 


Total Interest: Computed at $1,309.50 per year—that is, 3 per cent of 


Cash Value: 


Face Value: 


$87,300 loan, or $2,619, less 50 per cent income tax 
deduction benefit. 

Computed by adding Cash Value and Unearned Pre- 
miums, and then deducting loan. 

Computed by adding Face Value and Unearned Pre- 
miums, and then deducting loan. 


Total Interest 


$ 1,309.50 
2,619.00 
3,928.50 
5,238.00 
6,547.50 
7,857.00 
9,166.50 

10,476.00 
11,785.50 
13,095.00 
19,642.50 
26,190.00 
32,737.50 
39,285.00 
45,832.50 
52,380.00 
58,927.50 
65,475.00 


Year 


Cash Value 
$—9,730 
—6,677 
— 6,238 


—2,189 


4,664 
16,277 
27,140 
38,191 
48,867 
59,169 
69,283 
80,511 

100,000 


Face Value Net Estate Value 
$177,570 $118,380 
169,760 113,178 
161,770 107,847 
153,590 102,393 
145,200 96,800 
136,600 
127,800 
118,500 
109,500 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


73,000 
66,667 


66,667 
66,667 


*Matures at age 85 as an endowment. 


premium for the regular plan is 
only $2,169, while the annual gross 
interest for the “bank loan” plan 
is $2,619. 

(2) There is no assurance that 
the bank will continue to loan 
money at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum for the next 50 years. 


Of course, if the interest rate were 
increased, the results would be 
less favorable. 

(3) There is no assurance that 
the bank will continue to loan the 
money without requiring repay- 
ment of the principal. 

Continued on page 54 
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“Ahem!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Alert to 
Any Life Insurance Need 


You most probably will not find the typical Bankers/ifeman 
waiting until the pictured situation arises to detect an 
interest in and need for retirement planning. 


Bankers/ifemen are taught from their earliest days in 
their agency offices how to seek out people with insurance 
needs . . . how to help those people answer those needs. 
Their carefully supervised experience in the field and 
thorough home office schooling add to that knowledge and 
ability. 


This very ability to help people recognize their life insur- 
ance needs makes the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of 
life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow worker 
or competitor. 


BANKERS “fe COMPANY 


DEG MOINES, IOWA 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 











Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 











Taxes 


Continued from page 53 


(4) If the insured should decide 
to surrender the plan during the 
first few years because of any of 
the foregoing adverse conditions, 
he would suffer considerable loss 
on the transaction. 

In general, it is believed that 
the “bank loan” plan may be at- 
tractive in the case of a taxpayer 
who has a large estate and who 
believes that he will be in a high 
income tax bracket for many years 
to come, especially if he owns a 
sufficient amount of low yield se- 
curities that might be used to re- 
pay the loan if desired. On the 
other hand, such a taxpayer would 
probably be better advised to sell 
his securities and pay the dis- 
counted premiums, rather than 
borrowing the money from the 
bank. For example, if the taxpayer 
in the example given owned $87,- 
300 of securities which were yield- 
ing 3 per cent or less a year, it 
would be much safer for him to 
sell them and pay the discounted 
premiums. In that case, he would 
not have the income to report for 
tax purposes, and certainly the 
Government could never make him 
include for tax purposes income 
that he did not receive. 


Caution Advised 


It must be recommended, how- 
ever, that taxpayers who do not 
have such estates, and who can- 
not be sure of having a substan- 
tial income for many years, should 
give very careful consideration to 
the “bank loan” plan before adopt- 
ing it. In this group might be 
found doctors, lawyers and other 
professionals, who presently are 
receiving high income from fees, 
retainers and commissions. Total 
and permanent disability may pre- 
vent them from earning high in- 
comes in the future. 

Of course, it is hoped that all 
life insurance underwriters will 
give heed to the disadvantages of 
the “bank loan” plan, and be cer- 
tain to advise their prospective 
clients only in such a manner as 
to be of real service to them. 
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1. How much monthly income 
will your present insurance pro- 
vide your family? 


2. Each month of disability 
wipes out a year of savings. 


3. What would happen to your 
wife and children if you were not 
here tomorrow? 


4. Your prospect has a greater 
need for your protection than you 
have for the sale. 


5. The important thing: How 
can you serve the interests of your 
prospect? 


6. Does your prospect under- 
stand how your service benefits 
him? 


7. You know what has to be done 
today. It soon becomes easier to 
do it than not to do it. 


8. Forego today’s fast dollar; 
reap tomorrow’s substantial prof- 
its. You’ve got to live with your 
prospect—and yourself. 


9. Why did you buy the Life in- 
surance you now own? 


10. People, nowadays, believe in 
insurance. But, you still have to 
explain it to them. 


11. Sooner or later, you’ll have 
a claim—on your Life insurance. 


12. Partners and _ stockholders 
love their families, too. 


13. Money isn’t everything; em- 
ployees steal merchandise. Blanket 
Position Bond. 


14. Business obtained on rates 
alone can be lost the same way. 


15. What’s the price of an em- 
ployee’s honesty? 


16. Sixty-five candles on your 
birthday cake . . . Make sure you 
have a cake. 


17. Your earning power is a 
money machine that will produce 
upwards of $200,000 for you. Have 
you insured it adequately against 
damage or destruction? 
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sales briefs... 


A LINE A DAY... 


By Mel Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


18. This is a bad time for a busi- 
ness man to die. A forced liqui- 
dation now would cost his family 
more than it would during a boom. 


19. Life insurance, for you, will 
never again be so inexpensive. 


20. Your best prospect list is a 
change-of-age file of your present 
policyholders. 


21. Insurance premiums are part 
of the cost of your living. 


22. Who’s doing whom a favor? 
The service you are rendering a 





1 don’t mind you playing “insurance 
salesman," but it seems to me the pre- 
miums are coming due awfully fast. 


prospect is more valuable to him 
than the commission is to you. 


23. Why were your five most re- 
cent “Not Takens” not taken? Did 
the policyholders tell you their 
reasons to your face? 


24. Do your Workmen’s Compen- 
sation accounts know the benefits 
of Business Accident insurance? 


25. Educational insurance re- 
places “if” with “when” your son 
goes to college. 


26. Recently heard of an insur- 
ance man who got so steamed up 
during one of his sales interviews 
that the next day he bought some 
of the insurance for himself! 


27. Good protection, good ser- 
vice. That’s what people want, 
that’s what you’ve got. 


28. Now is the time to do it. Too 
often the widow and children pay 
for life insurance. 


29. You have two problems — a 
monthly income for your widow 
and children beginning today; or, 
a monthly income for your wife 
and yourself when you’re 65. 


30. You’re making good money. 
How much are you saving? 
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FREE KIT— SEVEN SALES AIDS 


A new kit on Social Security is now available 
to fire and casualty agents. It includes... 


1. A Social Security 
“slide guide”’. 


2. Approaches to dif- 
ferent types of pros- 
pects. 


3. 13 major sales 
points for turning 
Social Security inter- 
est into insurance sales. 


4. Simplified data on 
Social Security bene- 
fits. 


5. Letter offering 
“slide guide” to secure 
inquiries. 


6. Attractive folder 
on value of sup- 
plementing Social Sec- 
urity with life insur- 
ance. 


7. Proposal form to 
illustrate to your client 
how to get the most 
out of Social Security. 











LET SOCIAL SECURITY... 


Most of your clients are covered by Social Security. 
They are interested in what they’ll get and under what 
conditions. Yet most people don’t know what Social 
Security will do—or what it won’t do. 


A successful selling plan has been created around the 
simple, human fact that people want to know what 
they’re going to get, and under what conditions. It’s 
built around a “slide guide” that tells how much Social 
Security pays people of different incomes and in varying 
family situations. The plan shows you how to turn this 


interest in Social Security into life insurance sales. 


This plan and the information in Connecticut Mutual’s 
new Social Security kit can add important new income 
and profits for your office. Send for your FREE copy today. 


The Connecticut Niutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 





SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
KIT 


Tue Connecticut Mutvat Lire Insurance CoMPANY 


HartTrorD, CONNECTICUT 


I’m interested in more profits from selling life insurance so please send me 
your Social Security kit without cost or obligation. 


Name. 





Firm 


PLEASE PRINT 





Address 





City 
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Q. What department writes this 
coverage? 


A. Inland Marine. 


Q. How is it written? 


A. As an endorsement to a Sched- 
uled Property Floater policy. 


COVERAGE 
Q. What property is insured? 


A. Item (a) $ On. medi- 
cal, surgical and dental equipment 
and instruments (including tools, 
materials, supplies and scientific 
books) used by the Assured in the 
medical or dental profession. 


Item (b) $ On property 
of the foregoing classification usu- 
ally carried by the Assured. 


Q. What 
against? 


perils are insured 


A. All risks of loss of or damage 
to the property, except as ex- 
cluded. 

There are two sections to this 
floater, separate amounts may be 
carried on: (a) scheduled instru- 
ments and equipment; (b) blanket 
on other property 


EXCLUSIONS 
Q. What are the exclusions? 


A. The policy does not insure 
against: (a) Loss or damage 
caused by wear and tear, gradual 
deterioration, inherent vice or me- 
chanical breakdown or derange- 
ment; (b) Breakage of glass 
(lenses of scientific instruments 
excepted) and articles of a brit- 
tle nature, chipping, marring or 
scratching, unless caused by theft 
or attempt thereat, vandalism or 
malicious mischief, fire, lightning, 
windstorm, earthquake, flood, ex- 
Plosion, falling aircraft, rioters, 
strikers, collapse of building or 
other structure, or by accident to 
a transporting conveyance; (c) 
Loss or damage by any process or 
while the property is actually be- 
ing worked upon and resulting 
therefrom; (d) Loss or damage to 
electrical apparatus caused by 
electricity other than lightning 
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PHYSICIANS’ AND SURGEONS’ INSTRUMENTS FLOATER 


unless fire ensues and then only 
for loss or damage by such ensu- 
ing fire; (e) Loss or damage 
caused by or resulting from: (1) 
hostile or warlike action in time of 
peace or war, (la) by any govern- 
ment or sovereign power (de jure 
or de facto), or by any authority 
maintaining or using military, 
naval or air forces; or (1b) by 
military, naval or air forces or 
(1c) by an agent of any such gov- 
ernment, power, authority or 
forces; (2) any weapon of war 
employing atomic fission or radio- 
active force whether in time of 
peace or war; (3) insurrection, re- 
bellion, revolution, civil war, 
usurped power, taken by govern- 
mental authority in hindering, 
combating, seizure or destruction 
under quarantine or customs regu- 
lations, confiscation by order of 
any government or public author- 
ity, or risks of contraband or il- 
legal transportation or trade. 


RATES 


Q. What are the approximate 
rates? 


A. The annual rates per $1000 
of insurance are: 


Section (a) $1.50 first $1,000, 
$.75 the next $9,000 and $.50 there- 
after; Section (b) $2.00 first $1,- 
000, $1.00 for each additional 1,000. 

Three-year rates are two and 
one-half times the annual. 


All-Risk Coverage on Medical 
Instruments and Apparatus 


A new Physicians’ and Surgeons’ 
Floater “form which became effec- 
tive February 1, provides improved 
coverage to doctors and dentists,” 
as related by John F. Lane, vice 
president in charge of the inland 
marine department of the John C. 
Weghorn Agency, Inc. 

Mr. Lane explained that the 
medical and dental professions can 
now obtain a broad form which 
covers all professional equipment 
and instruments (including tools, 
materials, supplies and scientific 
books) used by them in their pro- 
fession both on and off their prem- 
ises. 

“Up to February 1st, 1954,” Mr. 
Lane stated, “the on premises cov- 
erage could only be provided under 


the standard fire and burglary poli- 
Continued on page 58 
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STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Cash $630,005.94 

Cash Deposited with 
Reinsurers 

Bonds, U. S. Gov- 
ernment 

Balances Due from 
Reinsurers 


95,000.00 
824,605.05 


_. 218,909.58 
$1,763,520.57 
Agents’ Balances 
Under 90 Days.. 
Stocks, Common 
and Preferred 
(Market) 663,159.17 
Other Assets ™" 856.25 
Total Assets ...$3.302,163.00 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned 
Premiums ...... $1,170,434.29 
Losses in Course of 
Adjustment . 
Loss Draft Issued but 
still Outstanding 
Reserve for Taxes 
and Other Ac- 
crued Expenses. 216,903.37 
Other Liabilities ... 8,082.64 
Current Liabilities . $1,681,854.60 
Funds Held Under Re- 
insurance Treaties 381,703.20 
Deposits Received 
on Reinsurance 
Contracts 
Total Liabilities. . .$2,088,557.80 
Capital Stock .... 500,000.00 
Net Surplus Beyond 
All Liabilities .. 713,605.20 
Surplus to Pol- 
fieyholders.$1.213.605.20 
$3,302,163.00 


1953 UNDERWRITING 

RESULTS 

Earned Premiums. $3,257,869.86 

Incurred Losses... 1,838,781.99 
56.49% 


874,627.01 


137,997.00 
148,437.30 


Loss Adjustment 
Expense 116,263.22 

3. 
Underwriting Ex- si 
pense (Including 
Commissions) .. 1,222,839.49 
37.53% 
$3,177,884.70 
97.54% 
79,985.16 
2.46% 


Underwriting Profit 


CHARLES G. TACHAU 


Chairman of Board 


W. LESLIE MILLER 


Louisville Fire # Marine 
Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Kentucky 











Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 57 


cies. The off premises coverage on 
such property usually carried by 
the assured may still be obtained 
separately, if desired.” 


Savings to Insured 


“The savings to the assured, plus 
the broader coverage offer much 
greater advantages than the old 
form. The annual rates for item 
(a) under the new form, which 
covers both on and off premises.” 
Mr. Lane said, “are $1.50 per $100 
on a thousand dollar limit. The 
next nine thousand costs 75¢ per 
$100, and over ten thousand the 
rate is 50¢ per $100. 

“Compare this with the previous 
form which covers only the prop- 
erty carried by the assured. It 
costs $2 per $100 for the first 1,- 
000 and $1 per $190 for everything 
in excess of $1,000.” 

Mr. Lane said the important ex- 
clusions in the new form are “ra- 
dium, furniture and fixtures.” The 
policy is written with 80 per cent 
co-insurance applying on section 
(a). 

(Extracts from AEtna-izer Sup- 
plement) 

The nationwide marine defini- 
tion provides that physicians, sur- 
geons’ and dentists’ instrument 
floaters shall not cover instru- 
ments and professional equipment 
not commonly carried with the in- 
sured, nor furniture nor fixture. 
It is well to remember that micro- 
scopes, X-ray, violet ray and other 
ray lamps may be covered. 

Physicians’ and surgeons’ in- 
struments are valuable and their 
replacement after loss represents 
considerable expense. A doctor is 
away from his office a good part of 
the day and usually carries much 
of his equipment and apparatus 
with him. The exposure to loss is 
therefore comparatively severe. 


Radium 


Radium is excluded from the 
physicians’ policy. It may be sepa- 
rately insured under the Radium 
Floater, also an all risk contract 


except for the four restrictions: 
(1) war; (2) deterioration; (3) 
processing damage; (4) mail ship- 
ments other than registered first 
class. 

Radium may be in tubes, plaques 
or needles and insured at rates of 
$1.75 per $100, first $5,000; $1.50 
second $5,000 and $1.00 for any 
amount in excess of $10,000. 

Radium in a solution or bomb 
for emanation purposes requires 
special rating. Particulars should 
be submitted to the insurance com- 
pany for coverage and premium. 


Discounts and Charges 


There are several discounts ap- 
plicable to the Radium Floater 
premium: 

(1) Deletion of the “Patients 
supervision” rider increases the 
rates $.75 per $100 of coverage. 
This rider reads: “In consideration 
of the reduced rate at which this 
policy is issued the Assured agrees 
to use due diligence in the mainte- 
nance of special care and supervi- 
sion of each patient under radium 
treatment by a doctor, nurse or 
other person specially designated 
to exercise such care and supervi- 
sion.” 

(2) The policy may be written 
with a deductible. The reductions 
are: $.25 per $100 for the 10 per 
cent and $.75 for 25 per cent de- 
ductible. 

The amount of radium insurance 
should equal replacement value as 
the floater contains the 100 per 
cent co-insurance clause. 

Underwriters require certain in- 
formation as to the radium to be 
insured: (1) type of container, 
plaque, needle or tube; (2) num- 
ber of milligrams and value in 
each; (3) whether or not the in- 
sured’s entire supply is to be cov- 
ered. If insured in part, the items 
must be scheduled. 

The insurance company must be 
notified of loss by telephone or 
telegraph. It is important that a 
radium expert be employed im- 
mediately to trace the lost unit 
with an electroscope. 


To keep you up-to-date, this and other cov- 
erages appearing in this column, are latest 
revisions of material contained in the book, 
"Coverage and Forms," published by THE 
SPECTATOR. 
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Robert K. Ryan has been named 
president of Peoples Life. He 
will remain general counsel of 
the company, 

Harold D. Coley has been elected 
president of Durham Life. Prior 
to this time, Mr. Coley was vice 
president and agency manager. 

Russell C. McNay has been elected 
president of the Blue Grass Life. 
He continues as a director of the 
company. 

Donald F. Dickey has resigned as 
insurance commissioner of the 
State of Oklahoma to become 
vice president of Admiral Fire 
Insurance Company and man- 
ager of Bettes Insurance Agen- 
cies in Oklahoma. 

Alden C. Brett has been named to 
the newly created position of 
chairman of the board of Boston 
Mutual Life. Mr. Brett also is 
president and director of Arrow 
Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Robert G. Goelet has been named 
a director of the Home Insur- 
ance Company. He is vice presi- 
dent and director of Goelet 
Realty Company. 

Harrison L. Amber has been 
elected chairman of the board 
of directors of Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Amber 
was formerly president of the 
company. 

Henry C. Karpf, president, Oma- 
ha’s Live Stock National Bank; 
Oscar M. Taylor, chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission of 
New York; and Judge O. D. 


Archibald H. McAulay, recently 
named president and director of the 
North American Reassurance, was 
formerly with National Life. 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


Hamlin of the United States Dis- 
trict Court of the northern dis- 
trict of California have been 
elected directors of Mutual of 
Omaha. 

R. B. Masters has been appointed 
acting United States manager of 
the New Zealand, South British, 

and Baloise Marine Insurance 
Companies. 

Stephen W. Carey, 3rd, has ten- 
dered his resignation as presi- 
dent and director of Providence 
Washington Insurance Company 
and its subsidiary, Providence 
Washington Indemnity Company. 

Samuel A. Markel, chairman of the 
boards of American Fidelity & 
Casualty Company, Inc., and 
Markel Service, Inc., died re- 
cently. 

Henry F. Rood has been named to 
the board of directors of Lin- 
coln National] Life. He was also 


Murray D. Lincoln, president of the 
three Farm Bureau Insurance Com- 
panies, has been elected president 
of National Casualty Company. 


promoted to vice president and 
actuary. 

Francis V. Keesling, Jr., has been 
named to the board of West 
Coast Life. 

Ralph G. Hastings and Clarence 
H. Anderson have been named 
directors of Excelsior. Mr. 
Hastings is an agent in Indiana 
and Mr. Anderson is head of an 
insurance agency in Connecticut. 

Frederick W. Hubbell, president, 
Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

Ashby Millican, executive vice 
president, Liberty National Bank 
& Trust Company, has been 
named a director of the Ken- 
tucky Home Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

Continued on page 60 


W. Rankin Furey is the newly named 
president of Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company. He was formerly execu- 
tive vice president of the company. 





These Names Make News 


Continued from page 59 


A. J. Hettinger, Jr., has been 
named to the board of directors 
of Lincoln National Life. He is 
also a member of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life’s finance committee. 


Beardsley Ruml, New York finan- 
cier; Bert I. Graves, president of 
Graves Associates; and Louis B. 
Palmer, vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, were 
added to the board of directors 
of Peerless Casualty Company. 


Adolph D. Cohn, vice president and 
secretary ; George Kenigson, vice 
president and associate actuary; 
Randolph S. Rothschild, associ- 
ate general counsel and secre- 
tary; and Walter Rothschild, 
treasurer, have been named to 
the board of directors of Sun 
Life Insurance Company of 
America. 


Fred C. Doepke, president and di- 
rector of Wrought Washer Man- 
ufacturing Company, Milwau- 
kee; Henry J. Steinman, ot. 
treasurer of Steinman Lumber 
Company and Carled Investment 
Company; and D. C. Jacobus, 
president of Wausatosa Fuel & 
Supply, Gross-Callaway Fuel 
and other companies, have been 
named directors of Old Line 
Life Insurance Company. 


Benjamin L. Holland, president, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

Paul E. Sargeant, director of New 
Hampshire Fire, has been elect- 
ed a director of the Granite 
State Fire Insurance Company. 


Donald S. Smith, president and 
chairman of the board of Perfec- 
tion Stove Company, has been 
elected to the board of directors 
of Arkwright Mutual Fire. 


Kenneth E. Black, vice president 
of the Home Insurance Company, 
has been elected a director of 
General Adjustment Bureau. 


Thomas F. Newman, Jr., has been 
named deputy superintendent of 
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E. Clayton Gengras, 
president of the Fire 
and Casualty Insur- 
ance company, has 
been named a direc- 
tor of National Fire 
Insurance Company 


of Hartford. 


Everett L. Chambers 
has been elected vice 
president and secre- 
tary of the Guaran- 
| tee Mutual Life Com- 
pany. Prior to this 
time, Mr. Chambers 
was a secretary of 
the company. 


T. A. Long, vice pres- 
ident in charge of 
casualty operations 
for the National of 
Hartford Group, has 
been named execu- — 
tive vice president of 
the National Fire In- | 
surance Company of 
Hartford. 


Robert B. Pelton was 
elected treasurer of 
Allstate Insurance 
Company. He was 
formerly assistant 
treasurer and _ invest- 
ment manager. 


J. Milton Wright has 
been named vice 
president of Recipro- 
cal Managers, Inc., 
attorney and mana- 
ger of Associated Re- 
ciprocal Exchanges. 


Don Schonberg, assist- 
ant secretary and 
chief statistician of 
Mutual of Omaha, 
has been named as- 
sistant vice president 
and chief statistician. 


Insurance of New York. Mr, 
Newman was formerly secretary 
to Judge Geral Nolan. 

F. P. Perkins has been advanced 
to vice president of Aetna Life. 
He was formerly an actuary 
with the company. 

David G. Scott, actuary and assis- 
tant secretary of Continental 
Assurance, has been named vice 
president and actuary of Con:i- 
nental Casualty. 

Aubrey L. Joyce has been named 
vice president of Connecticut 
General Life. Mr. Joyce was 
formerly an actuary with the 
company. 

G. E. Beall has been named vice 
president and assistant manager 
of Indiana Lumbermens Mutual. 
He was formerly secretary of 
the company. 

Thomas E. Barton, Jr., has been 
appointed resident vice presi- 
dent of United States Casualty. 
He was manager of the Western 
department, Chicago, Ill. 

William H. Oswalt, III, has been 
appointed vice president of 
Southland Life. Mr. Oswalt will 
direct the company’s activities 
in connection with the recently 
announced Southland Center. 

George T. Armstrong has been 
elected a vice president of West 
Coast Life. 

Harold B. Kiefer has been named 
vice president of Aetna Insur- 
ance Group. Mr. Kiefer was for- 
merly a secretary in the group. 

J. J. Mertz, vice president and 
comptroller of Continental Cas- 
ualty Company, has been named 
to corresponding position in 
Continental Assurance Com- 
pany. 

Robert L. Baer has been named as- 
sistant agency vice president of 
Colonial Life. He was formerly 
assistant to the agency vice 
president. 

J. D. Anderson has been named 
agency vice president of Guar- 
antee Mutual Life. He was for- 
merly agency vice president and 
member of the board of Mid- 
Continent Life. 

Everett L. Chambers, former sec- 
retary of Guarantee Mutual Life, 
has been named vice president 
and secretary of the company. 

Hayes M. Walker has been elected 
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vice president of Johnson & Hig- 
gins. He was formerly manager 
of the company’s adjusting de- 
partment. 

. F. Cook and Ture H. Johnson 
have been advanced to vice 
presidents, group division, of 
Aetna Life. Both men were for- 
merly assistant vice presidents. 

Ralph J. Hasbrouck has_ been 
named administrative vice presi- 
dent of Security Mutual Life. 
He was formerly associated with 
Prudential Life. 

H. N. Douglass has been named 
resident vice president in charge 
of the Chicago office of New 
Amsterdam Casualty. He was 
formerly manager of the office. 

R. G. Harman has been named gen- 
eral manager of North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany and its associated compa- 
nies. Mr. Harman was formerly 
assistant general manager. His 
appointment is effective July 1. 

DeWitt T. Ray has been elected 
treasurer of Southwestern Fire 
and Casualty. Mr. Ray is presi- 
dent of the National City Bank 
of Dallas. 


a 


M. Albert Linton, board chairman of Provident Mutual Life (left) chats with E. M. 
McConney, president of Bankers Life, at the' recent meeting of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund. Mr. Linton was renamed chairman of the board of the 
organization, and Mr. McConney was elected to the Fund's Board of directors. 


John F. Harris has been appointed 
secretary of the compensation 
and liability department of the 
Travelers Insurance Company 


Lloyd R. Perkins has been elected 
secretary of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company. Mr. 


and assistant secretary of the 
‘Travelers Indemnity Company, 
the Travelers Fire and the Char- 
ter Oak Fire Insurance Cos. 


Perkins was formerly secretary 
ana assistant treasurer of 
American Fidelity Company. 
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STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE FUND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


19 SOUTH SECOND STREET © HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1953 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve for: 
Unearned Premium 
Compensation Claims 
Estimated Expense 
Investigation of Claims 
Deposit Premiums 
Credits to Policyholders 
Replacement Checks 
Re-Insurance Payable 
Meadville Housing Corp 


Cash in Banks 
Bonds (Amortized Value) 
Stocks 


$ 361,588.44 
13,802,876.78 
50,000.00 
65,855.84 
400,155.79 


$ 593,388.64 
5,789,486.51 


339,474.32 
Mortgages (Regular) 
NRGECRadOe CEUEIAL) ois c05 5c cdeceencecns 


Premiums Outstanding 


(90 days old or less) 


Accrued Interest 


Voluntary Reserves: 
Catastrophe 
Contingency 


85,542.56 


98,075.25 1,000,000.00 
5,440,197.90 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $14,864,094.66 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $14,864,094.66 


STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE BOARD 
HON. DAVID M. WALKER, Secretary of Labor and Industry, Chairman 


HON. ARTEMAS C. LESLIE, Insurance Commissioner, Member 


TOTAL DIVIDENDS PAID 
TOTAL LOSSES PAID 


TOTAL PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 


HON. WELDON B. HEYBURN, State Treasurer, Member 


$14,209,776.37 
$86,591 ,407.74 
$132,488,500.24 


NON-ASSESSABLE 
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GEORGE E. GWILLIAM, Manager 








Charles E. West, actuary, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance, has 
been named chief executive offi- 
cer of the company’s actuarial 
department. 
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Speed Warner has been re-elected 
superintendent of agents in the president of the National Asso- 
home office fidelity and surety ciation of Surety Bond Produc- 
department of Continental Cas- ers. 

ualty Company. 


Kenneth B. Kell has been named 


Willard S. Burt has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Na- 
tional of Hartford Group. He 
was formerly associated with 
American Surety of New York. 


Walter E. Winebrenner has been 
named assistant to William S. 
Youngman, president of C. V. 
Starr, Inc. 








He’s Protected — Naturally 


If your assured lived in houses like beavers, they wouldn’t 
need fire insurance. But fortunately, most families prefer 
an L & L fire policy to a watery living room. 


rH#e London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY e@ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
(Fire Department) e LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


— LONDON & 
apt eoig 
GROUP 


ee 
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Frank A. Byrnes and Harry J. Mc- 
Callion have been named assis- 
tant general counsels of New 
York Life. 

Kenneth L. Anderson, former vice 
president and manager of agen- 
cies of Union Mutual Life, has 
been named staff editor of the 
Insurance Research & Review 
Service, Inc. 

Joe B. Long has been elected direc- 
tor of agencies of State Mutual 
Life. He was formerly superin- 
tendent of agencies with the 
company. 

H. W. Barry has been named legal 
officer of Great-West Life As- 
surance of Winnipeg, Canada. 

Frank A. Christensen, president of 
the America Fore Insurance 
Group, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters Building Cor- 
poration. 

Carl S. Jones has been named sec- 

“retary of Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual from the position of as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Robert B. Rawles, assistant secre- 
tary of Atlantic Life, has been 
promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

R. W. Kunstman, assistant mana- 
ger of the Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment of Ohio Farmers Insurance 
Company and Ohio Farmers In- 
demnity Company, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president 
of both Ohio Farmers’ compa- 
nies. 

Charles E. Ray has been appointed 
to the newly created position of 
manager of Accident and Sick- 
ness insurance of Indianapolis 
Life. Mr. Ray was formerly with 
the Hoosier Casualty Company. 

Edwin D. Jefferson, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer of the New 
York and Cuba Mail Steamship 
Company, has_ been elected 
chairman for 1954 of the Insur- 
ance Committee of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Institute. 

S. Gwyn Dulancey, Robert E. Fee, 
Charles J. Haugh, David L. 
Kempf, Louis R. Lyman, Ster- 
ling T. Tooker and Foster H. 
Williams have been elected to 
the newly created post of second 
vice president of the Travelers 
Insurance Company. 
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Frederick E. Jones, president of Buck- 
eye Union Casualty Company and 
Buckeye Union Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named president of 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company. 


John A. White has been named as- 
sociate controller of John Han- 
cock. He was formerly assistant 
controller. 


John D. Moynahan, CLU, Metro- 
politan Life, Berwyn, Illinois, 
and a past president of NALU, 
has been elected to fill an unex- 
pired term on the NALU board. 


Francis L. Merritt, CLU, has been 
appointed director of training 
of Mutual Benefit Life. Mr. Mer- 
ritt was formerly associated 
with Central Life of Iowa. 


James R. Fuller has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Insurance De- 
partment of W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany. 


Frank Lang has been named man- 
ager of the Management Con- 
sulting Department of S. Alex- 
ander Bell & Company. Mr. Lang 
was formerly manager of the 
Research Department of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies 


Dividends Declared Quarterly: 
United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty—10 per cent in addition to 
regular dividend of fifty cents; 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
—fifty-five cents (increase over 
previously announced rate) ; Ex- 
celsior Insurance Company — 
ten cents; Vulcan Life & Acci- 
dent—10 per cent; Pacific Fire 
Insurance — eighty-five cents; 
Bankers and Shippers Insur- 
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ance—sixty-five cents. Semi-an- 
nually: Jersey Insurance Com- 
pany of New York—eighty-five 
cents. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
has voted to increase capital 
stock from $16,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000, the additional 400,000 
shares to be paid for by trans- 
ferring $4,000,000 from surplus 
to capital account of the com- 
pany. (Spectator’s FFA rating: 
1958 AAAA, A+, A) 


Boston and Old Colony Insurance 
Companies have announced or- 
ganization of an agency and 


production department to super- 
vise the production of all classes 
of business written by the com- 
panies. (Spectator’s FFA rating 
1953—Boston Ins. Co.: AAA+, 
A+, A; Old Colony Ins. Co.: 
AAA—, A+, A) 


Western Actuarial Bureau has an- 
nounced plans to reorganize as 
an association of stock fire in- 
surance companies. 


Provident Life Insurance Company 
has been licensed to do business 
in California, bringing to nine 

Continued on page 64 
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When you protect the property income of a business . 





. take the 


next step. Protect the personal income of your client’s employes. 


The wise employer who knows the value of Business Interruption 


Insurance—which keeps him in business even after a disaster—is 


quick to see the merit of Group Insurance. 


Without Business Interruption Insurance, disaster can halt busi- 
ness earnings—while expenses go on. Without GROUP INSUR- 


ANCE, disaster can halt his employes’ income—while the:r expenses 


go on. 


GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE is inter- 


ruption insurance for an employe’s business—the business of pro- 


ducing income. 
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So, when you sell B.I.I. . . . finish 
the job . . . sell GROUP. You'll 
be talking to the man who can 


say “yes”. 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 


American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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the number of states in which it 
operates. 


Lumber Mutual Casualty Insur- 
ance Company has announced 
the writing of plate glass insur- 
ance. The regular plate glass 
manual with limited underwrit- 
ing requirements is being used. 
(Spectator’s FFA rating 1953: 
A, A+, A) 


Allstate Insurance Company has 
announced plans to enter the 
fire insurance field. Initially, 
the writing of fire insurance will 
be confined to fire coverage on 
homes and residential dwellings 
housing up to four families and 
household contents and personal 
property in buildings housing up 
to 20 families. (Spectator’s FFA 
rating 19538: AAAA, A—, A) 


Prudence Life Insurance Company 
has become a mutual legal re- 
serve life company. The step 
was taken as part of a program 
of expansion in the life and 
A & H fields. 


State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company has ac- 
quired a site in Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee for a regional admin- 
istrative office to serve the com- 
pany policyholders in Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
(Spectator’s FFA rating 1953: 
AAAA, A+, A) 


Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been licensed in the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 


Consumer Credit Insurance Asso- 
ciation has accepted into mem- 
bership three companies writing 
credit life and credit disability: 
Guarantee Reserve Life, Michi- 
gan Life, and Pioneer-American 
Life. 





The Spectator's FFA ratings above show 
first the company's financial appraisal; 
second, liquidity; third, loss paying ability. 
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36 DOVER RD. PHONE 2-9295 


SECOND ANNUAL CREATIVE Local Outdoor Advertising Awards Contest has 
been completed. Third prize in the Intermediate Poster Division was won by John 
P. Sayers, Ohio insurance man, whose poster appears above. As usual the contest 
was sponsored by the Outdoor Advertising Association in order to give recognition 
to outstanding campaigns. Third award in the Semi-Spectacular Display Division 
went to Memphis insurance agency, D. A. Fisher, Inc. 





Richard A. Selser, insurance man- 
ager of Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been named assistant trust 
officer of the bank. Mr. Selsez 
wrote the article, “How a Bank 
Buys Insurance,” in the June 
1953 SPECTATOR. 

H. C. Carden, vice president in 
charge of national advertising 
of Mutual of Omaha, has been 
given the added duties of vice 
president in charge of public 
relations. 

Jay R. Vaught, assistant secre- 
tary, has been promoted to as- 
sistant vice president in charge 
of the new agency service de- 
partment of the Central Na- 
tional Insurance Company. 

Joseph F. Bechtel has been ap- 
pointed an executive assistant 
in the Home Office of the Atlas 
Group of insurance companies. 
He was formerly a special agent 
in suburban New York. 

George A. Scheidler has been pro- 
moted to city loan secretary of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Prior to 
this time, Mr. Scheidler was 
supervisor of city loans. 

Robert L. Deverall, former assis- 
tant secretary of the Yorkshire 
Insurance Company, has been 
named an assistant vice presi- 
dent. 

Donald P. Littlefield, former as- 
sistant secretary of the Excel- 
sior Insurance Company, has 
been promoted to head of the 
Underwriting Department. 

Frank G. Snelgrove has been ad- 
vanced to farm loan secretary 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. He was for- 


merly supervisor of agricultural 
loans. 

Robert W. Staton has been named 
agency director of the Central 
Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He was previously super- 
intendent of agencies of United 
States Life. ; 

Benjamin F. Ferrier, vice presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Cas- 
ualty Company, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern Manager. 

John H. Ledbetter, former asso- 
ciate manager of the Southern 
Department of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company, has 
been named manager. 

Mary Flanagan has been named 
editor of “Points,” a monthly 
publication of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New 
York. 

Robert Allen has been named 
group sales and service super- 
visor of the Paul Revere Life 
Insurance Company. He for- 
merly supervised the company’s 
group policyholder service pro- 
gram. 

H. W. Barry Manning has been 
appointed legal officer of the 
Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany. He was formerly legal 
assistant of the company. 

Philip B. Cadman has been ap- 
pointed underwriting manager 
of the Royal-Liverpool Insur- 
ance Group. He was formerly 
assistant underwriting manager. 

A. N. Culling, CLU, former man- 
ager of the Renewal Depart- 
ment, has been named to the 
newly created position of direc- 
tor of policyowner services for 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 
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Gene Conley has been appointed 
Field Supervisor for American 
Mutual Life Insuraace. 

Charles W. Kappes, Jr., has been 
named an executive officer with 
the title of associate 2c. unsel of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company. Formerly, he was 
an assistant counsel. 

Robert F. Carroll, formerly with 
the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters, has been 
named a vice president of Dore- 
mus & Company. 

Annetta Cornell Cree has been ap- 
pointed Home Office representa- 
tive of the Northeastern Life 
Insurance Company. 

Joseph J. Stall, former manager of 
the Los Angeles Group Insur- 
ance office of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has 
been appointed assistant secre- 
tary, Group Insurance depart- 
ment, in the Home Office of the 
company. 

W. P. Latournerie, former super- 
visor, premium collections, of 
the Great West Assurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed man- 
ager, premium collections. 

Dr. Harry L. Colombo, associate 
medical director of the National 
Life Insurance Company of Ver- 
mont, has been elected medical 
director. 

Carlyle P. Ruhl has been appoint- 
ed a director of agencies in the 
Mid-America Home Office of the 
Prudentia] Insurance Company. 
He was formerly manager of the 
DuBois (Pa.) District Office. 

Harold F. Storey has been trans- 
ferred from the Boston office of 
the Springfield Group of Insur- 
ance Companies to the Head 
Office as superintendent of 
agencies. 

Robert T. Pooley has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the 
newly coordinated inland ma- 
rine, burglary and glass depart- 
ments of the Metropolitan Office 
of the Royal-Liverpoo! Insur- 
ance Group. 

Herbert A. Bell has assumed his 
duties as Superintendent of 
Agents for the Western Life 
Insurance Company. 

J. J. O'Connell has been appointed 
superintendent of the Brokerage 
Department of the Hartford 

Fire Insurance Company. 
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Popular State Agent Jacob Davis 
made honorary member of Black- 


foot Tribe in 1860. 





Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . Springfield, Mass. 
New England Insurance Company . . Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . « Detroit, Mich. 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ Benefit and Pension Funds 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 












American Equitable Assurance 
Company of New York 
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MAMAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Milliesn Dollars 
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By John Alan Appleman 


Chapter Ill. 


Income Tax Savings 


1. As Increasing Capital. <A 
client may add to the corpus of his 
estate, or his capital savings, 
either by depositing his money in 
a bank, by purchasing securities or 
investments with it, or by the pur- 
chase of life insurance. Ordi- 
narily, if money is placed in a bank 
it earns no interest or a very small 
rate of interest. If the funds are 
invested successfully, the client 
pays income tax upon the earnings 
from such investment, and the pay- 
ment of this tax upon such earn- 
ings, at the present high income 
tax rate, decreases the value of 
those earnings and requires a 
longer period of time to accumu- 
late the desired capital. 

Assume, however, that these 
same earnings are deposited, as 
they are received, with a life in- 
surance company unter a life in- 
surance program. The earnings 
made by the life insurance com- 
pany are not his personal income 
and are, therefore, not included in 
his income tax return, and are not 
diminished by personal income 
taxes. 

2. Deferment of Income to Lower 
Tax Years. As a corollary to the 
preceding example, the insured can 
either defer the receint of life in- 
surance proceeds until his death, 
or until the time of his retirement. 
If the proceeds remain with the 
insurance company until his death, 
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there is no reduction of the in- 
crease of such earnings through 
income tax at all. 

Such funds may, however, well 
be applied to a retirement pro- 
gram. The tax incidents are then 
chargeable to the insured either 
upon the same basis as an annuity 
or upon a more favorable basis, 
except where interest option is 
elected or right of withdrawal re- 
tained. At the time of retirement 
there are three distinct tax advan- 
tages: (1) the insured has de- 
ferred the receipt of income until 
his period of active earnings has 
ended, and his income tax is much 
lower—perhaps resulting in zero 
tax through the use of his ex- 
emptions; (2) any tax is based 
upon the favorable annuity 3 per 
cent rate or upon the return of 
principle rule, thus postponing 
still further the incidence of the 
income tax; (8) in the ordinary 
instance, there is no capital gain 
taxable on the increase of the 
amount receivable over premiums 
paid. 

If installment payments are 
based upon life expectancy, the 3 
per cent rule is applied; if paid 
over a specified period of years or 
in fixed amounts, depending upon 
the option selected, no tax is due 
until the premium cost is recov- 
ered. The balance is ordinary in- 
come. In the case of stocks and 


bonds, dividends received would 
add to the wage earner’s top in- 
come bracket each year and ma- 
terially reduce the net earnings, 
while, in the event of an increase 
in value, a capital gains tax would 
have to be paid. Life insurance 
thus affords a very flexible medium 
for postponing the incidence of 
any taxation questions. 

Under the pending proposals for 
tax changes, it is quite likely that 
the 3 per cent rule will be modi- 
fied or abrogated, but the identical 
principle would remain effective. 

3. Purchase of Annuities. ['re- 
quently an older person may have 
a substantial estate and be sub- 
ject to heavy income taxes upon 
the returns from his investments. 
He also may be unwilling to com- 
mence a system of inter-vivos gifts 
because he is uncertain as to how 
materially the income from his in- 
vestments may be reduced in the 
event of a depression. 

For such a person, wisdom sug- 
gests the purchase of a substantial 
non-refund annuity, which will 
provide whatever income is needed 
for him during the remainder of 
his lifetime. This offers several 
distinct advantages: (1) he can 
start giving away substantial 
amounts of money and property 
during his lifetime by proper gifts, 
in order to reduce his estate and 
his estate tax; (2) he can create 
necessary trusts from funds on 
hand. looking solely to income for 
beneficiaries who will be in lower 
tax brackets and thus receive a 
larger net benefit from the same 
investments; (3) he can give a 
greater responsibility to his chil- 
dren or associates in the conduct 
of a business presently operated 
by himself, without fear of per- 
sonal loss of income in the event 
such persons should prove un- 
skilled, resulting in a loss of such 
business, while having the benefit 
of personally directing their ac- 
tivities during his lifetime. 

In addition to the advantages 
given above, if such an individual 
were already in a 50 per cent es- 
tate tax bracket, the resulting es- 
tate tax savings means that he is 
purchasing the annuity by paying 
only one-half of the usual charge. 
The United States Government is 
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financing the other one-half of the 
cost. It is true that if he died 
shortly after his purchase, there 
would be some loss, but this would 
in many instances be offset by the 
gifts or trusts mentioned. It would 
not take many years to recoup the 
one-half of the principal invest- 
ment not represented by estate tax 
savings. In addition, the return 
from the annuity will be substan- 
tial; yet the only income tax 
thereon would be upon the favor- 
able 3 per cent basis, whereby the 
insured pays income tax only upon 
3 per cent of the cost of the an- 
nuity until his entire cost has been 
credited. Amounts received there- 
after constitute ordinary income. 

Although the same principle 

would remain in force, the 3 per 
cent rule is apt to be modified 
under the pending proposals for 
tax changes. 
“4. Savings to Beneficiary. At the 
present time, if a beneficiary re- 
ceives money from settlement 
agreements under the interest op- 
tion, the interest must be reported 
for income tax purposes. However, 
if the beneficiary receives mixed 
principal and interest payments, 
regardless of whether the insured 
or beneficiary makes the election, 
no matter how small the portion 
from principal may be, there is no 
income tax includible as to either 
principal or interest. This is a 
most important tax savings fea- 
ture, particularly where such pay- 
ments are being made to one 
whose other income is sufficient to 
require payment of income tax. 

It should be pointed out as a 
cautionary matter, however, that 
the Treasury Department has long 
been unhappy with this situation. 
and that legislation may be passed 
some time in the future to alter 
this situation. In such event, how- 
ever, only the portion which is 
represented by interest will be tax- 
able. 

In fact, under the present tax 
Proposals now almost certain to 
be adopted by Congress, this ap- 
pears to be one of the forthcoming 
changes, so that the inequity now 
existing between the interest op- 
tion and other options under 
Which interest is payable will be 
removed. 
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FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


as a fundamental aspect of 
. career life /underwriting 
= have long been stressed in the 
training and sales procedures 
of Equitable /Life of lowa 
associates. Hence it follows 
rather naturally that the Com- 
pany consistently maintains its 
standing as one of the leading 
life companies in the percent- 
age of policy proceeds held 
under Options of Settlement. 
} 
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The city 
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burn down! 
















In the Philippine port of Davao one night, a terrifying 
light flared and spread with the wind. Fire was loose! 

It burned beyond control, despite all efforts to quench it 
devouring warehouses, offices and stock worth millions of 
dollars. 


, 


Fires burned for a month. 

But so swiftly did agents for American International 
Underwriters go to work, that within the same month, 90 
percen: of their claims were processed—and closed! Rebuild- 
ing started before the fires were out. 

Such on-the-spot American service is typical of American 
International Underwriters whose representatives are 
located just about everywhere in the world. 


Private American investments abroad, also located just 
about everywhere, now total over 16 billion dollars with an 
increase of 4 billions in the last three years alone. These 
investments imply tremendous insurance opportunity, some 
of it probably originating in your own locality. 

It’s easy to handle. You only need the same kind of in- 
formation for risks abroad as for those at home. Policies 
are written in familiar American terms, losses paid in the 
same currency as premiums, or, where local law allows, in 
U.S. dollars. 

Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to handle 
foreign risks. Take them to AIU — and AIU is your expert. 
For full information and literature, write to Dept. S of 
the AIU office nearest you. Or call in person. 


# SMa, American 

a International 

e! ; 
Underwriters 


New York 5, N. Y 102 Maiden Lane 
RASTER 85a c.asa) 60s cacesessv os csvasazyitaseisssasccuaoeapecsenuesinaiene 148 State Street 
Washington 6, D. C Bi : 312 Barr Building 
PRRNERE OE AIRS eccscceesoscessevsacesesxeavaveses 307 Candler Building 
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Distribution Study 


Continued from page 35 


2¢ per cent relying on insurance 
companies. Service businesses, on 
the other hand, use insurance 
companies in 38 per cent of the 
cases compared to 31 per cent who 
depend upon trust companies. A 
substantial proportion have com- 
pany plans—especially among re- 
tailers where the figure is 20 per 
cent. 

Although 50 per cent of the 
formal sick leave programs, near- 
ly all of the informal sick leave, 
and 15 per cent of the retirement 
pensions are taken care of through 
self-operated company programs, 
it is evident from this survey that 
distributive businesses are very 
willing to turn over the details 
of record keeping and payment to 
outside professionals. This is due 
partly to the small size of many 
distributive businesses. Another 
factor is that the management 
groups in these companies are 
typically small and have a wide 
variety of other responsibilities 
as compared to the more special- 
ized management organizations 
of larger industrial, financial and 
utility companies. 


Coverage 


In the units surveyed, the en- 
tire non-executive group is cov- 
ered in 44 per cent of the retire- 
ment pension plans and 74 per 
cent of the formal sick leave plans 
described in the survey. Other 
benefits range between these fig- 
ures. Coverage of at least three 
quarters of the non-executive em- 
ployees occurs in 64 per cent of 
retirement plans and 88 per cent 
of formal sick leave plans with 
the other benefit percentages fall- 
ing in between. 

Executive coverage is higher in 
every case than non-executive 
coverage. The differential between 
the two groups is approximately 
30 per cent—that is 30 per cent 
more of the plans provide com- 
plete coverage to executives than 
to non-executives. There are also 
important differences in coverage 
figures according to the type of 
business. 
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Wide variation is found in 
financing arrangements for the 
different employees benefits. Sick 
leave and retirement pension 
plans are most often financed en- 
tirely by contributions of dis- 
tributive employers. On the other 
hand, in many hospitalization and 
surgical plans, employees alone 
pay the entire cost. Most bene- 
fits, however, are financed jointly 
by employer and employee con- 
tributions. This is especially true 
of life insurance and prepaid 
medical care. It also applies to 
hospitalization and surgical care, 
but to a lesser degree. 

Data was obtained in the survey 
on the date of adoption of major 
employee benefit plans. The his- 
torical picture shows that life in- 
surance is the longest established 
feature but that the strongest em- 





phasis today is in the field of re- 
tirement pensions. Over half of 
the life insurance programs have 
been in operation since 1940, but 
only one sixth of them have been 
put into operation since 1950. Of 
the retirement pension programs 
only 11 per cent were established 
as early as 1940 and nearly one 
quarter of them were put into 
operation during the last three 
years. 


Profit Sharing 


A highly significant result of 
this inquiry was the reporting by 
numerous companies that they are 
either considering or have already 
installed profit sharing plans with 
the attendant funding involved. 
This type of benefit was not spe- 
cifically covered by the survey. 

Continued on page 70 


Life Insurance Program Characteristics 
for Distribution Companies 





Combination 


Wholesale Service 








Total Retail 
Companies in the Survey... : : 1,208 357 452 120 279 
Companies with Life Insurance. ; ; 989 280 369 103 237 
Companies without Life Insurarce.. ; 219 77 83 17 42 
Administration 
Insurance Company 
Group Policy.... 84% 83% 82% 92% 85% 
Individual Policies. . . 7 z " : : 
aR 1 
Company Plan. . 1 1 1 0 0 
Se 1 1 0 2 1 
No Report......... 1 2 1 0 0 
Combination... .... 5 4 5 3 7 
Percent of Employees Covered 
Executive 
| Ane 84% 80% 85% 84% BA% 
75-99%... 9 14 a B 
50-74%... 2 1 2 1 3 
Under 50% 2 1 2 2 2 
No Report 4 4 4 3 3 
en : 0 1 1 0 
Non-Executive _ 
|| ee 51 49 48% 57% 
7 a oo” 1” 31 24 27 
50-74%..... 8 9 7 11 10 
Se ee eee 7 6 8 6 6 
Report........ 4 4 8 2 4 
Combination... ° 0 : 0 
Financing of Program 
Entirely by Firm... 38% 39% 35% 48% 35% 
Entirely by Employees. ; 2 3 0 3 
Both Firm and Employees ee 57 55 59 51 59 
1 ere ; as 1 1 1 0 1 
Combination............ ao os 2 2 3 1 3 
Year Established 
1940 or Earlier... ... : 41% 4% 40% 48% 40% 
1941-1950...... ; ; 36 38 37 
1951 or Later. . : 12 14 12 10 12 
No Report... . ; : 10 9 12 4 10 
Combination... . mane 1 * 1 1 1 
Coverage for Dependents 
Yes...... “3 22% 22% 22% 14% 24% 
eee 72 71 . = 7 
No Report... . 6 7 
Ce eee : 0 1 0 0 
Under Union Contract i 
We bee 33.3 8 7% 8% 15% /o 
ie yacaneangae pried. pateen a” 86 84 80 85 
Ee ey renee baer 6 6 7 3 4 
(| ee eae eee 2 . 1 3 3 
* Less than 0.5%. 


Percentages for various groups may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
Copyright 1954, by The Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 








Distribution Study 


Continued from page 69 


Nevertheless, 20 per cent of the 
companies reporting contemplated 
changes in their benefit set-up 
mentioned this feature. Perhaps 
it is an important clue that this 
device will be widely relied on 
in future years to overcome some 
of the serious employee relations 
problems of retail, wholesale and 
service businesses. 

A very important part of this 
report shows the variations be- 
tween distributors of different 
size and in large or small com- 
munities. “Size of city where re- 
tailers are located,” the report 
states,“is significant as to whether 
or not they have retirement pen- 
sion plans and formal sick leave 
plans. The larger the metropolitan 
area, the more companies have 
these two types of benefits. 

“In cities below 50,000 popula- 
tion, fewer retailers provide life 
insurance or informal sick leave. 
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Hello, there! You asked me to call back 
today—about that policy. 








However, in all city size groups 
above this figure the proportions 
are about the same.” 

Charles W. Harbaugh, manager 
of the National Chamber’s Dis- 
tribution Department, points out 
that this is the first time facts on 
these benefits have been made 
available from the distribution 
business, which contains more 
than 2% million separate com- 


panies. In fact, more than two 
thirds of all companies in the 
United States are exclusively en- 
gaged in retailing, wholesaling, or 
service. Well over 150,000 persons 
are employed in the companies 
covered by the Chamber’s survey. 


New Benefits 


On the subjects of prospects, 
the survey estimates that slightiy 
over 15 per cent of the businesses 
which replied indicated they were 
considering new benefits or addi- 
tions to their present plans. “Of 
the firms contemplating changes, 
life insurance was mentioned by 
24 per cent, hospitalization by 17 
per cent, and surgical benefits by 
8 per cent.”’ Formal] sick leave and 
medical benefits plans are not re- 
ceiving much attention from dis- 
tributors who do not have them al- 
ready. Nevertheless, the strong 
showing on write-in ballots for 
profit sharing plans might indi- 
cate, the report concludes, that 
this device may be “the key one in 
personnel relationships and em- 
ployee-employer dealings for fu- 
ture years.” 
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ATLANTIC 
“CU RRENTS: 


1953... 
A Year of Solid Growth 


The annual report of Atlantic 
Life reveals the continued sound 
progress of the company. Insurance 
in force as of December 31, 1953, 
totaled $321,805,003. New business 
amounted to $63,134,269. 


The average size ordinary policy 
exceeded $6,000, a new company 
high. The average premium also 


Favorable contracts in a broad 
line, including life, annuities, acci- 
dent and sickness and hospitaliza- 
tion, plus unexcelled service to 
agents and policyowners alike, have 


ATLANTIC LIFE 








Robert Q. Lewis 
Kd on CBS-Radio 


~ “ah assisted Atlantic’s outstanding cere 
is nae agency force in achieving this fine 
ASN —r record for 1953. 


John Daly 
Xe on ABC-TV 





These 4 Great Stars 
Open Millions of Homes 
for MUTUAL of 
OMAHA’S Team 


Not just one, or two.. 
alities on FOUR Major Networks, are bringing Mutual of Omaha’s 
messages to American homes in one of the greatest radio and 
television campaigns in insurance history. 


Each week on 85 TV stations and 763 Radio Stations, these 
popular stars are telling folks the advantages of Mutual of Omaha’s 
FAMILY SECURITY PACKAGE... 
of dollars Mutual of Omaha has paid in BENEFITS. 


“Leads” by thousands are streaming in from interested listeners 
and viewers. “Walk-Ins’? are a daily occurrence in Mutual of 
Omaha’s 300 sales offices. The welcome mat is out for Mutual of 
Omaha’s enthusiastic representatives who have been “introduced” by 
Considine, Garroway, Lewis and Daly. 


If you would like to join the pace-setters .. . 
and between 25 and 55 years of age... 
DEPT., MUTUAL OF OMAHA, OMAHA, NEBR. 







INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 









: > , dent Company in the World. Home 
— ee Gis geste i. SRO 
n ea ee: Toronto. V. J. 
—— President. PN 


Mutual @ ~ 


OF OMAH 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


The Largest Exclusive’ Health and Acci- 





Bob Considine 
on MBS-Radio 


. but FOUR great Radio and TV person- 


and about the 530 millions 


if you are qualified, 
write today to AGENCY 


Dave Garroway 
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Disability Policy 


Continued from page 33 


excluded. Similarly, it would be 
unfair to include payments of the 
other types mentioned to which 
the Insured is not obligated to 
the Insurer in any manner for 
their receipt. It is only necessary, 
under paragraph 1, that he be 
disabled at the time, and an age 
bracket can be used for the period 
of insurance which will not en- 
courage the Insured to use such 
a policy either as a retirement 
program or as a supplement to an 
existing retirement program. 


3. Disability is expressly ex- 
cepted which arises from infirm- 
ities, ailments or illnesses of which 
the Insured was aware at the time 
of effecting this insurance, or 
for which he has received medical 
treatment (whether aware of the 
medical reasons or import thereof 
or not) within a period of three 
years preceding the _ effecting 
of this insurance, which _in- 
firmities, ailments, or _ illnesses 
subsequently become of such a 
character as to produce disability. 
After this policy has been contin- 
uously in force for a three year 
period, it shall be incontestable 
as to the cause of disability. 


Ambiguity 


Provisions defining the ailments 
covered and containing exclu- 
sion provisions have long been 
ambiguous and subject to strict 
construction by the courts. The 
above wording definitely requires 
a casual connection between such 
ailments or infirmities, in order 
to constitute a defense, but elimi- 
nates arguments between the In- 
sured and the Insurer where the 
Insurer can establish that the In- 
sured knew of a particular con- 
dition which later became aggra- 
vated to the point of causing 
disability, or for which he has 
received medical treatment. A 
three-year contestable provision is 
included. 


4. Disability must occur dur- 
ing the policy period and while the 
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policy is in good standing by rea- 
son of prompt premium payment 
when due. The policy shall run 
for one year from the date of is- 
sue appearing hereafter, and for 
like periods of one year from 
such anniversary date following 
the prior payment of premium for 
such annual period. 


This provision is self-explana- 
tory, and again helps to remove 
any ambiguity existing in many 
present policies. 


Disability Period 


5. In order to limit the pre- 
mium cost of the insurance, the 
Insured agrees to accept the risk 
of temporary disabilities, and 
agrees that the Insurer shall not 
be liable except as to periods of 
disability following ninety (90) 
consecutive days of disability as 
above defined. If a period of com- 
pensable disability shall be inter- 
rupted by a period of any dura- 
tion for which compensation shall 
not be payable, a new waiting 
period of ninety days shall be 
necessary to commence the run- 
ning of a new period of disability; 
provided, however, that if the new 
period of disability shall be caused 
from the same disorder as was 
the former compensable period of 
disability, no new waiting period 
shall be necessary. 


The desire of most  profes- 
sional business men is to hold 
down the cost of insurance. This 
necessarily requires that tempor- 
ary disabilities be eliminated. 
Such disabilities are expensive, 
both because they are the most 
frequent and also because of the 
considerable overhead expense at- 
tendant upon opening a file upon 
minor claims, adjusting them, and 
the like. It should be noted that 
earnings by the Insured during 
one month exceeding the 25 per 
cent limitation will not prevent 
him from recovering for subse- 
quent months if that same condi- 
tion incapacitates him during 
those periods. This avoids a hy- 
pertechnical construction of such 
provision. But if the cause of the 
disability is a new one, a new 
waiting period is required. 





6. Any period of disability 
must commence subsequent to the 
Insured’s 25th birthday and prior 
to his 55th birthday. If any pre- 
mium is paid for any period prior 
to the earlier, or subsequent to 
the latter, age, it shall be return- 
able to the Insured upon request. 


Any beginning and ending age 
period may be used, but it is rec- 
ommended that the beginning age 
be of a period when the Insured is 
prone to be married and more 


‘ stable than a very young man who 


is less cautious; and it is recom- 
mended that the final age limit 
be at least five or ten years prior 
to the age of normal retirement. 
Past the age of 55, the average 
executive or professional man 
will probably have attained suffi- 
cient financial security that such 
disability coverage is not as im- 
portant as it is to the younger man 
who is at the he‘ght of his pro- 
ductive powers. This will defi- 
nitely hold down the loss ratio 
by avoiding those questionable 
claims where the Insured is de- 
sirous of using such a policy to 
supplement a retirement program. 


Medical Exam 


7. If any disagreement shall 
arise at any time as to whether 
or not the Insured is totally and 
continuously disabled as above de- 
fined, or if a question shal] arise 
as to the pre-existing character of 
any disabling disorder, or any 
other question of coverage here- 
under, the parties agree that any 
and all such questions shal] be 
subject to arbitration in the fol- 
lowing manner: the Insured shall 
designate a physician to represent 
him; the Insurer shall designate 
a physician from the state of the 
Insured’s residence to represent 
it, and the two physicians so des- 
ignated shall agree upon a third 
physician. If the two representa- 
tives shall be unable to agree upon 
a third physician, the President of 
the State Medical Association shall 
automatically act in the said ca- 
pacity. The Insured agrees to sub- 
mit to an examination to be made 
either upon a single occasion, or 
upon different occasions, as the 


Continued on page 72 
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Disability Policy 
Continued frem page 71 


said physicians shall determine, 
and to undergo such tests as shall 
not be detrimental to his health 
which may be necessary to deter- 
mine the questions presented. The 
expenses of such tests and exam- 
inations, and the necessary travel- 
ing expense of the Insured in 
traveling to any different city for 
the purpose of examination, shall 
be paid by the Insurer. The find- 
ings of any two of the three ex- 
aminers so selected shall be ab- 
solutely binding upon all parties 
—and, if the question be one of 
whether or not total and contin- 
uous disability is present, shall be 
controlling for a period of one 
year thereafter, except in the event 
of the Insured during such one 
year period earning sums in ex- 
cess of the 25% limitation con- 
tained in paragraph 1. 

If compensable total or con- 
tinuous disability shall have con- 
tinued for one year or longer, the 
Insurer may be entitled to not 
more than one examination pro- 
cedure per year to determine 
whether or not disability contin- 
ues as of that time. Similarly, the 
Insured shall not be able to de- 
mand such procedure more fre- 
quently than once each year, if.a 
prior arbitration procedure has 
been determined adversely to him. 
All policy questions, however, 
other than the question of the 
continuance of disability, (or, if 
such original decision shall have 
been adverse to the Insured, upon 
the existence of disability at a 
later date) shall be deemed fore- 
closed by the first arbitration and 
not subject to reopening by either 
party. 


Law Suits 


This provision doubtless seems 
somewhat involved. However, it 
is felt that arbitration is much 
more desirable than litigation. In 
the first place, if there is an open 
question, the Insurer will seldom 
win, even when justice is on its 
side. In the second place, litiga- 
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von requires great expense to the 
Insured for attorneys, court costs, 
appeal fees, and the like, which 
should be avoided. 

Since the question of disability 
is primarily a medical question, 
the arbitration committee should 
be one of physicians, and the In- 
surer should bear the cost. How- 
ever, reasonable limitations should 
be placed around the procedures 
so that such examination will not 
recur too frequently. It is felt 
better-to spell out the procedures 
in detail rather than to omit any 
vital information which would 
present a question of judicial 
construction. 


8. Disability resulting from any 
one of the following causes shall 
not be included by this policy: 

(a) While the Insured is a mem- 
ber of or attached to the armed 
forces of any nation, whether in 
peace time or war time; and dis- 
ability resulting from the bellig- 
erent act of any nation, whether 
the Insured shall then have any 
connection with the armed forces 
or not. 

(b) While piloting aircraft. 

(c) Contributed to or caused by 
intentionally self-inflected injury, 
whether then sane or insane. 


It will be observed that there 
are a minimum of exclusions in 
this policy. However, it is felt 
that the above items are com- 
pletely unobjectionable and will 
be accepted by the public in gen- 
eral. 


9. The Insured shall pay the 
premium charge of ————— Dol- 
lars ($ ) a year annually in 
advance upon or before the anni- 
versary date of this policy. If 
total disability shall have existed 
for ninety (90) consecutive days 
immediately preceding the date 
upon which any premium here- 
under becomes due, the payment 
of that premium shall be waived. 





This provision appears to be 
self-explanatory, and, it will be 
observed, includes a waiver of 
premium provision under the ap- 
propriate circumstances. 

Following paragraph 9 would 
be placed the standard provisions 





and it is recommended that para- 
graphs 1 to 15 inclusive only be 
used. 


This means that the policy itself 
is non-cancellable in form. The 
Insurer cannot cancel it, since it 
has omitted paragraph 16 of the 
standard provisions, and, by vir- 
tue of paragraph 4, the Insured 
has the right to pay such pre- 
miums prior to the anniversary 
date of the policy and to continue 
it in effect. It does not seem 
necessary to place in the policy 
a great deal of excess verbiage 
concerning the fact that it is non- 


-cancellable, remewable at the op- 


tion of the Insured, or similar 
matters. It is, of course, recom- 
mended that a particular policy 
be issued only after the passing 
by the applicant of a fairly rigid 
medical examination, although 
many persons in the industry have 
informed me that they feel that 
a medical examination is much 
over-rated in coverages of this 
type. It is advised in this par- 
ticular situation only because the 
coverages are for life, and a 
thorough medical examination 
could well uncover serious phys- 
ical ailments of which the Insured 
himself may be unaware. 


Simplified Contract 


It will be observed also that the 
frills, or purely sales features, 
having no coordinated relation- 
ship to pure disability insurance, 
such as death benefits, specific 
loss payments, double payments 
when riding in or upon a common 
carrier, surgical schedule and the 
like have been eliminated, in toto. 
They have no place in a contract 
of this type, but such provisions 
can be added as desired. Likewise, 
any distinction as to cause of dis- 
ability in determining the amount 
or duration of payments, and 
picayunish provisions such as 
“confining” illness, are completely 
eliminated. 

If this discussion does nothing 
else, perhaps it will suggest to 
companies a new approach toward 
disability problems, discarding 
much of the present terminology 
and thinking which has become 
obsolete under modern circum- 


stances. 
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Land's End 
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Landmarks of the Sea 


Land’s End, which once marked the edge of King Arthur’s shadowy land of 





Lyonesse that was supposed to have stretched from here to the Scilly Isles, is a 
familiar sight to the Atlantic traveler. Viewed from a distance, the long granite 
promontory averaging 200 feet in height has the appearance of two detached 
hummocks, then a third shows to the westward—Cape Cornwall—and finally 
the whole forms a continuous line of coast. At closer range, these fantastically 
shaped granite rocks with their outcroppings of serpentine present the best 

cliff scenery to be found in England. 

Here, in this historic area, we find dolmens, 15th century buildings and mines 
which were worked before the dawn of history, in addition to a modern radio 
station and the famous Longships Lighthouse. It’s not surprising that this bleak 
coastline gave rise to the favorite Cornish toast, “Fish, tin and copper.” 





LBOT, BIRD & CO., INC. | 


Insurance Underwriters 






111 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Says “My Company for 17 years has 
led all major life insurance companies in 
net rate of interest earned on invested 
assets — 4.34% in 1953. This favorable 
“ earnings rate enables the Company to 
pay 4% interest on dividend accumula- 
tions and policy proceeds left with the 
Company. This means that I can offer 
my clients extra benefits through 4% ... 
ANOTHER JEFFERSON STANDARD PLUS.” 





Over 
$1% Billion 
Dollars Life Insurance in Force. 


| JEFFERSON STANDARD 





Life Insurance Company 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

















HERE’S REAL HELP 
FOR YOU IN SELLING 
TO SERVICE MEN 
AND WOMEN 


eee od 


Complete, up-to-date in- 
formation on Government 
benefits and the gaps 
they leave unfilled! in- 
dispensable in planning 
sound, saleable life in- 
surance programs for 
officers and enlisted per- 


sonnel. Send for your ONLY presi Rg 

copy today! $ 1 r 5 o an 
MILITARY SERVICE PUBLISHING CO. 

110 Telegraph Press Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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a 
Exchange has, for 234 years, 
ao wee been recognized throughout 
the world for its outstanding 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE service to agents and insureds. 
Henry C. Pitot, United States Manager e 


ROWAL EXCERANGE - 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY nites 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. e fds epee rages ° NCU 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD. ig WEES eros 

e 


Representation in Principal Cities and Towns of the United 


States and in Most Countries Throughout the World ¢ 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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Health Bill 


Continued from page 29 


posed law. 

Another section of the measure 
authorizes the Secretary to collect 
health insurance information and to 
make the data available to anyone 
on request. 


Congressional Action 


Many further details on the op- 
eration of this program are turned 
over to HEW. Rates for the rein- 
surance premiums the companies 
will pay, for instance, are left to the 
Secretary. The rates, however, will 
vary for different insurance plans 
“to reflect the respective hazards,” 
but the Secretary must make 
charges which will both make the 
program self-sustaining as well as 
encourage plans that promote the 
objectives of the proposed bill. 

On Capitol Hill, the biil was in- 
troduced simultaneously by Senator 
H. Alexander Smith and Represent- 
ative Charles A. Wolverton in their 
respective parts of Congress. Rep- 
resentative Wolverton has recently 
conducted an extensive health in- 
quiry as chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Senator Smith 
heads the Senate’s Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee. Both com- 
mittees have made plans for hear- 
ings on the measures. 


Will Not Compete 


As the bill is drawn up now, it 
requires the cooperation of the in- 
surance companies and other health 
service groups to make it effective, 
Secretary Hobby emphasized at the 
press conference. Also it will help 
principally those individuals who 
can and are willing to pay the pre- 
miums to buy health insurance. The 
program, however, is not to compete 
with any private reinsurance busi- 
nesses, because the bill specifies that 
the federal fund will operate only 
where private sources are not suf- 
ficient to provide reinsurance on 
similar terms and conditions. 


THE SPECTATOR 
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“Earnings Insurance 


This new, well-named form of 
Business Interruption for the small 
businessman is written as an item 
in the basic fire policy of the non- 
manufacturing risk for 150 per cent 
of the 80 per cent co-insurance 
building rate. 

The only difficulty, as alert Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island produc- 
ers have already sensed, is that it 
is possible to write $60,000 on the 
old gross earnings form, with 50 
per cent co-insurance, for less pre- 
mium than it is to write $40,000 on 
the new form with no co-insurance. 

However, anything that arouses 
interest in Biz Interruption is all 
to the good. 


Community Service 


Busy men seem to attract more 
work, often, for “free.” What are 
the benefits? Larry Ackerman, 
Dean, School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Con- 
necticut, sums up his election to 
the presidency of the American As- 
sociation of University Teachers of 
Insurance as follows: 

“It means lots of additional work, 
but it has also meant that many of 
my old friends have said ‘hello’ to 
me again. This intangible asset 
balances the workload.” 


Basic English 


Usually, interpretation of insur- 
ance company operating statements 
requires a fund of knowledge be- 
yond the ken or interest of most 
company employees. On the re- 
freshing assumption that all mem- 
bers of their organization would 
like the gist of what’s going on— 
and what it means to them—the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company recently summarized on a 
sheet of paper (814 by 14) the Com- 
pany’s 1953 operating results. 

Herewith a sample: 

“$330,477.23 was paid by the 
Company toward 1953 costs of the 
Group Hospitalization insurance 
and Group Life insurance programs 
under which a majority of em- 
ployees have protection. This was 
in addition to payments which in- 
sured employees make to cover 
their share of the premium charges 
for this coverage. 
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new england... 


“$163,879.73 was paid by the 
Company in pensions to veteran 
employees who are enjoying retire- 
ment from active service.” 

This employee relations effort, 
according to a spokesman, was well 
received. 


The Passing Scene 


A bright future is foreseen for 
fire business based on lower rates 
and increasing writing of allied 
lines . . . Connecticut took the CPL 
rate increase “in stride” ... Al 
Magnell of the Hartford ‘‘Courant”’ 
and Irving Copeland of the Hart- 
ford “Times” did their customary 
good work with their respective 
unnual financial editions . .. An 
astonished casualty underwriter 
avers that his company in 1953 
made money on every line, even 
plate glass ... With continued high 
costs of living and taxes in 1954, 
estate building for most people will 
be via the life insurance route . 
The Preferred Accident litigation 
has disturbed some underwriters 
over a broker’s status for premiums 
. .. If New York compulsory auto 
proponents ever attended a Massa- 
chusetts state insurance commit- 
tee meeting, chances are the New 
Yorkers would be less enthusiastic: 
such a mess, or is that what they 
want? 


Something New 


Credit life insurance is a little 
known line that has been developing 
fast in the past ten years. Included 
in the borrower’s financing pack- 


age, it’s a “natural.” More will 


be heard of it. 


A & H Spotlight 


Well, one must admit the A & H 
folks should’ve known. Comes now 
the Federal Trade ‘Commission 
with the promise of a “buyer’s 
guide,” i.e., a comparison of actual 
benefits versus advertised benefits 
offered by a vast number of acci- 
dent and/or health organizations. 
Those who are allegedly engaging 
in “unfair or deceptive acts of in- 
terstate commerce” will be visited 
by government investigators for 
the purpose of mending their ways 
under threat of exposure. Sounds 
rough. 

The difficulty in the Accident and 
Health insurance business is that a 
wide variety of insurers, of vary- 
ing philosophies, are wooing the 
public. Apparently, there are in- 
stances of the public being less than 
wooed. Someone blew the whistle. 
When one can’t settle his own 
family scraps, who pops up? The 
cops. 

A special liaison committee has 
been named to advise the FTC. 
Representatives are drawn from 
Life Insurance Association, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, American Life Convention 
and Association of Insurance Ad- 
vertisers. 


Today's Thought 


“Too many chiefs; not enough 
Indians.”—Sign on a chief under- 
writer’s desk. 
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ACACIA MUTUA 


Montgomery; LaNoue Matta, 


Advisory Committee. 


Sitting Left to Right: Vernon R. Zimmerman, 
Manager, Northern Virginia; President William President, William Montgomery Quality Club, 

















Standing Left to Right: Walter F. Szwed, 


Manager, Los Detroit Branch; George Johnson, Manager, 


Angeles and Chairman of the 1954 Field Portland, Oregon; Joseph Barbeau, Manager, 


District of Columbia; Clarence Fritz, Manager, 
Newark. 


eacia’s Field Advisory Committee 
Celebrates a Silver Anniversary 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-four marks the 
Silver Anniversary year of Acacia’s Field Ad- 
visory Committee and this important occasion 
was celebrated recently when the 1953 and 
1954 Committees held a joint meeting in Palm 
Beach, Florida. A place on the Committee has 
always been one of the most coveted positions 
to which an Acacia manager can aspire and 
those who qualified for the Silver Anniversary 
Committee feel especially honored. Acacia’s 
Field Advisory Committee is made up of top- 
flight managers who, in order to qualify for 
a place on the Committee, must have a record 
of outstanding performance in all phases of 
agency management. The Company’s leading 
personal producer, who is President of Aca- 
cia’s honor organization, the William Mont- 
gomery Quality Club, also serves as a member 
of the Field Advisory Committee. 

It is significant that the 25th Anniversary 
of our Field Advisory Committee should 
occur as President William Montgomery be- 
gins his 6lst year as Directing Head of 













Acacia. Often referred to as “The Dean of 
Life Insurance Presidents”, Mr. Montgomery 
has a long and enviable record of pioneering 
accomplishments to his credit. When he ad- 
vanced the idea of a Field Advisory Commit- 
tee a quarter century ago, he embarked on an 
entirely new course for attaining a closer 
working relationship between the Field and 
Home Office. Through this unique plan the 
interests of Acacia policyholders have been 
better served. Management and Acacia rep- 
resentatives in the Field have had the oppor- 
tunity to meet regularly around the confer- 
ence table in open and frank discussions of 
matters of vital concern to both. 

The Field Advisory Committee has played 
an important part in Acacia’s growth and 
development and we pay tribute to all who 
have served on the Committee during its first 
quarter century of existence. The many fine 
contributions of those who have served in the 
past will be a continuing source of inspiration 
for those who serve in the future. 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR INSURANCE 


SERVICES 


Photocopy In Light Possible 


Photocopying in four to five 
times brighter light than was 
previously possible is now avail- 
able through the use of newly de- 
veloped Dri-Stat paper. 

Peerless Photo Products, Inc., 
has announced the development of 
new Dri-Stat No. 1 (negative) 
paper, a slow-speed emulsion-cov- 
ered paper which considerably 
lessens the pre-exposure problem. 
The use of the paper permits 
photocopying under fluorescent or 
incandescent light of fairly high 
intensity or in subdued daylight. 


For Further Information Circle 138 on Card. 


Life Jobs Studied 


Job opportunities in the life 
insurance field are set forth in a 
thirty-two page booklet entitled 
“Invitation to Youth,” just pub- 
lished by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. Written from the point 
of view of high school boys and 
girls, it emphasizes career aspects 
both in the home office and the 
field. 

Colorfully illustrated, this book- 
let explains the training neces- 
sary, the type of work involved. 
and the future possibilities in a 
full range of positions in the life 
field—clerk, typist, agent, cashier 
actuary, or a professional in law, 
nursing, or medicine. 


For Further Information Circle 139 on Card. 


Fire Hazards Considered 


Fifteen technical bulletins cov- 
ering recommended procedures 
for protecting many difficult and 
unusual fire hazards have been 
made available by the Ansul 
Chemical Company. 
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Among the subjects of the lit- 
erature are: fire hazard—sulfur; 
transformer oil fires in crushed 
stone; carbon dioxide cartridges; 


and natural gas fire tests. 
For Further Information Circle 140 on Card. 


Two Letters Aid Sales 


“To My Son,” a 32-page booklet 
used by life insurance agents as 
a selling piece, is now available in 
a revised edition. Written by a 
father to his teenage son, the mes- 
sage contains two letters, one on 
success in general and the other 
on money management. 

According to the _ publisher, 
Horizon House, insurance men 
find this booklet useful both as a 
direct mail piece and also in the 


interview itself. 
For Further Information Circle 141 on Card. 


Low Cost Computer Developed 


A new electronic digital com- 
puter, ALWAC, has been intro- 
duced by Logistics Research, Inc. 





USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 80 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
— address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











According to the company, the 
machine provides increased relia- 
bility and cost savings never be- 
fore possible with electronic 
brains, and an internal memory 
system superior in efficiency to 
any low-cost computer ever de- 
veloped. 

ALWAC is a general purpose 
computer. It can calculate, con- 
clude, and choose. It is useful in 
diversified fields—statistical anal- 
ysis; cost accounting; computation 
and preparation of bills and pay- 


Continued on page 78 





Built-in Test Box Gives Static and Dynamic Checks 








Products and Services 


Continued from page 77 


rolls; keeping insurance, social 
security and personnel records; 
making economic studies, manage- 
ment reports, and business fore- 
casts; and preparation of budgets. 
The electronic brain sells for $48,- 
000. 


For Further Information Circle 142 on Card. 


Measures By Inches, Picas 


An instrument for measuring 
rapidly typed columns and manu- 
scripts, by inches, agate lines and 
picas is known as the Copi- 
Counter. A precision double-dial 
indicator, it is made with a wheel 
that is rolled up the column or 
across the line to be measured. 

If, for instance, several tables 
or typewritten pages are to be 
printed or mimeographed, the 
Copi-Counter can determine the 


total number of inches or lines 
without separate addition for each 
piece. It is also useful for mea- 
suring columns of type which, no 
matter how broken up, will be 
totalized on the dial in picas, 
inches or agate lines. The Copi- 
Counter is furnished with com- 
plete directions, in an attractive 
leather case. 


For Further Information Circle 144 on Card. 


How Foam Fights Fire 


The “whys and wherefores” of 
fire-fighting foam are set forth in 
brief question and answer style in 
a booklet prepared by National 
Foam System, Inc. The booklet, 
“Foam Fire Protection,” is pre- 
pared to acquaint the reader with 
the service, products, and devices 
offered by the company. 

According to the maker, foam 
fire protection is needed wherever 
flammable liquids are used. 

For Further Information Circle 145 on Card. 











Younghead Teaches A Lesson 


The message of a_ technicolor 
movie recently released is that the 
nation’s drivers who act like chil- 
dren are the major cause of acci- 
dents on our highways. 

Entitled, “Look Who’s Driving,” 
the film depicts Charlie Young- 
head at the wheel and shows the 
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woeful consequences of his losing 
control of his car as a result of 
childishly losing control of himself. 

The motion picture was made for 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company and is available on a 
free loan basis. 


For Further Information Circle 143 on Card. 


Counter Packages Coins 


A portable coin counter that 
folds compactly, weighs only 14% 
pounds and is equipped with a 


Automatic Coin Counter 


carrying handle is being manu- 
factured by Klopp Engineering, 
Inc. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the counter counts pennies, nick- 
els, dimes and quarters .and .pack- 
ages them for bank deposit fifteen 
times faster than the work can be 
done by hand. A single adjusting 


knob is all that must be set. 
For Further Information Circle 146 on Card, 


Safety and Combustible Fibres 
Another National Board of Fire 


Underwriters booklet, setting 
forth standards for the storage 
and handling of combustible fibres 
has been prepared. Under the gen- 
eral heading of “Standards” such 
subjects as fire-resistive fibre 
warehouses, fire extinguishing 
equipment, operation and mainte- 
nance are discussed. The section 
of Safety Limitations considers 
quantities and storage methods. 
An appendix lists commercial fi- 


bres and their characteristics. 
For Further Information Circle 147 on Card. 


Inter-Com for Large Areas 


A master selective system with 
ten times the volume of conven- 
tional intercom systems has been 
marketed by Talk-A-Phone Com- 
pany. 

The master station. which is 
available with either five or te> 
substations, can talk or listen to 
any one substation or all simul- 
taneously. An optional feature 


permits substations to be con- 
Continued on page 80 
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I EASY, EXTRA PROFITS ARE YOURS WHEN YOU 
WRITE MARKEL TRUCK AND BUS INSURANCE 
You’re in high gear all the time when you present the 


- Markel Plan to your bus and truck contacts. You’re 
never bogged down with details and irritating follow- 


through operations. 


a 
You open... Markel takes over completely. 
0 | S No technical experience is necessary. All you do is pre- 
sent facts, light a spark of interest ... then sit back and 
reap the extra profits year after year. 


Records prove that Markel assured’s show a higher ratio 
of automatic renewals. And they’re good prospects for 
other types of insurance. 


Coe eee eee eS ee SHES HSHHEHSHESHSSHHHEHHEH HEHEHE SEES EEEEE Don’t let this easy business pass you by Sit down now, 


* MARKEL SERVICE, INC. Richmond, Va., Dept. SP4: fill in the coupon and start speeding up YOUR income. 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this - 
kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me . No risk too small—single unit or fleet size operation 
| 
| 


at once all the details on Markel Service and 

the 10-Point Plan to Profits. MARKEL SERVICE INC. 

Name WOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, Inc. The Iargest stock company 
City. Zone. State. symbol of safety in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 


on America’s ie : ” 
trucks & buses “Eliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident 
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nected either privately or nonpri- 
vately. With the former arrange- 
ment, the master unit cannot lis- 
ten in on substations. Substations, 
however, can reply when called 
and originate calls to the master. 
For Further Information Circle 148 on Card. 


Five-Color Duplicates Possible 

New Duplicopy, liquid process 
duplicator, featuring “Magic 
Fluid Flow,” is said to make pos- 
sible sharp, clean, dry copies in 
as many as five colors. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the secret of magic fluid flow is a 
patented wiper blade that auto- 
matically assures even distribu- 
tion of fluid over the roller. There 
are no stencils to cut, and any- 
thing hand written, typed, or 
drawn can be reproduced at speeds 
up to 150 copies a minute. Auto- 


matic feed or manual feed units 


are available. 
For Further Information Circle 149 on Card. 


9,000 Labels Printed Per Hour 


Nine thousand, three-line labels 
an hour can be printed by means 
of a new attachment just an- 
nouzced by International Business 
Machines Corporation for its type 





High Speed Label Printer 


407 punched card accounting ma- 
chine. 

A system by which the paper 
tape is fed from one reel to an- 
other obliquely is responsible for 


the high speed. It permits simul- 
taneous printing of all four lines 
of four different labels. At the 
same time the tape is punched 
with the holes required for feed- 


ing it into mailing machines. 
For Further Information Circle 150 on Card, 


Add Sparkle to Safety 


A new booklet, “Showmanship 
in Safety,” has been prepared by 
the National Safety Council to 
offer the best in attention-getting 
stunts and gimmicks in safety 
promotion. 

It contains more than 150 ideas 
for displays, demonstrations, 
stunts, awards and other interest- 
arousing devices. Among the as- 
sists given safety men in putting 
their program across are ways to 
add sparkle to safety meetings and 
how to get employees to wear pro- 


tective equipment. 
For Further Information Circle 151 on Card. 


Flameproof Industrial Towel 


Development of a process to 
flameproof a new, all cotton, dis- 











100" cAnniversary 


in the UNITED STATES 


of a WORLD-WIDE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
















When the Northern Assurance came to California in 
1854 and began writing insurance in the United States, 
it did so with the determination that it would establish 
itself as an Agency Company. Through 100 years of 
operation it has remained an Agency Company and 
will continue to do so. 


That is why so many Agencies have represented the 
Northern for 50 years and more. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
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posable towel for industrial use 
has been announced by the Lesh- 
ner Corporation. According to the 
company, the towel reduces wiper 
costs as much as 50 per cent. 


For Further Information Circle 152 on Card. 


How To Handle An Editor 


Newest part of one company’s 
agent prestige building program is 
a booklet designed to promote bet- 
ter understanding between news- 
papers and “volunteer reporters” 
—publicity chairmen. The title 
is “So, You’ve Been Elected Pub- 
licity Chairman!” 

Prepared after consultation with 
newspapermen, journalism profes- 
sors, and public relations experts, 
the handbook is formulated to fill 





It May Not Be There 


a need expressed by both news- 
papers and civic organizations. 
The booklet, illustrated with 
clever cartoons, defines the opera- 
tion of a newspaper, problems of 
the editor, and includes how-to-do- 
it instructions for those who wish 


to submit news to a newspaper. 
For Further Information Circle 153 on Card. 


Magnetic Tape Records Facts 

Unityper II, Remington Rand’s 
new device in its Univac electronic 
data processing system, makes it 
possible to record facts on mag- 
netic tape. According to the com- 
pany, one reel of tape records 
more alpha-numeric data than 450 
eighty or ninety-column punched 
cards. 

Using the conventional electric 
typewriter keyboard, modified for 
fast operation, Unityper II re- 
cords data on tape, and, at the 
same time, prints a proof-copy of 
letters and numerals. The mag- 
netic tape is reusable and the unit 
is portable for use anywhere at 
the Univac location. 


For Further Information Circle 154 on Card. 
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your corridor to more commissions 


The Insurance Company of Texas continues to help its agents step 
up their commissions. The addition of Accident & Health and 
Bond Departments is another long stride toward complete 


facilities and greater service for ICT agents. Get.in 


serve local agents. 
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500 S. Ervay, Dallas, Texas 
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This is all being done without 
losing sight of the goal of profit and 
this is a magnificent illustration of 
how a drive for profit and a social 
purpose go hand in hand. If there 
are any supervising officials re- 
maining who think that the acci- 
dent and health people need to be 
watched like a hawk so they won’t 
over-reach the public they have 
another think coming. These super- 
visory people should realize that 
they are dealing with a mature and 
socially responsible end of the busi- 
ness and not with boys stealing 
apples. 


Leadership 


Consistent with the younger gen- 
eration leadership is the headquar- 
ters staff at H. & A. Underwriters 
Conference itself, headed by John P. 
Hanna. He just recently took over 
the reins from that indestructible 
and resilient guardian and mentor 
of the A. & H. business, C. O. 
Pauley. There is and has been 
right along real leadership at the 
conference headquarters. It has 
been a good deal more than a ser- 
vice station with lickspittle defer- 
ence being given to the views and 
prejudices of one succeeding group 
of officers after another. 

To get down to the specifics of 
the Chicago meeting there was no 
question that was more absorbing 
and provocative to the group than 
the (at that time) undocumented 
proposal of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration that there be created 
some sort of a federal reinsurance 
program in the field of health in- 
surance. Leaders in the conference 
had hoped that by the time of the 
Chicago meeting this proposal 
would have been more closely de- 
lineated and there could be illumi- 
nating discussion but there had 
been no further explanation of 
what the proposal means and so the 
discussion at Chicago had to be 
groping. 

For instance, L. H. Rietz of 
Lincoln National Life, the presi- 
dent of H. & A. Conference, spoke 
along these lines. He said that 
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words were used in reference to the 
federal reinsurance program indi- 
cating that the purpose is to permit 
private insurers to broaden their 
services. There are indications that 
any program that should be under- 
taken would be self supporting and 
the voluntary approach would be 
preserved, Mr. Rietz voiced the 
opinion that the proposal encom- 
passes only the matter of cost of 
medical care; it does not get into 
the field of income indemnity. Ob- 
viously, he said, such a federal 
program is not designed for per- 
sons that are eligible for insurance 
and that have the purse to pay. 


Government 


The obvious areas for govern- 
mental interests would be for in- 
stance in the realm of providing 
broader coverage for the aged, as- 
sistance for the low income, self 
employed persons, mainly farm 
workers, and in the way of accel- 
erating provisions for serious and 
prolonged disability. 

The insurance people, he said, are 
obligated to use their best talents 
to solve the problem in the best 
way possible. They should welcome 
the recognition of their achieve- 
ments that is implicit in the fact 
that this federal proposal is labeled 
“Reinsurance.” 

The problem seems to lie in the 
direction of those without purse 
and in bad health. 

Where insurance can fulfill the 
needs of the public, insurance 
should be free to run alone, he 
said. In other areas, he vouchsafed 
that the only sound approach con- 
sists of means that lie outside the 
insurance concept. 


Insurance Concept 


It has become commonplace to 
note that insurance in a sense has 
become the victim of its own good 
works and reputation. There are a 
great many federal and other gov- 
ernmental schemes that are in ef- 
fect or that are proposed that are 
labeled insurance but that lack 
true underwriting considerations. 
This readiness to use the word in- 
surance without truly understand- 
ing the insurance concept is a great 
compliment to the insurance indus- 
try but at the same time it can lead 


the people to expect the impossible 
to be accomplished and perhaps to 
make them impatient with the 
failure or reluctance of insurance 
companies to enter fields that are 
simply none of their business. 

Whenever anybody scolds the in- 
surance business for lack of sound 
public relations I always think of 
these governmental schemes that 
are called insurance to refute the 
idea that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with insurance and 
its acceptance by the public. In- 
surance has for a good many years 
now been seized upon by people in 
government as a name for various 
social welfare schemes and one 
thing and another, and now there 
is introduced the concept of rein- 
surance. That perhaps carries an 
implication of some great but even 
more refined solution for social 
problems than insurance. 

We may now be in for a rash of 
reinsurance schemes and the people 
that are out there trying to make 
a dollar the hard way by actually 
engaging in reinsurance may be in 
for a spell of public appreciation of 
their good name but ignorance of 
what makes them tick. While we 
are at it I will give a politician who 
is looking for some more advanced 
nomenclature the term retrocession 
that comes after reinsurance and is 
even more wonderful and compli- 
cated. 


Advertising 


A second important question with 
a Washington focus that likewise 
was not in a stage to be exhaustive- 
ly considered is the investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
of advertising literature and prac- 
tices in the accident and health 
field. There were present Robert R. 
Sills, special attorney for insurance 
matters of FTC, and _ Donald 
McDonald, attorney in the Chicago 
office of FTC. 

In introducing Mr. Sills, John 
Hanna said there had come up the 
question of whether the companies 
were expected by FTC to submit 
advertising pieces of agents and 
brokers. The answer is, for the 
present at least, FTC expects the 
companies to send in only advertis- 
ing that is prepared by the company 
and sent out for use by agents and 
brokers or advertising that is 
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originated by the producer and 
sent to the company for its ap- 
proval. 

Mr. Hanna said that questions 
would be in order but that ques- 
tions would be barred on the mat- 
ter of whether FTC has jurisdic- 
tion to conduct this investigation 
and also questions of what in the 
way of advertising constitutes mis- 
representation. As a matter of fact 
there were no questions asked. Mr. 
Sills said that this investigation is 
far different from anything else 
that FTC has ever engaged in. 
FTC is under instruction to do 
nothing that will in any way dis- 
turb public confidence in insurance 


generally. The work is to be done 
as quietly and objectively as pos- 
sible. There is to be a roll call of 
industry and with the facts to 
speak for themselves. 


Cooperation 


There is no intention on the part 
of the industry to buck FTC on 
this investigation. At the outset 
there were some company men who 
got their dander up and wanted to 
challenge the jurisdiction of FTC, 
but the industry position was that 
it would be useless, even if possible, 
to oust the FTC from authority to 
engage in this study because as 


sure as shooting the law would be 
amended to give the FTC such 
authority. Any such legislation 
might have unexpected and unde- 
sirable consequences. 

The industry policy of coopera- 
tion or of non-opposition goes no 
further than to this investigation 
project. If FTC finds some faults 
and wants to apply some remedies 
then of course the industry atti- 
tude will be reappraised. There 
was some talk around the lobbies to 
the effect that what the FTC in- 
tends to do as it goes along is to 
refer advertising that it regards as 
questionable to the appropriate 

Continued on page 84 





AMERICAN REINSURANCE GROUP 


Financial Statements as of December 31, 1953 


American Re-Insurance Company 


EDWARD L. MULVEHILL 


ROBERT C. REAM 
Chairman 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office 

United States Government Bonds 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds 


Stock 
Preferred Stocks 
Common Stocks 
Real Estate 
Mortgage Loans 


Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 


days due) 
Accrued Interest 


President Chairman 


Other Bonds 
Preferred Stocks 
Common Stocks 


Accrued Interest 


Cash in Banks and Office 
United States Government Bonds 
State and Municipal Bonds 


American Reserve Insurance Company 


EDWARD L. MULVEHILL 


MERL L. ROUSE 
President 
ASSETS 
$ 1,152,689 
9,111,473 


Balances due from Ceding Companies (Not 
over 90 days due) 


Other Admitted Assets 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums 

Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance 
Treaties 

Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other 
Liabilities 

Reserve for Securities Purchased but Unde- 
livered 
Voluntary Reserve 
Capital 
Net Surplus 


$24,575,129 
10,011,021 


1,877,759 
1,802,020 
625,925 


Surplus to Policyholders 17,953,600 


$56,845,454 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses : 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums 

Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance 
Treaties ..... 

Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other 
Liabilities 

Reserve for Securities Purchased but Unde- 
livered 
Voluntary Reserve 
Capital 
Net Surplus 


$ 2,279,347 
10,397,557 


143,484 
764,340 
425,925 


Surplus to Policyhoiders 


$18,457,762 





Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners basis. On the basis of December 31, 1953, market 
quotations for bonds and stocks owned, Total Assets for the American Re-insurance Company (with the exception of stock of 
affiliate would be $56,721,108 and Surplus to Policyholders $17, 829,254; for the American Reserve Insurance Company Total 
Assets would be $18,269,634 and Surplus to Policyholders $4,258, 981. ‘ 

Securities carried in above statements are deposited as required by law for the American Re-insurance Company in the amount 
of $1,110,899 and for the American Reserve Insurance Company in the amount of $267,785. In the American Re-Insurance 
Company statement, the sum of $1,877,759 held in trust for the payment of certain losses is included in “Cash” and reflected 
in “Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties.” 


MULTIPLE LINE REINSURANCE 


Casualty * Fidelity * Surety ¢ Fire * Marine ¢ Allied Lines 
99 John Street, New York 38, New York 
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state insurance department. Then 
if there is a correction accom- 
plished it will be at the instance of 
the state insurance department and 
there will not emerge a new test of 
federal-state jurisdiction. Some 
leaders in the business feel that the 
FTC investigation will serve a con- 


structive purpose. 

There has been so much talk 
about slick and deceptive A. & H. 
advertising that an objective and 
complete investigation may serve 
to define the extent of the problem 
and probably demonstrate con- 
clusively that it is a marginal mat- 
ter and one that should not stigma- 
tize the whole industry and most 
certainly is one that ought not to 
dominate the attitude of super- 
visory Officials towards accident and 
health insurance. 
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prise opportunity to achieve it. 


Much is spoken and written of the effect of the company relationship 
on the growth and success of agencies. Granted this is important, the agent is 
an independent, free enterprise business man and the sagacity of his owner- 
ship will determine, more than anything else, the standing of his agency. 
There are certain fundamental ownership success factors which usually 
exert a vigorous force in making an agency a strong local insurance service. 
If you aspire to this successful position for your agency, check yourself on 
the following points and see if you are making the most of your free enter- 


Does your office invite business? 

Is your Personality showing? 

Do you Advertise consistently? 

How about your Civic Activities? 

Do your Companies enhance Your Public Prestige? 

Are you equipped with Complete Underwriting Facilities? 

Do you Capitalize on your Losses? 
The Commercial Union-Ocean Group believes in and supports the American 
Agency System as the grass roots of insurance production. The seven Fire 
and two Casualty companies of our Group are renowned for unquestioned 
financial strength, fair business practice, and prompt loss payment, all of 
which are prestige builders for the agents who represent them. 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd. 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd. American Central Insurance Company 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. 
Columbia Casualty Company istatro 
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The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Union Assurance Society Ltd. 
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Just how and whether at all the 
FTC investigation is linked to the 
investigation that was launched by 
Senator Langer of North Dakota 
as Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is not entirely clear. It may 
be that the Langer agitation 
caused FTC to make a firm deci- 
sion. The Langer investigation ap- 
parently doesn’t have any deep- 
seated or representative motivation. 
The story is that Senator Langer 
who is very responsive to sugges- 
tions of his constituents launched 
the investigation on the basis of a 
complaint that he got from just one 
of his constituents and that is be- 
lieved to have been a person en- 
gaged in the insurance business. 

One of the most impressive as- 
pects of the meeting was the evi- 
dence that the elder citizens of the 
country, as they were referred to, 
are already insured to a surpris- 
ingly high degree for the costs of 
hospital and medical care, and that 
there are excellent prospects that 
this proportion is going to be: sig- 
nificantly increased and in the not 
too distant future. 


More Protection 


John H. Miller, vice-president 
and actuary of Monarch Life, said 
that there is being put into effect 
more and more protection at the 
higher ages. He said that there is 
evidence that hospitalization costs 
for those above 65 are four times 
those at the younger ages. The cost 
of surgery is double. Mr. Miller 
asserted the principle that if the 
cost can be known, insurance can 
be provided. What is needed is ex- 
perimentation and checking and 
correct assumptions being estab- 
lished. Later on during informal 
discussion L. H. Rietz of Lincoln 
National cornered Mr. Miller on 
this point. He said he understood 
Mr. Miller to say that if the cost 
can be ascertained a premium can 
be determined. Then he asked Mr. 
Miller to say how he would arrive 
at a level premium. 

Mr. Miller responded that paying 
for lifetime medical and _ hospital 
costs during the productive years of 
life is a sound procedure. It is akin 
to the concept of the paid-up at 65 
life insurance policy. There are, of 
course, differences between life in- 
surance and medical care insurance, 
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one being the variables in medical 
costs that are difficult to forecast. 
Then there is the fact that the fre- 
quency of hospital admissions may 
go up, but too great weight might 
be given to such a forecast if ac- 
count were not taken of the trend 
toward reduction in average stay 
in the hospital. 

If a policy were devised in the 
light of today’s circumstances it 
could be far off and the premiums 
and benefits unsuited for a situa- 
tion fifty years hence. The same 
purpose might better be accom- 
plished by savings, the use of re- 
tirement policies, making pensions 
more generous so that older person 
will have money to take care of his 
medical costs. The insurance pro- 
cedure might be used to store up 
dollars with which to meet the costs 
rather than to try to anticipate the 
cost exactly and to set a premium 
that will make everything come 
out even. 

“He squirmed pretty well,” Mr. 
Rietz said indulgently. He con- 
tended that Mr. Miller had argued 
that the savings mechanism was 
better than the paid up insurance 
mechanism. “Aren’t they (the old- 
sters) more likely to have the 
money when they need it if they use 
the insurance rather than the sav- 
ings method?” Mr. Rietz asked. 

Mr. Miller said it is a little early 
to think that major medical cover- 
age can be put on a funded basis. 
He said that this is the field that 
needs experimentation and check- 
ing. In advocating the savings or 
pension method he was referring 
to the immediate, practical ap- 
proach to the problem. 


Older Workers 


Going back to Mr. Miller’s paper 
he said that presently 40 per cent 
of the men and 8 per cent of the 
women of age 65 or over are gain- 
fully employed. Such workers on 
the average have few dependents 
and their medical cost burden is 
eased to some extent by the tax 
credit without deduction that is al- 
lowed for those over age 65 and 
also such persons have a double 
personal exemption. 

Then there are retired persons 
with income, and they are much in 
the same position so far as medical 
costs are concerned as are the gain- 
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fully employed. 

Finally there are those that are 
retired but lack funds for medical 
expense. Help is available to those 
so situated through welfare and 
charity, etc., and free service of 
the doctors. There is no getting 
around the fact that costs are going 
to be borne by public welfare or 
private charity. A government sub- 
sidy could be no more than a dis- 
guise; it would not shift the burden 
of cost. Then there are those in 
mental and TB institutions, those 


with chronic illnesses that are be- 
ing taken care of by the tax payer. 
The care of these people is already 
being provided for by the tax payer 
and what, Mr. Miller asked, could 
insurance do here? On the matter 
of the availability of protection, 
Mr. Miller said it is an increasing 
practice to maintain group in- 
surance benefits for persons after 

retirement. 
Then there are so-called family 
group policies in which protection 
Continued on page 86 





Hail the conquering hero! 


We doff our hats to you... the life insurance 
underwriters... who made 1953 the 


biggest insurance sales year in history. 











Through your efforts over the years, 


90 million Americans and their 


families are now enjoying a more 


secure way of life, confident of a 


future protected by 304 billion dollars 


of life insurance. This life insurance 


which you helped to arrange stands ready 


to some day buy them the 


daily living necessities. 


For helping to make 1953 a year 
of outstanding success, for 
helping bring family security 
into more homes throughout 
the land, The Prudential 
congratulates its field men 
and women and their fellow 
specialists, the other 


life underwriters of America. 
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is provided up to 75 and 80 years 
and in some of which there is no 
limit. Then too, health insurance 
can be procured directly at increas- 
ingly advanced ages. For instance 
there are policies that will provide 
fifteen dollars per day hospitaliza- 
tion up to age 75, ten dollars up to 
age 80 and five dollars over age 80. 
He noted the pitfalls in providing 
this kind of insurance on an indi- 


vidual basis because of the old in- 
surance plague of increasing 
premium coupled to _ increasing 
anti-selection. 


Future Costs 


In the group field it is the em- 
ployer that absorbs the above 
average costs of medical care for 
the oldster. The employer, however, 
needs to know the probable future 
costs and the extent of the higher 
premium measured so as to make 
the coverage fully paid up at sixty- 
five. Artificial and subjective in- 
fluences are paramount. For the 
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You’ve Got a Cure for This 


Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruction are three spectres that 
haunt every business. The cure for such a 3-D nightmare is 3-D Crime 
Insurance. American Casvalty’s streamlined 3-D program is different 
. all eight coverages are IN the policy: No multitude 
of undemenants to fuss with. Sales average $500.00 in premium— 
a fact for profit-minded agencies to consider. 


If you're not familiar with American Casualty’s 3-D, 
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present at least it is better not to 
try to fund the cost of such care 
but to treat it as a current cost, 
The employer might increase the 
level of pension benefits and let the 
retiree then buy his own insurance. 

On the individual policy he said 
that the insurer should make every 
effort to increase the coverage on 
older lives. 

Considering the place of govern- 
ment, Mr. Miller said that im- 
provement could be made in the 
matter of handling chronic disease. 
The income tax deductions for 
medical costs could be increased. 
Beyond that he counseled caution 
in adding to government aid. 

On the score of introducing hos- 
pital benefits into federal old age 
and survivors insurance programs 
Mr. Miller said domiciliary care is 
what is needed. If the federal gov- 
ernment gets into the field it would 
have to supervise and regulate the 
facilities and the staff, and this 
would lead to government medical 
care. Anyone getting a_ subsidy 
puts himself under an obligation. 
The government would check the 
care that is given, the pricing and 
the quality of the medical service. 
This could involve the entire popu- 
lation in a regimented program. 

As employed persons move into 
older ages taking their insurance 
with them the percentage of in- 
sured will grow. 


Old Persons 


He emphasized that there is no 
place for loss of time insurance for 
those that are not employed. He 
said that companies are becoming 
more liberal in renewal practices 
at older ages. For instance, there 
are plans of conditional renewal 
after age 65 on non-can policies. 

In the panel discussion on the 
problem of insuring older aged 
persons C. O. Pauley, who is now a 
“consultant” for the conference, 
said there are a larger number of 
the older persons who are prospects 
for insurance. For instance, most 
of the 25 per cent that are over 65 
and that are still working are pros- 
pects. Then there is an increasing 
use of retiree coverage for persons 
that had been under group insur- 
ance. Then there are prospects 
among those that have the purse 
and that have private pensions and 
OASI. 
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But then there is a large percent- 
age of the thirteen million over age 
65 that are not prospects. There 
are those with chronic ailments, 
those on relief, those in public in- 
stitutions and homes for the aged, 
etc. They should not be counted in 
determining how good or poor a job 
the insurance business is doing in 
this field. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Breckinridge, 
consultant on aging, division of 
program planning, Illinois public 
aid commission, who was a member 
of the panel, estimated that less 
than 50 per cent of those over age 
65 would be prospects for insur- 
ance. 


Half Insured 


At this point Mr. Miller said it 
is estimated that 26 per cent of 
those age 65 now have insurance. 
That means that 50 per cent of the 
potential insurables now are pro- 


50th Anniversary 1904-1954 


NORTHEASTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 


Year Ending December 31, 1953 


New Housing Authority 
Local Public Housing 
Authority Temporary 
Notes 


e 

Obligations of Instru- 
mentalities of the U.S. 
Government 

State, Municipal and 
Political Subdivisions 

Canadian Government— 
Payable in Canadian 


Utility 

Canadian Corporate — 
Payable in Canadian 
Dollars 


Banks 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities 





$ 332,716.80 


$4,691 ,638.74 
1,011,610.36 


700,081.92 


999,969.11 
2,810, 130.48 


220,520.44 
429,385.65 


591,781.73 11,555, 118.43 


and Loan As- 


175,000.00 
525,942.00 











Miscellaneous 


First Reinsurance Co. of 
Hartford, Wholly Owned 
Subsidiary 

Reserve Funds held by 
Com”anies 














670,410.00 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums $ 8,527,585.81 

Reserve for Outstanding Losses 2,292,892. 88 

Reserve for Bodily Injury Losses—Ad- 
ditional 

Reserve for Imcome Taxes and Other 


39,952.05 


247,500.00 
Reserve for all other Liabilities 271,888.75 
$1,000,000.00 


1,889,421 .48 


Surplus as regards Treaty Companies... 2,889,421.48 


$14,319,240.97 


Security valuations are on the basis as prescribed by 

the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
1 

On the basis of December 31, 1953 actual market 


values, surplus would be decreased by $206,866.72 to 
$1,682,554.76. Bonds deposited for purposes required 
by law are carried at $620,520.44. 


SPECIALIZING EXCLUSIVELY 
for 50 FIRE — OCEAN MARINE — 
Years in INLAND MARINE—HAIL— 
REINSURANCE AUTOMOBILE—CASUALTY 
W. J. Langler, Vice Chairman - W. L. Cobb, President 


tected and that, he said, isn’t bad. 

Mrs. Breckinridge opened up the 
question of keeping older persons 
employed who desire to keep in the 
harness. She said that the insurance 
companies should take a look at 
their own aging workers. It is a 
basic question of attitudes and 
philosophy. 

Mr. Rietz said note should be 
taken of the improvement in health 
at the older ages. He said to push 
these older people out to pasture 
willy nilly creates great social 
problems to them. A great many 
of the older persons are unhappy, 
unsatisfied with their lot even 
though they lack financial problems. 
He said corporations should peri- 
odically re-examine the idea of a 
fixed retirement age. For instance, 
a firm that retires persons at 65 
might find that it could increase 
that level to age 68 and then the 
question could be re-examined a 
few years hence to see whether per- 
haps the age could not be advanced 
to 70. 

Mr. Pauley opened up the ques- 
tion of whether there is a weakness 
in the A&H policies in that the 
insurers do not cover large medical 
bills where no hospital or surgical 
procedures are involved. 

Mr. Miller vouchsafed that some 
programs give too much aggregate 
benefits for small losses. The an- 


Balances due from Companies 
Accrued Interest and Other I 


TOTAL ASSETS 
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242 Trumbull Street 
Hartford, Conn, 

George Olmsted, Chairman - 
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swer may be in the direction of 
major medical coverage with em- 
phasis on the rare and expensive 
loss. 

The question was asked from the 
audience on what is to be done from 
a social standpoint for those that 
are uninsurable below age 65. 

Mr. Miller said that part of the 


answer 1s found 1n group insurance 
where the tail goes with the hide, 
so to speak, and also there are 
great strides being made in sub- 


‘standard underwriting. In the life 


insurance field today there is 
scarcely anyone who can’t get in- 
surance, and the aim of A&H field 
is to give every one cover that can 
possibly be granted insurance on 
any kind of a proper basis. 

There was a question asked as to 
whether an assigned risk procedure 
might be set up comparable to that 





Quality is the one word that describes the GUARDIAN 
guaranteed renewable disability contracts. 


QUALITY 
INSPIRES 
CONFIDENCE 











They are NON-CANCELLABLE by the company 
and GUARANTEED RENEWABLE to age 65... 
they provide for annual dividends, reducing premium 
outlay ... they provide non-aggregate indemnity, do 
not require house confinement, provide lifetime acci- 
dent benefits if disability occurs before age 65... 
benefits are increased 10% if premiums are paid 
annually, 5% if paid semi-annually. 


And the same quality is built into our commercial 
Accident and Health policies and our Hospital Ex- 
pense plans. 


Here are contracts you can offer with confidence. 
Ask your nearest GUARDIAN manager for complete 
information. 


LIFE-ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


& GUARDIAN 


Ge Shaunence Copan, OF AMERICA 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 3,N. Y. 











in the automobile and workmen’s 
compensation field where the risk 
that goes begging is handled by 
the industry under compulsion. 

Mr. Miller said the subjective 
nature of the contingency is the 
overriding problem. A man, for 
instance, with a heart disease may 
continue working but he already 
has the diagnosis and if the will to 
work leaves him he has only to file 
a claim. In other words, the acci- 
dent has already occurred. In the 
automobile insurance field the acci- 
dent has not yet occurred and is an 
undesirable thing to happen. 

The question was raised of 
whether the insurance companies 
might get some sort of a “write- 
off” privilege as a reward for ab- 
sorbing the substandard and over- 
age risks. Mr. Miller said he 
understands that the write-off is 
an anticipation of the depreciation 
allowance that would eventually be 
achieved anyway. He said he can’t 
visualize an insurance application 
of this. , 

Mr. Pauley said he wondered 
whether an insurer has a right to 
charge a policyholder a premium 
higher than the risk assumed indi- 
cates is necessary in order to pro- 
vide margins for taking care of 
those who can’t pay their full way. 
He expressed doubt that this is 
within the purview of insurance. 


Community Life 


E. Reginald Brock, superinten- 
dent of the A&H department of 
Great-West Life, asked Mrs. Breck- 
inridge what she thought of the 
will to keep well on the part of old 
people. He said there are emotional 
problems that come from living 
alone. Mrs. Breckenridge replied 
that such will is strong and the will 
to keep participating in community 
life is also very strong on the part 
of the older people. She noted that 
there are one million four hundred 
thousand persons that are eligible 
for OASI benefits that have not 
asked for it. That, she thought, was 
high evidence of the will to keep 
going and to participate in com- 
munity life. 

The subject of trustee welfare 
plans got prominent billing at Chi- 
cago with Martin Segal, the well 
known New York consultant in this 
field, giving the main spiel. The 
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welfare programs, he said, have 
contributed much to the spectacu- 
lar growth of group insurance in 
the past five years. He noted that 
the group life volume in five years 
increased 80 per cent with an in- 
force total of 64 billion dollars and 
with premiums of 750 million dol- 
lars. Group A&H premiums hit the 
1 billion dollar mark as compared 
with 300 million dollars in 1947. 

Mr. Segal mentioned that costs 
are cut by mass purchasing and 
participation in the welfare plan 
setup. It is a boon to those con- 
nected with individual concerns that 
lack enough employees to be a can- 
didate for the ordinary group plan. 
These plans are especially bene- 
ficial to building trades, trucking 
industry and other enterprises in 
which there is a transient employ- 
ment pattern, that is, employees 
going from one employer to an- 
other. 


Uniformity 


Under the trusteed welfare plan 
the employee enjoys continuity of 
coverage. It puts all employers on 
the same basis competitively be- 
cause there are uniform benefits 
and uniform contributions. Also the 
employers are relieved of the de- 
tails of handling. He referred to 
the recent governmental investiga- 
tions which showed that there have 
been exploiters that have used some 
funds for private gain. The great 
majority of the thousands of funds 
that are in existence are honestly 
administered for the true benefit 
of the employees. He praised Alfred 
Bohlinger, New York insurance 
superintendent, for his activity in 
this direction and mentioned that 
New York is presently studying 600 
funds. 


Insistence on decent standards 
in acquisition cost would put an 
end to exploitation, he said. The 
insurance companies, he declared, 
should police themselves and see 
that excessive commission pay- 
ments are abolished along with 
needless service fees and so-called 
administration fee. There should 
be penalties against twisting and 
a code of ethics should be devel- 
oped. The exploiter should be run 
out. 


Donald D. Cody, group actuary 
of New York Life, voiced the be- 
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lief that these labor-management 
programs have been the most im- 
portant development in the last 
decade. There are many risks that 
don’t fit into the usual group plan 
because of the transient or seasonal 
nature of the employment. Pooling 
of many employers reduces the 
carrying charge and funnels more 
into benefits. “Our whole future 
depends on that,” he said. 


make the market. The insurance 
companies don’t. Labor and man- 
agement decide what the benefits 
are and it is up to the insurance 
companies to go along. The insur- 
ance company’s outlook is a quali- 
tative one. It wants a well designed 
plan in charge of responsible peo- 
ple who are interested in maintain- 
ing the solvency of the fund. The 
competent consultant and adminis- 


trator is desirable. Mr. Cody said 

he appreciated Mr. Segal’s “cour- 

ageous statement on collusion.” 
Continued on page 90 


Competent Planning 


Labor and management, he said, 
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Notes for 
Producers 


Build Prestige 
for Your 
Agency 


Prestige is a matter of public opinion, and some 

of the important influences on public opinion are: 

@ The prospect judges an agent by his attitude 

towards what he is selling and his knowledge of 
insurance; 

@ The insured \ooks for evidences of efficiency and good 
human relations in the agent’s office and in his office pro- 
cedures; 

@ The community expects the agent to have good em- 
ployee relationships and evidences of careful selection 
of employees who are properly trained; 

@ The public looks for honesty and integrity in all forms 
of advertising and promotional materials; 

@ The neighbor seeks to do business with agents who have 
demonstrated an importance to the community life; and 

@ The client will show preference for an agent who 
demonstrates his integrity as a professional person as 
well as a merchant of security. 

And remember . . . it takes more than a policy to pay a loss 

(or build prestige) it takes a dependable organization like the 
National of Hartford Group. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 





Fire +» Marine « Casualty 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Toronto 


Metropolitan Department, New York 
Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Continued from page 89 


The key to responsible adminis- 
tration is the administrator, he 
said. He is the employee of the 
trustee, and he should be paid by 
the trustee. 

There is no reason for paying 
more than normal commission. 


Funds 


The funding must be sufficient 
to cover the insurance company’s 
premiums and the trustee’s ex- 
penses and provide for surplus. 

In setting up the fund, unem- 
ployment and seasonal layoffs have 
to be considered. He said he has 
seen some eligibility requirements 
that appear on the surface to be 
ridiculously liberal and yet if there 
is a provision for cutting back these 
requirements when surplus de- 
clines that could make the fund 
solvent. 
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Agents! Don't leave half your job un- 
done! Camping season comes once a 
year. The market that exists for the 
sale of camp medical expense insur- 
ance for private and organizational 
camps is practically unlimited. Edu- 
cators low cost, broad form policy 
provides the finest coverage avail- 
able. We'll personally help you sell 
it. Write today for descriptive folder. 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Md., Va., 
W.Va.,.N.C.,S.C., Ga., Fla., Wash. D.C. 











Review of the group policy 
should be timed to fit in with the 
period of labor negotiations. 

Mr. Cody said that this is a com- 
plex field and there are all sorts of 
varieties of eligibility and continu- 
ance rules. He referred to the so- 
called hour bank arrangement and 
the moving average system. 

For the benefit of the readers 
who have gotten this far and who 
aren’t familiar with the hour bank 
and the moving average system, 
this reporter asked some questions 
and found that under the hour bank 
system a man becomes eligible when 
he has accumulated a specified num- 
ber of hours of work during a 
stipulated period, for instance, 150 
hours in the last three months. 
Then under this system if his work 
hours decrease he may lose his 
status. 


Moving Average 


Under the moving average system 
a man might be eligible, for in- 
stance, if in the three months Janu- 
ary, February, March he had ac- 
cumulated 150 hours of work, that 
is, he would be eligible in the 
fourth month or in April. Then his 
May status would depend upon his 
work record for February, March 
and April. There are variations of 
this as, for instance, a month may 
be skipped so that a certain num- 
ber of hours of work in January, 
February and March would call for 
coverage not in April but in May. 
Usually the work requirement to 
stay in the plan is less than that 
to get in. 

These arrangements help to cre- 
ate a surplus for the plan because 
while the employees are building 
up an hour bank the employer is 
paying into the fund on the basis 
of the hours that are worked but 
there is no current liability against 
the fund. 


Fair Return 


Mr. Segal was asked what role 
the consultant plays if an insurer 
announces that it can’t live with 
the loss ratio that the plan is de- 
veloping. 

Mr. Segal said that an insurance 
company is entitled to a fair re- 
turn. His firm, he said, gets month- 
ly claim reports and when the ex- 


perience gets out of line they ask 
the insurance company to investi- 
gate. Usually when trouble devel- 
ops in the casualty line, steps can 
be taken to control the situation. In 
life insurance not much can be done 
except re-rating at the policy year. 


Switching 


Mr. Segal was asked about the 
extent of switching in the welfare 
fund field. In ten years, four of the 
welfare funds handled by the Segal 
firm were switched away from 
Segal and in three cases he said 
this was done to give somebody 
else commissions or fees. 

Some of the newer and smaller 
companies, he charged, are guilty 
of switching; where switches are 
frequently taking place it can be 
assumed that someone is bidding 
up the commission. 

Mr. Segal was asked whether 
there is any rule of the thumb for 
determining what the amount of 
the reserve should be in a trustee 
fund, that is, the surplus. He re- 
plied with a smile that he charges 
fees for that kind of advice. How- 
ever, he did say that there is no 
rule of thumb. Each situation has 
to be examined for its own idiosyn- 
eracies. For instance, cold and snow 
cause unemployment in the build- 
ing trades in Chicago and there 
would have to be a greater reserve 
established for that reason in Chi- 
cago than in Los Angeles. Then 
there are industries that have the 
tradition of seasonal employment 
such as the garment trade and that 
has to be taken into account. Then 
if there is a lack of knowledge as 
to probable costs a generous re- 
serve is indicated. When it is known 
that hospital costs are on the up 
grade it is wise to start off with 
modest benefits and hold a substan- 
tial reserve. 

It is usually not difficult to get 
the business agent or other union 
leaders to agree to a conservative 
procedure. They get the idea that 
it is more popular to be able to 
announce after a year that the 
benefits are going to be increased. 
It is better for them to be in @ 
position to do that than to start off 
with extravagant benefits and have 
to announce restrictions at the 
anniversary. 
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Mortgage Market 


Continued from page 38 


The “special assistance” func- 
tions in connection with “selected 
types of home mortgages” as well 
as the special assistance necessary 
to stop a decline in mortgage lend- 
ing and home building activities, 
specifically authorizes the Associa- 
tion to purchase and make commit- 
ments to purchase, and to partici- 
pate in the purchase of such types 
of home mortgages as the President 
shall determine. Here also the pur- 
chases so far as practicable are to 
be confined to mortgages, which in 
the estimation of the Association, 
are of such quality “as to meet, sub- 
stantially and generally, the pur- 
chase standards imposed by private 
institutional mortgage investors,” 
but which at the time of submission 
of the mortgages to the Association 
for purchase “are: not necessarily 
readily acceptable to such inves- 
tors.” Funds required to carry out 
the special assistance functions 
would be obtained from sale of ob- 
ligations to the Treasury, such obli- 
gations to mature in not more than 
five years and to bear interest at 
rates determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


More Housing 


The various recommendations of 
the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee, as modified in the new housing 
bill, are designed to increase the 
availability of housing. However, 
the real purpose of these measures 
is the continuation of a high level 
of housing construction as a contri- 
bution to economic stability. 

In order to secure the desired re- 
sults, the administration relies on 
making money easier to obtain 
by the prospective home-owner 
through the secondary market facil- 
ity briefly mentioned above, and to 
make it possible for him to stretch 
his income further in the effort to 
purchase the desired home by re- 
ducing down payments and, in some 
instances, extending the term of 
the note from the existing 20 years 
to as much as 40 years with no 
down payment. (These would fall 
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within the contemplated “selected 
types of mortgages” to be given 
“special assistance.” ) 

In thus attempting to assure a 
continuation of high level of activ- 
ity in the housing field, the adminis- 
tration overlooks one of the basic 
difficulties confronting prospective 
home-owners, namely, that the con- 
struction industry seems to be pric- 
ing itself out of the market both 
from the standpoint of the ability 
of the prospective home-owners to 
purchase, and their desire to pur- 
chase what is offered at the prevail- 
ing prices. 


Cost 


Questions naturally arise as to 
whether this proposed facility is 
necessary, whether it would accom- 
plish the intended purpose, and if 
so, at what cost to the American 
public. 

First of all a careful perusal of 
the new bill shows that it really ex- 
tends FNMA and indeed goes 
further in the direction of direct 
government participation in the 
mortgage lending field than does 
the existing FNMA. 

The current record five-year level 
of housing construction has been 
adequately financed by private 
means, and in the past the most ex- 
tensive use of FNMA has been 
under boom conditions. At other 
than periods of inflationary boom, 
there is plenty of legitimate resi- 
dential mortgage credit available. 
FNMA purchases of mortgages in 
a boom are bound to be inflationary, 
as we have learned so well in the 
past. 

In ironing out the “peaks and val- 
leys” of mortgage credit, the ad- 
ministration apparently does not. 





give recognition to the fact that the 
valleys frequently reflect an un- 
economic real estate situation in 
which lenders are reluctant to risk 
additional funds. 

Easier finance arrangements 
merely mean glossing over of an 
important fact—the actual cost of 
the new house to the prospective 
home owner. A leveling off in hous- 
ing construction is reasonable to 
expect at the time when the public 
demand has been lessened because 
the prices at which new housing is 
offered are not attractive. The prop- 
ping up of the mortgage market 
through this government financing 
facility will merely maintain the 
housing boom at the expense of the 
necessary leveling off in prices; it 
would discourage and retard cost 
reduction techniques, which are so 
important if adequate housing at 
reasonable prices, soundly financed 
at conservative values, is to be pro- 
vided to the public. 


Sale 


A secondary mortgage market 
generally means that there is an 
initial financing organization which 
for one reason or another finds it 
necessary or desirable to dispose of 
some of its assets. It does this by 
selling them in the market; this is 
a resale. The proposed mechanism, 
however, would permit the sale of 
insured mortgages by builders or 
others involved in the construction 
of housing, directly to the Associa- 
tion on the plea that funds are not 
available from other financing insti- 
tutions without inquiry as to why 
this other private financing is not 
available. Lack of investor interest 
might well be because of the uneco- 
nomic nature of the development. 
or because housing in that area has 
already been more than adequately 
provided. 

The “special assistance . . . for 
the financing of . . . selected types 
of home mortgage (pending the es- 
tablishment of their marketabil- 
ity)” refers primarily to the 40 
year insured mortgages which, as 
already mentioned, are provided for 
in another part of the bill. The 
President’s Committee had pro- 
posed that the Association purchase 
these mortgages for the purpose of 
“inaugurating and testing such a 

Continued on page 92 
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Mortgage Market 


Continued from page 91 


program.” Thus even before it is 
launched, the Association is en- 
visaged as a vehicle for both direct 
lending and experimental financing 
purposes. 

Obviously, this would mean the 
dumping of the less desirable mort- 
gages into the hands of the Asso- 
ciation. The Association would thus 
be serving not as a secondary mort- 
gage market, but rather as a sort of 
RFC for mortgages of relatively 
weak credit standing. How is it to 
finance under its “special assis- 
tance” provisions these “selected 
types” of home mortgages “pend- 
ing the establishment of their mar- 
ketability” and at the same time, 
have such mortgages of a quality 
“as to meet, substantidlly and gen- 
erally, the purchase standards im- 
posed by private institutional in- 
vestors,” even though, at the time 
of submission of the mortgages to 
the Association for purchase, they 
“are not necessarily readily accept- 


able to such investors”? If they are 
thus “not necessarily readily ac- 
ceptable,” how is it possible to de- 
termine if they meet “the purchase 
standards” imposed by private in- 


stitutional investors, especially 
since some of these mortgages 
would be in connection with the ex- 
perimental financing arrangements 
already mentioned? 


Investment Standards 


Even in its “supplementary as- 
sistance” to the secondary market 
for home mortgages, the Associa- 
tion will not necessarily have to 
deal in the calibre of mortgages in 
which private institutional mort- 
gage investors deal, since it is en- 
joined to confine itself to such pur- 
chases only “so far as practicable” ; 
hence, if there are mortgages of- 
fered which do-not:meet the normal 
investment standards, the Associa- 
tion is in a position to purchase 
them. 

In addition to the objective of 
supporting special programs, it is 
provided that the assistance func- 
tion should be employed as needed 
to retard or stop a decline in mort- 
gage lending and home building. 
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However, it is seriously questioned 
as to whether this is necessary, 
since if home building activity goes 
into a decline, it will certainly not 
be for lack of private mortgage 
credit on a liberal basis. The rea- 
sons for any decline will be rooted 
in the demand for housing, and will 
not derive from any lack of avail- 
able funds. 

These are the criticisms which 
can be and are being leveled at the 
proposed facility by responsible 
financial institutions, including the 
life insurance business, which in 
testifying on this measure has em- 
phasized that there is no need for a 
government “secondary market 
function” of the type proposed in 
the bill, which in essence means a 
direct government operation. 


Small Communities 


The only valid reason for a sec- 
ondary market operation by the 
government lies in the possibility 
that there may be certain small 
communities in remote areas where 
government insured and guaranteed 
mortgage credit is not generally 
available, and there may be some 
instances where credit has not been 
available to minority groups. This 
situation can be corrected if the 
President exercises the powers pro- 
vided him elsewhere in the new bill 
for flexibility of interest rates and 
fees and charges. 

However, in order to provide ad- 
ditional assurance that this prob- 
lem will be solved, the life insur- 
ance business has proposed a plan 
under which all types of private 
financing institutions through a 
voluntary but well-organized effort 
under the direction of the HHFA 
Administrator (Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator), 
would undertake to see that govern- 
ment insured and guaranteed mort- 
gage credit will be available to the 
maximum extent possible, to all 
good credit risks for residential 
loans in every community of the 
United States. A draft of a bill em- 
bodying this plan has been sub- 
mitted to the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

In essence the plan provides for 
the establishment of a “National 
Voluntary Mortgage Credit Exten- 
sion Committee” under the chair- 
manship of the HHFA Administra- 


tor. This national committee would 
be empowered to solicit and obtain 
the cooperation of financing institu- 
tions in the program. It would 
study and review the demands for 
and supply of funds for. residentia] 
mortgage loans in all parts of the 
country, and would receive reports 
from and correlate the activity of 
regional sub-committees. It would 
maintain liaison with the govern- 
ment housing agencies and with 
state and local housing officials to 
fully apprise them of the voluntary 
program. 


Procedure 


The HHFA Administrator would 
appoint a regional sub-committee of 
five persons in each federal reserve 
district. Each of these sub-com- 
mittees would study and review the 
demand for and supply of funds for 
residential mortgage loans in its 
region; analyze cases of unsatisfied 
demand for such mortgage credit; 
and report to the National Commit- 
tee the results of its study and 
analysis. It would also maintain 
liaison with officers of the FHA and 
VA within its own region, and 
would request these officials to sup- 
ply the sub-committee with infor- 
mation regarding cases of unsatis- 
fied demand for mortgage credit 
involving loans eligible for FHA in- 
surance or VA guarantee. 


Certification 


The regional sub-committees 
would render assistance to any ap- 
plicant for a residential mortgage 
loan, provided that the applicant 
certifies that he has made a 
serious effort to obtain a pur- 
chaser for an insured or guaran- 
teed mortgage loan, and has been 
unable to do so. Upon receipt of 
such certification, the regional sub- 
committee would circularize pri- 
vate financing institutions in the 
region or elsewhere in an effort to 
place the loan with a private financ- 
ing institution. 

Each regional sub-committee 
would also be empowered to request 
the National Committee to obtain 
for it the aid of other regional 
committees in seeking sources of 
residential mortgage credit, and it 
would also be empowered to request 
and obtain voluntary commitments 
from any one or more private 
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financing institutions to make funds 
available for insured or guaranteed 
loans in any specified area or areas 
within its region in which the sub- 
committee found a lack of adequate 
credit facilities for these loans. 

Sound residential real estate 
values connote that there is effec- 
tive existing demand for the hous- 
ing thus constructed. The public 
is willing to buy it at existing 
prices. 

But when housing is constructed 
not to meet demand, but as a device 
to maintain housing construction at 
peak levels as an aid to our 
economy, there is real cause for 
concern. 


Dangers 


And this is the reason for the 
misgivings as to the secondary 
mortgage proposals found in the 
administration’s new housing bill. 
The use of the housing construc- 
tion industry as a tool to fight re- 
cession is fraught with difficulties 
and danger. Concededly, the con- 














What! You've raised your premiums? 

Why. | paid the same premiums for 

years with the other company. . . 

right up to the time they went bank- 
rupt! 


struction industry in its entirety 
represents an important segment 
of our economic activity and, hence, 
it is natural to seek ways and means 
of supporting it through public 
works programs at times of eco- 
nomic decline. 

But thus propping up residential 
housing and providing financing 
for housing construction merely to 


support economic activity at cur- 
rent levels means that sooner or 
later a point will be reached when 
the amounts constructed exceed the 
willingness of the public to buy at 
the prices asked. 


Results 


Thus support of this type has two 
results; (1) it reduces competitive 
effort on the part of builders to 
find ways and means of reducing 
costs in order to bring housing 
prices within effective consumer 
demand and (2) it creates an over- 
supply of housing at the higher 
price levels. This accentuates the 
drop in value that is bound to 
occur under such circumstances. 

Those entrusted with safeguard- 
ing the savings of the American 
people must view new mortgage in- 
vestments carefully. They cannot 
afford to invest in mortgages which 
represent inflated values—and price 
supports mean inflated values, as 
the agriculture price support pro- 
gram has shown. 
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well-balanced 


alanced company is, we believe, a company 


... whose financial position is strong 


. . whose geographical market embraces 
a balance of metropolitan, town and 


... Whose policy contracts include all 
fundamental coverages... 


... Whose contributions to its industry 
have been recognized as outstanding 
... whose growth has been steady 


... Whose size is sufficiently large to 
assure confidence and prestige 

... whose management, nevertheless, 
has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder 

... whose reputation as a friendly com- 











IT TAKES MORE 
THAN FIGURES 


The year-end figures have all been 
published and most everybody reported 
reaching new highs. We had some pretty 
big figures ourselves, with our best year’s 
growth in 1953. 


But the most valuable asset of all 
doesn’t appear in the statement. 


It’s the great force of Shield Men who 
represent this Company in the Field, who 
themselves reached a new high in 1953 in 
sales and service. They are headed for 
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T. poker crowd thought it amusing 
That Jack never seemed to mind losing. 
But why should he? Alas— 

That snake in the grass— 


T’was his company’s dough he was using. 


INSURED honesty is definitely the BEST policy—for employers! 


Fipenitry an 
Baltimore 





AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


Specializing in Fidelity and Surety Bonds; Burglary, Robbery, Forgery and Glass Insurance 
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Conventional Subrogation 


A. L. Dodd ran an automobile 
service station in Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. He had a liability policy 
on his car which was issued by 
the Commercial Standard Insur- 
ance Company, and he also had two 
liability policies with American 
Employers Insurance Company cov- 
ering the premises. All policies had 
the usual co-insurance clause. An 
accident happened on the premises 
involving the insured’s automobile. 
The injured party brought suit 
against Dodd and he notified both 
companies. American Employers 
refused to defend or take any re- 
sopnsibility. Commercial Standard 
defended and paid the judgment 
against the insured. Thereafter it 
sued the American Employers seek- 
ing contribution. The latter claimed 
that the Commercial acted as a 
volunteer and as such was not en- 
titled to subrogation. The court 
did not agree with this contention. 
It first decided that both companies 
were co-insurers, and pointed out: 

“Much is said in the briefs and 
in the authorities cited therein 
about the effect of a voluntary pay- 
ment on the right to subrogation; 
and it is emphasized that a pay- 
ment by a volunteer, as that term 
may be construed, will not support 
subrogation. 

“In considering this subject, it is 
to be borne in mind that there are 
two kinds of subrogation — (1) 
legal, or, as often denominated, 
equitable; and (2) conventional. 
Legal or equitable subrogation 
arises by operation of law; conven- 
tional subrogation, by contract or 
agreement. It may be said that 
usually when the term, ‘subroga- 
tion,’ is used alone, legal or equi- 
table subrogation is meant, rather 
than conventional subrogation. * * * 


“In the instant case, we are not 
concerned with legal or equitable 
subrogation, but with conventional 
subrogation. * * * 

“One is not a volunteer, so as to 
be denied subrogation, who advances 
money to another for the payment 
of claims, with an express or im- 
plied agreement of either the debtor 
or creditor, that he shall acquire, or 
be subrogated to. the richts which 
the person paid had under a bond 
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werdict... 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


or other contract; and this is so 
even though the surety or second- 
ary obligor made no request of him 
or had no notice of his advancing 
the money. * * * 

“Commercial Standard Insurance 
Company was obligated, by the 
terms of its insurance contract with 
Dodd, to defend the suit brought 
against him. It paid the resulting 
judgment according to its contract 
with the insured, with costs and in- 
terest, and pursuant to the written 
agreement for subrogation. Because 
of the payment of the judgment and 


by virtue of subrogation to the 
rights of its insured, it is entitled 
to a judgment against appellee, 
American Employers Insurance 
Company, in the amount of the 
pro rata share for which American 
Employers is liable under its two 
policies of insurance, together with 
such pro rata share of the costs and 
interest paid in the damage action 
and the expense of the defense of 
such suit.” (Commercial Standard 
Ins. Co. v. American Employers Ins. 
Co., U. S. Court of Appeals (Sixth 
Circuit) January 6, 1954) 


Parents’ Liability For Incompetent Driver 


In the case of Estes v. Gibson 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, May 
1, 1953) the question involved is 
stated aptly in the opening para- 
graph of the opinion: 

“The case is of first impression 
in this court. The question is 
whether a parent who purchased an 
automobile for an adult son, known 
by her to be an inebriate and drug 
addict, may be held answerable in 
damages to a third person injured 
by the son’s negligent oneration of 
the car. The claim of liability is 
predicated upon the principle of 
legal responsibility for entrusting 
an automobile, as a potentially dan- 
gerous instrumentality, to an in- 
competent driver.” 

The petition charges that the de- 
fendant’s son negligently ran the 
automobile into a gas pump, show- 
ering burning gasoline on the plain- 


tiff and severely injuring him. The 
title to the car was in the son’s 
name. The defendant, his mother, 
bought the car for him and per- 
mitted him to drive it, knowing he 
was an inebriate and an addict. Ap- 
parently, however, he did have a 
driver’s license. 

The petition was dismissed as to 
the mother and the plaintiff ap- 
pealed. The appellate court first 
cited the general rule of law as 
follows: 

“One who supplies directly or 
through a third person a chattel for 
the use of another whom the sup- 
plier knows or from facts known to 
him should know to be likely be- 
cause of his youth, inexperience or 
otherwise, to use it in a manner in- 
volving unreasonable risk of bodily 
harm to himself and others whom 

Continued on page 96 
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Continued from page 95 


the supplier should expect to share 
in, or be in the vicinity of its use, 
is subject to liability for bodily 
harm caused thereby to them.” 

The court then went on to dis- 
tinguish this case from the general 
rule: 

“But this case is different. The 
alleged unfit and negligent driver of 


the car was the suz juris owner. The 
relationship of parent and child was 
but an incidence. There was no 
legal relationship, such as agency, 
bailment or the like, even in their 
broadest aspect. The vicarious legal 
liability of one person for the tor- 
tious conduct of another in which 
the former had no part ordinarily 
must rest on some such relation- 
ship. But this case rests on pri- 
mary fault in the mother. To place 
responsibility upon a donor of an 
automobile to one who may or may 
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not on a particular occasion be in- 
capacitated to drive it could lead to 
placing such responsibility also 
upon the seller of a car to such 
person, or even upon one who sold 
him the gasoline being used to op- 
ere ht, * * * 

“To impose legal liability there 
must always be a reasonable close 
causal connection between an act 
and the resulting injury. The vicar- 
ious liability of an owner or con- 
troller for putting an automobile, 
which is not in itself inherently a 
dangerous instrumentality, in pos- 
session of another person known to 
be habitually unfit to drive it, with 
the forseeable and probable conse- 
quences that he will hurt somebody, 
is at most a secondary liability. The 
doctrine ought not to be extended 
where the party sought to be 
charged had no control over the 
machine and the other party ac- 
tually committing the injurious 
wrong was the owner, sui juris. In 
addition, and ordinarily, as here, 
the causation is too tenuous’ and 
too remote. There are too many 
probable and imponderable inter- 
vening events and conditions be- 
tween the gift of the car and its 
negligent operation by the owner- 
driver.” 


What Is “Vandalism”? 


The insured left his car parked 
on a public street with the ignition 
locked and put the key in his pocket. 
His twenty-year-old son, without 
permission, started the car in some 
unknown way and drove it a con- 
siderable distance until it over- 
turned and was badly damaged. The 
son had been suffering from a men- 
tal disorder, dementia praecox, and 
had been hospitalized for it. There 
was evidence that at the time of 
the accident the son was under the 
influence of alcohol and was driv- 
ing almost 100 miles per hour. The 
car had comprehensive coverage 
which read as follows: 

“Coverage D — Comprehensive 
Loss of or Damage to the Automo- 
bile, Except by Collision or Upset. 
To pay for any direct and accidental 
loss of or damage to the automobile, 
hereinafter called loss, except 
caused ‘by collision of the automo- 
bile with another object or by up- 
set of the automobile or by collision 
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of the automobile with a vehicle to 
which it is attached. Breakage of 
glass and loss caused by missiles, 
falling objects, fire, theft, explosion, 
earthquake, windstorm, hail, water, 
ficod, vandalism, riot or civil com- 
motion shall not be deemed loss 
caused by collision or upset.” 

The insured claimed that the dam- 
age was caused by vandalism but 
th: company denied the claim, and 
suit was brought to recover the 
damages. The insured reasoned that 
the damages were the proximate re- 
su't of a wanton, unlawful act, done 
with a reckless and gross disregard 
of the consequences, and hence, 
vandalism. The company insisted 
that in order to constitute vandal- 
ism, there must be a specific intent 
to injure or destroy the property. 
The trial court rendered a verdict 
for the insured and the company 
appealed. 

The Appellate Court affirmed the 
verdict in favor of the insured, say- 
ing : 

“This appears to be a case of first 
impression in the courts of Ala- 
bama. 

“Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, 1951 edition, gives the 
following definitions, which are re- 
lated to the question: 

“Vandal: 1. One of a Germanic 
people anciently dwelling south of 





















































d the Baltic between the Vistula and 
n the Oder. In the 4th and 5th cen- 
a turies they overran Gaul, Spain and 
t Northern Africa, and in 455 en- 
e tered Italy and sacked Rome, de- 
\- stroying many monuments of art 
P and literature. Their final strong- 
e hold, the Vandal kingdom of North 
- Africa was overthrown by Beli- 
d sarius in 584. One who wilfully 
re destroys or mars any thing beauti- 
of ful, as a work of art also a wanton 
1e or ignorant destroyer or defacer of 
v- any building, monument, etc., which 
ne should be preserved as, to protect a 
ye museum against vandals. 
“Vandalism: 1. The spirit or 
ve conduct of, or like that of, the Van- 
i dals; hostility to, or wilful destruc- 
et. tion of or defacement of things of 
tal beauty, as works of art, literature, 
le, historical monuments, etc. 2. An 
apt act of a Vandal or vandal.’ 
n0- “Counsel on both sides of the case 
1p- have provided us with excellent 
ion briefs, and cite three cases from 
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other jurisdictions in which the 
question of vandalism has been con- 
sidered in suits on policies of auto- 
mobile insurance. And we have 
found no others. The trial court 
in the case at bar, throughout the 
trial and in his charge to the jury, 
followed closely, the case of Unkels- 
bee v. Homestead Fire Ins. Co., 41 
Atl. 168 et seg., Municipal Court of 
Appeals, D. C. That was a suit upon 
an automobile insurance policy con- 
taining substantially the same 
Comprehensive Loss provision as 
quoted above in this opinion. In 
that case, Richardson, C. J., speak- 
ing for the Court majority, said: 

“*It may be said that there was 
no evidence of intentional injury to 
the automobile. To one who is a 
scholar and familiar with the his- 
tory of the barbaric tribe whose 
depredations perpetuated its name 
in our dictionaries, to one “skilled 
in the niceties of language,” the 
point may have weight. But to the 


popular mind any unusual destruc- 
tion wrought in the doing of a 
wrongful act does, in our opinion 
merit and receive the title “vandal- 
ism.” True, mere accidental dam- 
ages may not be so termed. But 
if one were to enter a museum, vio- 
late its rules by lifting and handling 
a valuable object, unintentionally 
let it fall and be broken, few would 
hesitate to describe the act as van- 
dalism, *°* * 

“We do not feel that we should 
here construe the word ‘vandalism’ 
in its narrowest sense, but hold 
that the proper construction should 
be such as is considered in the popu- 
lar mind.” (Great American Ins. Co. 
v. Dedmon, Alabama Supreme 
Court, November 19, 1953) 


Measure of Damages 
Under Fire Policy 


The insured owned a restaurant 
and obtained three fire policies on 
the furniture and fixtures. The poli- 
cies provided that recovery shall be 
limited to “actual cash value of the 
property at the time of loss, but not 





exceeding the amount which it 
would cost to repair or replace the 
property. . . .” The insured sus- 
tained a fire loss and the companies 
disputed the amount of the loss. The 
trial court found that the loss 
amounted to $21,361.60. The com- 
panies appealed, and the Appellate 
Court affirmed the verdict, deter- 
mining the loss as follows: 

“The record as a whole discloses 
that all parties recognized from the 
outset that there was no real mar- 
ket for used equipment of the na- 
ture involved from which market 
value could be determined or in- 
ferred. There was no objection to 
the introduction of evidence of re- 
placement cost, less depreciation 
and salvage. Upon this, together 
with the facts that defendants’ 
agent had himself appraised the in- 
sured equipment at $25,000 less 
than a year before the fire, that the 
price paid by plaintiff for his part- 
ner’s half interest a year earlier 
had been $12,000, and that consid- 
erable additions to plant facilities 
had since been made by plaintiff, 
the court determined the value of 
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sales ideas worth? 


It is a fact that a man’s bank account is no measure 
of his character. Neither is the mere physical size of a 
life insurance company a measure of the sales assist- 
ance an underwriter may expect. Yet, goodness knows, 
sales ideas are the life blood of the insurance business. 

Size, of course, is important. And American 
United is big enough to be big.* But it isn’t just size 
we point to with pride. We’re proud of our philosophy 
that only good business is worth selling; we’re proud 
of our sales tools and sales ideas that range from a 
package” sales tool for the beginner to expert tech- 
nical advice on problems concerning business- insur- 
ance, estate planning, and employee benefit plans; 
we’re proud of the relaxed atmosphere that is created 
when harmony and understanding exist between the 
home office and its field force; and we’re proud that— 
in spite of our size—we’re small enough to conduct 


*Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
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certain inalienable rights ... life, liberty, 


Jefferson's wise thinking, spurs into action the 
man eagerly looking for a profitable achievement 
of future happiness. 

If you are a man like this and capable of gen- 
eral agent responsibility—National Reserve Life 
—offers you real opportunity. 

In the rich region west of the Mississippi, our one 
hundred and fifty-eight million dollar company 
is currently moving forward in a dynamic expan- 
sion campaign. Correspondence and exchange of 
information will be held in mutual confidence. Be 
wise—send now for complete information without 
obligation, to help you achieve success in, ‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 


Write W. E. Moore, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka 
S. H. Witmer, Chm. of the Board. H. O. Chapman, Pres. 
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the equipment lost and entered 
judgment for amount above noted. 
“Whatever method plaintiff may 
have used in making up his schedule 
of losses, the court expressly found 
that the amounts shown on the 
schedule constituted ‘a comprehen- 
sive statement of losses as proven 
by a preponderance of the evidence.’ 
(Italics supplied.) In view of all 
the evidence on the issue of valua- 
tion, it cannot be said that the rule 
applied by the court was arbitrary 
or that it failed to employ the 
proper standard in calculating loss. 
“The ‘actual cash value’ is not, of 
course, synonymous with replace- 
ment cost, or even replacement cost 
less depreciation. Vol. 2 Words and 
Phrases, pp. 221-225. 1 C. J. S. 1484. 
“‘These considerations, however, 
do not negative consideration of the 
cost of reproduction or replacement 
as a factor in determining the ac- 
tual cash value (of) . .. property 
insured.’ 29 Am. Jur. 891. In con- 
sidering an analogous situation in 
the case of Glens Falls Ins. Co. v. 
Gulf Breeze Cottages, Inc. (Fla), 
38 So. 2d 828, this Court referred to 
the case of McIntosh v. Hartford 
Fire Ins. Co., 106 Mont. 434 78 P. 
2d 82, wherein it is said that ‘actual 
cash value means the actual value 
expressed in terms of money of the 
thing for the purpose for which it 
was used. ...’ (Italics supplied) 
“By that rule, it is plain that the 
value to be determined is the value 
of the particular property which 
was lost or destroyed. In making 
such a valuation, depreciation rates 
based on the average useful life of 
similar equipment would not neces- 
sarily be controlling, where, as in 
the instant case, testimony is ad- 
duced as to the actual condition or 
value of the specific property lost. 
And ‘bearing in mind that the pur- 
pose of the contract was to indem- 
nify the owner against loss’ (Glens 
Falls Ins. Co. v. Gulf Breeze Cot- 
tages, Inc., supra) the rate of de- 
Preciation allowed in these circum- 
stances need not be the standard 
rate the chancellor, in applying an 
average rate on the various groups 
of fixtures, adopted a rule which 
was fair and warranted by the evi- 
dence.” (New York Central Mutual 
Fire v. Diaks, Florida Supreme 
Court, January 22, 1954) 
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PERSONALS 


J. D.: Please come back. All is forgiven. Client wants unusual coverage 
and you have the only copy of “Coverage and Forms.” C. J. 



















C. J.: If he won’t come back, write us. The Spectator, 







































wE have a group of men who might be classified as perfect 
examples of “single-mindedness”: they Jive the insurance 
business. They travel around the country, talking to both small- 
town and big-city insurance people—learning how these agents 
have solved difficult, advertising problems, developed new 
approaches toselling the “no” prospect, applied modern methods 
of running an office efficiently. Perhaps you'd like to exchange 
ideas with the friendly, down-to-earth Dubuque represent- 
ative. He’s at your service—that’s his sole purpose. 
Write us, and we’ll introduce him to you! 
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Ransom Strickland, Norfolk, is the 
youngest man in the Diamond 
Circle of top Pacific Mutual field 
leaders. 

“If there is any sure recipe for 
field achievement’, declares Ran- 
som, “I believe it’s in knowing 
from the start that you're condi- 
tioned to make the grade. 

“Pacific Mutual’s Pre-Induction 
Tests showed | could succeed. So 
| always know that my investments 
in study and hard work will pay off. 
1 never need to wonder whether 


I’m in the right business!” 
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it is most likely to result in in- 
creased costs. 

4. It will result in forms of bu- 
reaucracy and red tape against 
which the people will rebel within 
a year. 

5. It will produce political pres- 
sures on rates which will make it 
almost impossible for the insur- 
ance companies to continue to do 
business. 

6. It will, in all probability, lead 
to the socialization of an impor- 
tant branch of the free enterprise 
system—the automobile insurance 
business. 

You will note, I am sure, that 
the public interest is even more 
deeply involved in each of these 
reasons than the interests of the 
insurance companies. 

If I were to condemn without 
restraint any one sin that the 
proponents of compulsory insur- 
ance have committed, it would be 
that they led the public to believe 
such a statute would reduce acci- 
dents. You know, that is how they 
persuaded the people and the leg- 
islature of Massachusetts to enact 
the only compulsory automobile 
liability insurance law this coun- 
try has ever had. The people were 
sold a gold brick in the name of 
human safety, and they have never 
forgotten it. 
































More Evil 


One state after another—21 
in all—has sent official and able 
commissions to Massachusetts to 
study compulsory insurance; and, 
without exception, each reported 
back to its legislature that com- 
pulsory automobile liability in- 
surance creates more evils than it 
corrects and is not the answer to 
public protection against the fi- 
nancially irresponsible vehicle 
owner. What is more, these com- 
missions have been singularly em- 
phatic in declaring that it does 
not promote safe driving or pre- 
vent accidents. Here is what the 
Virginia Advisory Legislative 
Council said as late as 1953, for in- 


stance, after studying the Massa- 


chusetts compulsory law: ei 
“Although compulsory insur- ps 
ance is advocated as a safety so 
measure, it has not proved to be. pa 
Records in Massachusetts, the = 
only compulsory insurance state, 
do not indicate any improvements 
in safety. The state with compul- - 
sory insurance has less coverage . 
above the minimum than states ni 
having a _ safety responsibility He 
law.” 17 
Refuse to Insure? " 
wn 
The reasons for this condition cor 
are self-evident to any person who up 
understands the highly important ope 
differences between a compulsory anc 
insurance law and a safety respon- ace 
sibility law. Under a compulsory cau 
law it is difficult, indeed almost him 
impossible, for insurance compan- alsc 
ies to refuse to insure owners law 
with undesirable or even bad driv- ing 


ing records. In effect, any person actt 
having a license to drive must be 1 pe 
insured. Under a safety responsi- 
bility law, the state is required to 
put a driver off the road upon 
the occurrence of his first accident T 
if he fails to pay for the damage 
he caused. Ask yourselves which 
law is likely to encourage safer 
driving. eori 
I could go on citing many more will 
valid reasons why the insurance it he 
industry is so firmly opposed to 
compulsory automobile liability 
insurance and why the people of 
this state—all of them—should 
veto it just as firmly. I did not 
come here, however, to criticise panic 
compulsory insurance without be @ i... 
ing prepared to offer a truly ef- whic! 
fective, less costly and wholly tary - 
safe alternative. ownie: 
In the first place, you now have famil 
in New York a motor vehicle § ,, Ke 
safety responsibility law which  4j., ; 
96.09 percent of our motor vehicle & [yjn. 
owners have insured voluntarily. B coyiq 
Even the compulsory advocates Wh 
admit that, but they neglect to tell ie 
the rest of the truth. It is that Silas 
uninsured car owners deposit saddle 
some $1,300,000 every year with inure 
the motor vehicle commissioner, § \1;., 
to cover claims for damages they public 
caused in traffic accidents; and § »,o4,, 
some 22,000 other uninsured § iy)... 
motorists settle traffic accident § 4 
claims amicably, all in order to 
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avoid losing their motoring priv- 
ileges—driving as well as regis- 
tration. So your present law has a 




































y batting average of some 97 per- 
‘i ceni—or more—which isn’t bad 
€ in any league. 
a“ It‘does not follow, as the compul- 
i sory advocates would have you 
I agree, that all accidents the re- 
od maining 3 per cent,—or less— 
od might cause, would be compensated 
iy under a compulsory law. At least 
1 per cent would be caused by 
uninsured out-of-state car owners, 
who are immune to a New York 
mn compulsory law. So now we are 
no up te 98 per cent. Stolen cars, cars 
nt operated illegally without insur- 
ry ance and hit-and-run cars, plus 
n- accidents in which a person would 
ry cause injury or damage only to 
st, himself or his family, all of which 
n- also are immune to a compulsory 
T'S law, would come close to account- 
iv- ing for another 1 per cent. So our 
on actual gap is somewhere around 
be 1 per cent. 
si- 
to 
on Full Protection 
ent The insurance industry holds, 
ge however, that there should be 
ich protection, not only for this 1 per 
fer B cent but for those four other cate- 
gories that compulsory insurance 
ore @ will not and cannot protect. So 
ace it has offered a voluntary insur- 
to ance plan to supplement our very 
lity Bf effective safety responsibility law. 
of Bina very few words, it provides 
uld B for the creation of a non-profit 
not & corporation, supported by all com- 
isé B panies writing automobile liability 
be- insurance in New York state, 
ef B which would issue a supplemen- 
olly tary policy to protect any insured 
owner and the members of his 
‘ave @ family against damages caused by 
icle BH an uninsured motorist. It would 
hich also be offered to non-car owners. 
icle Uninsured car owners, however, 
rily: B could not buy it. 
ps When this plan was announced 
that it was promptly denounced as a 
; scheme to sell more insurance and 
posit saddle the negligence of the un- 
with Bf insured on the insured car owner, 
ner; B which is more deception of the 
they public. This plan would not 
and protect the uninsured driver or 
ured owner; it would protect the in- 
ays sured owner and the pedestrian 
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Statement as of December 31, 1953 


Assets 
“Ul. ch Geawenes Mis... js. esc eel. $2,804,053.10 
a eC Ge A A ee a Re rt 733,752.00 
PI eas eee tee Pe 1,496,551.02 
Casi te Tain om Ollee ... . . «ccc cece. 313,588.13 
Balances Under 90 days ... : 153,092.50 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets 76,189.89 





$5,577,226.64 
Liabilities 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses ..... visseeess< Saepl aude 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 


. 2,118,956.70 
700,551.27 








Capital Paid Up -.$ 500,000.00 

Surplus Over AML Liabilities 1,877,969.97 

Surplus to Policyholders 2,377,969.97 
$5,577,226.64 


* Bonds as above valued on amortized basis. Securities carried at $647,664.39 


in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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who does not own a motor vehicle. 
The average cost of this policy is 
only $2 per year—much less than 
a cent a day—and it would make 
protection as complete as any- 
thing ever could do. What the pro- 
ponents of compulsory insurance 
again forgot to tell the public is 
that their plan will cost more, all 
of which will be saddled on the 
insured car owner, make no mis- 
take about it. 

Finally, let’s stop kidding our- 
selves. All of the things the pro- 
ponents of compulsory automobile 
liability insurance have been tell- 
ing you, and the things I have 
been saying here today, relate 
merely to a symptom of the real 
disease, which is killing more 
than 38,000 American citizens 
every year, injuring some 2,000,- 
000 more, and imposing an annual 
$4,000,000,000 tax on us in the 
form of unnecessary and easily 
preventable economic losses. 


The real disease is motor ve- 
hicle accidents. And I say to you 
without equivocation, traffic acci- 
dents in this state could be re- 
duced by at least 50 per cent if 
public officials who are now de- 
manding enactment of a compul- 
sory law so fanatically would put 
half as much effort behind a really 
effective highway safety program. 


They Did It 


Can’t be done, you say? On the 
contrary, it can be done—and is 
being done on a community basis 
right here in New York. Saratoga 
Springs, for instance, reduced 
traffic deaths from 13 to 2 in a 
single year, merely by adding two 
motorcycle men to its police force, 
increasing fines for traffic law 
violations, and arresting all viola- 
tors. Non-fatal accidents were re- 
duced in proportion — and Sara- 
toga Springs is only one of many 
similar instances that I could cite 
throughout the country. 

Expensive, you say? On the 
contrary, it would save money. 
There is nothing magical about 


reducing traffic accidents and 
their dreadful results. Put enough 
policemen on the roads, enforce 
the traffic laws rigidly, back them 
up with stern court sentences, put 
an end to ticket fixing and politi- 
cal interference with license re- 
vocations, and you will witness a 
drop in accidents of from 40 to 
50 per cent in a single year. The 
economic savings alone from that 
accomplishment would more than 
pay for the additional policemen 
we need on our highways and 
country roads. Then make safe 
driver education a required course 
in all high schools and modernize 
our highway system, and exces- 
sive traffic accidents will soon be- 
come an unpleasant memory. 

In such a program you will find 
the real cure, not merely for a 
single symptom, but for the whole 
shocking problem of death, injury 
and economic waste on our streets 
and highways. 


(This article consists of portions of a 
speech Mr. Dorsett presented early last 
ns to a service club in New York 
city. 
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Sixtieth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $188,000,000 to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $82,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life 
offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date 
training and service facilities—for those 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 | 
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Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


Earnings and the Tax Code 


ry#\HE value of a security is essen- 

tially based on present earning 
power or the prospect of improve- 
ment in earnings in the not too dis- 
tant future. All earnings fluctuate 
with the economic climate as do the 
security values that reflect those 
earnings. Management, research, 
product and the ability to create a 
demand for the product are some of 
the ingredients that go into the 
making of profits. After profits 
come taxes and taxes have taken a 
tremendous toll over the past couple 
of decades. In fact, taxes have come 
close to the point of diminishing 
return to the government. 

With such an impact on earnings 
any changes in tax rates or the ad- 
ministration of the tax law itself 
will have a favorable effect on earn- 
ings. A good example of such an 
effect is the results that the expira- 
tion of the Excess Profits Tax, on 
December 31 last, could have on the 
1954 earnings of many companies. 
A company paying a sizable Excess 
Profits Tax could weather a notice- 
able decline in sales and still show 
earnings comparable to 1953. 

For instance, General Electric 
will save around three dollars a 
share through the lapse of this tax 
and the saving of these tax dollars 
will probably more than offset any 
probable decline in sales. Genera! 
Motors, another large beneficiary, 
could offset a sales decline of close 
to 25 pct from 1953 sales figures. 

This is a nice cushion against 
which to work during an adjust- 
ment period, but in the case of 
companies like General Electric and 
General Motors it is a foregone con- 
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clusion that they will not use such 
a cushion as a resting place. They 
will bend every effort to convert a 
good portion of those savings into 
earnings through aggressive action. 
This is the type of management 
on whom investors depend for 


sustained, expanding earning power. 


Now that the Excess Profits Tax 
has expired, Congress is busily 
working on other adjustments in 
the tax law that may eventually 
result in further encouragement to 
business and to the general public. 
Within the next month or so there 
should be some tangible evidence 
of just what form these revisions 
will take. All parties appear to be 
agreed on tax reduction but there is 
a difference of opinion as to how 
these reductions should be applied. 

One tax group, which includes 
Administration supporters, wants 
to encourage the productive side of 
the economy through various stim- 
ulants to business. Another group, 
mostly on the Democratic side, not 
all of whom are followers of the 
New Deal or Fair Deal, want to 
place more money in the hands of 
consumers with the thought of cre- 
ating a greater buyer demand. The 
theory behind the relief to business 
is that if industry is given more 
leeway it will move ahead aggres- 
sively, thus creating more jobs. 
The other theory is that the pub- 
lic if it has more take-home pay 
will spend more which in turn 
will bring about more production 
and more jobs. Actually most any 
relief from the present tax bur- 
Most any relief from present tax 
burden will help the entire economy. 


Both of these plans have merit 
and the inevitable compromise will 
be welcomed, but there is a need 
for the injection of a third element 
—confidence—to make any decision 
effective. Government can offer tax 
inducements but it cannot force in- 
dustry to act if industry does not 
see profitable markets ahead, nor 
can it force people to spend the tax 
saved money if the people do not see 
steady work ahead. This confidence 
factor is most important to inves- 
tors as without it the whole busi- 
ness structure could bog down and 
earnings suffer more than any tax 
relief could neutralize. 

We must not overlook this possi- 
bility of a loss of confidence but in 
appraising the future we must also 
take into account the benefits and 
stimulant that a lightening of the 
tax burden will offer. The recent 
remarks by the top management of 
General Electric, General Motors 
and U. S. Steel would indicate that 
industry is fully aware of the pos- 
sible benefits to come. 

The investor evaluating all the 
possibilities knows also that a good 
management makes the most of 
favorable trends whether these 
trends are set in motion by the gov- 
ernment in the form of tax incen- 
tives or by industry itself through 
persistent research and aggressive 
selling. Under a favorable climate 
the investor can expect a rising 
earnings trend and a strengthening 
of financial and competitive posi- 
tions of well managed companies. 

It is quite possible that such a 
climate is in the process of taking 
shape and once the economy is ad- 
justed to a truly competitive mar- 
ket the trend may be more clearly 
defined. Whether such a transition 
will take place smoothly remains to 
be seen but the investor should not 
ignore the potentialities for indus- 
try inherent in the lightening of a 
maximum ‘tax load, in the freedom 
from heavy dependence on govern- 
ment business with its low profit 
margin, and in the chance to make 
its own decisions without excessive 
government controls. If the transi- 
tion is completed without undue 
stress and strain, the horizon of 
future earnings power will be en- 
hanced—the basis of security val- 
uation. 
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Investments of Life Insurance Companies (December) 


(000,000 Omitted) 
Acquired Held Change 
~ te in Holdings 


Dec. Dec. 12 Mo. 12 Mo. Dec.31 Dec. 31 Nov. 1953 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 to Dec. 1953 





Type of Investment 


$275 $335 $3,506 $4,261 $9,767 $10,195 $-63 
eee eee 21 10 566 732 <2 
eee 1 3 21 23 -1 
10 237 173. 1,278 1,126 +8 
12 119 102 aa | 605 
2 1 37 130 131 
23 207 357 3,599 3,478 
38 3 


1 eee 1 8 
72 #1,187 1,061. 12,427 11,585 
1 39 31 414 78 
425 3,009 3,546 14,812 13,130 
191 172 636 486 





8,518 9,754 44,378 41,909 


PREFERRED STOCKS 

RAL] TOR. cocccccccccccccce Ue Seovccccccces 3 9 97 95 
Foreign. ..csseee . . eee 

Public Utility. ccccccccceeUs Socccccscccce 8 94 64 683 606 
Foreign. ..secoes eee Fy 

Other. ceccccccccccsccccecels Srevccccccccs 2 29 770 182 
Foreign....sceee 1 1 1 





TOTAL. ..+- 1,551 


COMMON STOCKS 

Rai] TOR. .ccccccccccccccce Ue Broccccccccce 32 
Foreign....seees . . 

Public Utility. .cccccccceeUe Srocccccccece 4 229 
Foreign. ..sssoes ° 

Other. coccccccccsccccscceec Srecccccscece 54 525 471 
Foreign. .scsseee 1 2 1 





TOTAL. .... 92 ~—s 788. 107 


MORTGAGES 

PAID, ceccccscccceevesscces WAsccscccscveces eee see 26 
Other. .eseeeeeee 417 372 1,659 

NON*FAIM. cece cece sececeeee FHAscseeecsceecs 819 864 5, 690 
VA. wovececsevcee 1 457 429 3, 349 
Other, ..cecevece 2,642 2,313 11,825 10,521 





TOTAL. .... 4,335 3,978 23,275 


REAL ESTATE 

Company USE... ssscccccvvcvevessscceseece 37 25 430 

Investment........+++++++-Residential..... 9 119 442 
Commercial...... 16 147 185 1,086 

Other. cecececccccccccccccs FAIM cossccscece eee eee 15 
Non-Farm. ...eeee 2 3 4 5 21 





TOTAL. .... 30 197 334 1,994 


POLICY LOANS, ..cccccseccccccscccccsscecsece 52 575 504 2,894 
CASH. occccccccccccccsecccccsccccnscessecees xxx XXX XXX 1,195 
OTHER ASSETS. ...scscccsccccccsecsccessscses XXX XXX XXX = 2, 126 





TOTAL. .ccecececescsccccccsccsscccccesss $1,366 $1,514 $13,860 $14,764 $78,201 $73,034 


Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 
g7% of al] assets. The amounts shown represent book values for al] items except "Other Assets” and 
Total". Net change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a 
particular item due to rounding, write-ups and other adjustments, 
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Early Returns... 


from financial statements of Life Insurance Companies for | 953. 





NAME OF COMPANY 


Capital 
Paid-Up 





Admitted 
Assets 


U.S. 
Government 
Holdings 


Accumu- 
lated 
Reserves 


Premiums 
Received 


Death 
Benefits 


Policy- 
holders 
Benefits 


Total Paid 
Insurance 
Written * 


Total 
Insurance 
In Force * 





Acccia Mutual, D. Crccccccccccccccece 
Accredited Hospital & Life, Missouri. 
Aetna Life Ins, Co.,Connecticut...... 
Am< rican General Life, Texas......... 
American Home Life, Kansas........... 
American Hospital Life, Texas........ 
American Income Ins., Indiana......... 
Ancrican Life & Accident, Missouri... 
American Life, Alabama.......sceesses 
American Mutual Life, Iowa........... 


American United Life, Indiana........ 
fnicable Life, Texhee.sccvccccccccces 
Atlas Life, Oklahoma........seseccces 
Baltimore Life, Maryland.........ss.. 
Bankers Life Cos, TOWR..cccccccccccecs 
Bankers Life, Nebraska........eseeeee 
Bankers Life & Cas, , Ill .cccesccccees 
Bankers Mut. Life, Ill.wccccccccccccs 
Bankers National Life, N.J........e.. 
Bankers Union Life, Colo......ssecees 


Beneficial Standard Life, Calif...... 
Berkshire Life, MasS.......sccccceces 
Boston Mutual Life, MaSs.....seseeeee 
Business Men’s Assur. ,Missouri....... 
Calif. Western States Life, Calif.... 
Capitol Life, Colo. cocsccccccecccccece 
Central Life Assurance, Iowa......... 
Century Life Ins. , Texas. ......esssee% 
Citizens Home Ins., Virginia.......... 
Citizens National Life, Ind.......... 


Coastal States Life Ins., Georgia.... 
College Life Ins. Co.,Indiana........ 
Colonial Life Ins.,New Jersey........ 
Columbian Mutual Life, Tenn.......... 
Columbus Mutual Life, Ohio........... 
Commercial Life, Arizona........eeee. 
Commonwealth Life, Kentucky........ ee 
Commonwealth Life, Oklahoma.......... 
Companion Life, New York. .....seseeee 
Connecticut Gen.Life, Conn........... 





Connecticut Mut.Life, Conn.........+. 
Constitution Life, Calif............. 
Continental American Life, Del....... 
Continental Assurance, I1ll........... 
Continental Life, Texas.......essees- 
Crown Life Ins. Toronto, Canada....... 
Cuna Mutual, Wisconsin.......ssesseee 
Empire State Mutual, New York........ 
Equitable Life Assur. Soc., N.Y...... 
Equitable Life Ins. Co., D.C...sueeees 


Equitable Life Ins. Co., Iowa....+.+s 
Expressmen’s Mut. Life, New York..... 
Farm Bureau Life, Ohio......csecceees 
Farmers & Bankers Life, Kansas....... 
Famers’ s Life, Iowa....... ecccccccce 
Farmers & Traders Life, New York..... 
Family Security Life, S Car......... 
Federal Life & Cas.,Michigan......... 
Federal Life, Illinois... ccccccccces 
Wemeral Life, GeGi<cccicccdcscvsseedce 


The Fidelity Mutual, Penna........... 
First National Life, Arizona......... 
Franklin Life, Illinois. .....sscseces 
General American Life, MO....ecsesees 
George Washington Life, W. Va........ 
URE LAGE, TORR icc ocecevcicccvsccss 
W006 E28, SITING cic ocesasecceces 
Golden State Mut.,Calif....cssscceeee 
Government Personnel Mut.,Texas...... 
Grange Mutual Life, Idaho..........+- 











$ 


eee 282, 715,080 


81, 000 276, 306 
30,000,000 | 2,370, 717,579 
500, 000 21, 765, 691 
eee 6, 624, 049 

500, 000 5, 764,949 
eee 210, 628 

25, 000 1,076, 761 
461, 720 10, 329, 651 


1, 640,000 41, 305,914 
350, 000 17, 272, 771 


eee 49,942, 156 
wee 671, 608, 879 
eee 80, 576, 442 


2,500,000 66,598, 121 
eee 4, 889, 475 

1, 165, 127 46, 210, 173 
250, 000 9,902,003 


1,000,000 11, 619, 166 
eee 147, 561, 589 

eee 41, 576, 626 

4, 000, 000 120, 571, 370 
6,789,940 147, 077, 266 
250, 000 29,930,952 
eee 128, 240, 441 

250, 000 9, 438, 737 
195,000 2, 096, 5 19 
143, 685 1, 085, 376 





200, 000 3, 160,925 
900, 000 57, 449, 137 
see 6, 338, 375 

500, 000 103, 507, 374 
136, 234 4, 141, 666 
2,000, 000 94, 085,553 
83, 462 368, 536 
500,000 2, 757, 043 
6,000, 000 | 1,176,399, 168 


eee | 1,012, 849, 558 

300, 000 12, 859, 741 
637,530 80,552, 976 
6, 500, 000 285, 285, 852 
1, 350,000 1,927, 492 
552, 500 181, 676, 122 
eee 10, 101,082 

eee 6,051, 881 

eee | 7,044, 738, 391 
1,000, 000 74, 045,945 


1, 000, 000 505, 859, 279 
eee 16, 562, 059 

300, 000 57, 256, 606 
1,000,000 36, 058, 336 
200,000 7, 422, 301 
300, 000 32, 087,010 
69,419 466, 573 
500, 000 6, 678, 252 
1,000,000 36, 636, 944 


eee 280, 725, 052 

217, 828 822,092 
6,937, 500 252, 669, 824 
eee 203, 840, 891 

300, 000 5, 156, 289 
650, 000 23, 185, 644 
200, 000 7, 678, 185 
eee 8, 496, 505 

eee 8,056, 760 

eee 3, 350, 431 


. 47, 796, 776 





312, 500 


26, 200 


105, 105, 608 





7, 460, 118 








617, 820 








44,664, 508 


203,367 


307, 708, 476 
2, 006, 250 
374,500 
425,000 
25,000 

143, 424 
827, 318 

3, 867, 290 


10, 259, 859 
3,927, 719 
1, 869,025 
7, 839, 684 

52, 793, 280 
7,029, 111 
3, 882, 853 

364, 114 
1, 275,992 
560, 000 


2,911, 556 
18, 631, 688 
14, 179, 855 
16, 175, 544 
22, 292, 800 

4,019, 733 
17, 639, 880 

1, 345, 395 

335, 000 
327,510 


607,541 
340, 069 

5, 124,429 
3, 068, 354 
30, 674, 474 
126, 603 

30, 062, 532 
49,926 
1,545, 681 
138, 659, 710 


60, 140, 000 
1, 808, 658 
18, 969, 779 
26, 261, 786 
147, 462 


1, 635, 546 
2, 113, 674 
537, 143, 008 
5, 304, 069 


96, 167, 318 
2, 125,493 
7,980, 258 
5,384, 261 
1, 550, 000 
3,215,999 

14, 853 

2, 469, 223 
6, 622, 616 
34,000 


32, 865, 184 
406,010 
32, 760,913 
32,029,016 
558, 175 
1,089,971 
1,829, 167 
892, 681 
140, 879 
328, 450 








255, 255, 782 
110,612 
1,899, 524, 156 
18, 724, 109 
5,852,412 

3, 317, 386 
136, 637 

965, 215 
8,457, 393 

40, 089, 986 


86, 467, 963 
36, 063, 016 
15, 217, 460 
43, 364, 538 
553, 670, 110 
66, 005, 416 
38, 643, 400 
4, 183,051 
33, 600, 821 
6, 719, 139 


3,120,513 
130, 809, 126 
41,510, 268 
92, 967, 790 
111, 290, 677 
26, 447, 478 
105, 186, 936 
7,998, 281 
1,563, 058 
564,062 





2, 674, 553 
2, 350, 257 
51, 632, 247 
5, 831, 853 
78, 093, 631 
3,036, 302 
82, 144, 384 
212, 322 

1, 246, 610 
949, 142, 711 


825, 449, 792 
10,550, 128 
68, 334, 947 
219,048,505 
416, 270 
153, 527,587 
3, 803, 372 
4,968,970 
6, 105, 731,535 

62,429, 644 


433,895, 207 
14,407,011 
42, 172,053 
31, 164, 605 

5,915, 131 
28, 147, 813 
344, 237 

4, 202, 140 
30,327, 286 
485,527 


245, 382, 394 
435,018 
205,978, 451 
169, 126, 382 
3, 251, 649 
18, 459, 362 
6, 882, 157 
6, 472, 575 

6, 852,027 
2,020,592 


$ 


33, 508, 015 
777, 208 
466, 764, 475 
4,514, 294 
817, 410 

6, 268, 260 
1, 107, 832 
586, 609 

3, 670, 678 
4, 843, 249 


12, 012,074 
4,942, 392 
3, 876, 671 
8, T17, 294 

85, 627, 083- 
8, 896, 960 

98, 983, 864 
1, 205, 166 
7, 323, 895 
1,511,927 


10, 159, 356 
14, 117, 202 
9, 289, 809 
33, 876, 693 
32, 334, 222 
4,011, 100 
9,574,001 
2, 315, 800 
1, 496,551 
566,821 


2, 953, 269 
1, 899, 233 
10, 351, 770 
885,051 
10,940, 280 
812,733 

18, 607, 656 
362, 538 

1, 420,942 
208, 815, 807 





96, 764, 823) 
1, 222, 675) 
8, 839, 188) 

85, 097, 954) 

836, 185 

31, 630, 294 

11, 325, 786 
3, 096, 490) 


871,513, 754) 156, 063, 434 


11, 610,915 





44, 808, 640 
1, 207, 538 
14, 090, 186 
3,429, 141 
1,119, 843 
3,524,480 
471, 219 

5, 272, 802 
7,085, 013 
202,003 


26, 484,035 | 5,589,572 
473, 264 160, 002 
52,455, 887] 4,843,323 
39, 373, 059 | 12, 525, 693 
4,473, 177 49,724 
3, 609, 641 575, 417 

~ 1,055,090 205, 237 
4, 699,927 216, 060 
3,013, 690 132,856 
593, 880 53, 889 





7, 315, 186 
17, 629 

94, 469, 791 
368, 687 
146, 009 
232, 273 
10, 101 

52, 450 
469, 600 

1, 723, 965 


4, 043, 889 
852, 754 
722, 676 

1, 222, 018 

13, 546, 998 

1, 725,591 

1, 229, 853 
242, 005 

1, 208, 491 
137, 351 


61, 

3, 569, 315 
1, 071, 338 
3, 124, 213 
4, 339, 624 
905, 151 
2, 654, 217 
92,584 
104, 468 
20, 820 


183, 662 
15, 339 

1, 298, 260 
161, 736 

1, 769, 367 
45,596 
2,851,588 
1, 124 
449,522 
30, 404, 818 


16, 667, 645 
737, 153 

2, 136, 358 
15, 233, 694 
14,934 

4, 066, 342 
5, 355, 581 
198, 940) 


1,067, 927 


8, 741, 137 
517,301 

1, 223, 203 
541,310 
89, 822 
465, 885 
91,508 
135, 105 

1, 462, 550 
19, 280 








511, 637, 170 


23, 163, 293 


14, 431,924 
431, 632 
284, 260,980 
740, 764 
255, 055 

3, 565, 640 
281, 643 
239, 339 
982, 966 

2, 815, 673 


1, 265, 256 
1, 636, 505 
1, 610, 067 
3, 000, 757 
43, 246, 897 
3, 355, 068 
46, 216,853 
281, 751 

2, 946, 713 
290, 352 


3, 466, 761 
8, 611, 124 
3, 620, 563 
16, 238, 144 
18, 763, 633 
' 2,229,985 
6, 183, 823 
558, 682 
403,514 
110, 389 


322, 782 
147, 714 
3,097, 485 
385, 110 
4, 814,862 
139,572 
4,411, 935 
119, 803 
483,964 
109, 551,963 


60, 567, 365 
3, 053, 668 
5, 003, 068 

43,018, 513 

870, 420 

12, 905, 127 
8, 807, 966 
1, 237, 173 


2, 838, 402 


814, 964 
3,445, 689 
1,392, 453 

287,458 

970, 287 

215, 192 
2,065, 855 
3, 721, 343 

45, 329 


15, 161, 119 
172, 728 
13,055,529 
32, 097, 208 
1,549,015 
1, 748, 179 
343, 052 
1, 218, 890 
602, 786 
98, 098 














139, 094,081 
1,522, 747 

1, 433, 769, 648 
46, 135,956 

4, 445, 263 

19, 090, 395 

4, 729,010 
1,061, 281 

53, 472, 816 
23, 383, 648 


88, 852, 489 
34, 816, 537 
20, 371, 856 
42, 086, 256 
238, 514, 123 
60, 408, 184 
286, 864, 555 
4, 712, 253 
53, 372, 002 
3,945, 245 


17, 461, 91 
47, 304, 710 
40, 423, 843 
186, 197, 785 
133,545, 822 
26, 259,911 
42, 627,024 
9, 712,152 
14,812,577 
4,453, 720 


23, 445,092 
24, 004,000 
53, 338, 679 
3, 373, 696 
46, 194, 235 
4, 701, 368 
170, 953, 547 
1,079,400 
11, 615, 539 
576,933, 246 


327, 943, 466 
42, 331, 344 
34, 102, 711 

354, 036, 733} 

9, 339, 801 
182, 000, 060 
113, 131, 458 

6, 760, 585] 
2, 553, 187,976 
50, 494, 996 


128, 867, 368 
3,317,500 
158,063, 818 
10, 653, 950 
4, 263, 231 
13, 274, 803 
6, 654, 398 
30,024, 842 
40, 646, 968 


86, 351, 122 
3, 787, 817 
365, 707, 354 
213, 056, 179 
486, 349 

11, 834, 449 
5,011, 455 
5, 076, 217 
32, 611, 634 
2, 347,257 





$ 


1, 279, 900, 729 
2,869,021 

13, 361, 809, 549 
186, 678, 522 
32,593, 234 

76, 647, 242 

4, 649,555 

6, 119, 767 

97, 690, 134 
180,050, 064 


558, 607, 789 
203,097, 388 
143, 210, 259 
261, 069, 154 
1,934, 796, 658 
372, 403, 769 
410,512, 136 
36, 108, 747 
254, 136, 442 
40, 272, 986 


43, 544, 646 
448, 028, 779 
240,984, 431 
729,926, 796 
920,800, 360 
150, 769, 272 
384, 853,035 

58, 467,581 

19, 677,048 

16,915, 823 


78, 862,027 
TT, 335, 324 
323, 722, 000 
31, 705, 187 
360, 054, 391 
31,09 1, 964 
712, 813, 006 

2, 126,590 
72,978, 821 

5, 532, 764, 700 


2, 655, 263, 707 
135, 360, 894 
296, 339, 521 

2,587,083, 035 

13, 484, 123 
1,050, 958, 592 
1,475,923, 213 

37, 249, 448 
20, 985, 9 13, 553 
360, 335, 051 


1, BO, 834, 807 
48, 488,591 
670, 818, 170 
123, 193, 704 
36, 785, 510 
137, 619, 763 
11, 879, 462 
64, 365, 352 
188, 196, 729 
3,942,053 


807, 685, 379 
12, 068, 068 

1, 530, 525, 803 
1,556, 268, 382 
14, 948, 737 
127, 391, 764 
40,309, 364 
80, 218, 545 
95, 148,021 
17, 393, 818 


Great American Life, Kansas.......... 100,000 5, 207, 381 1,526,045 4, 32,734 516, 512 79,878 144, 413 1,925, 619 20, 087, 459 
Great American Reserve, Texas........ 400,000 6,556,749 525,000 4, 090, 898 5, 234, 357 210,383} 2, 153, 218 22, 426, 787 86, 274,925 
Guarantee Mut. Life, Nebr........+.+. eee 83, 587, 084 7,371, 235 71,094, 790 10,086,913] 2,302,389] 4,430,436 34, 655, 348 322, 616, 370 
Guaranty Income, La....sssseeceseeses 200, 000 6, 150, 873 300,000 5, 502, 651 789,397 136, 554 316, 547 4,052,936 30, 151, 104 
Guaranty Savings Life, Ala........+.- 250, 000 1, 357, 808 87, 335 784, 293 1,090, 226 54, 830 148, 707 22, 165, 153 36, 359,926 
Guardian Life, New York......ssssse0- eee 356,979, 099 41, 120, 499 299, 237, 671 34, 785,404] 7,655,597] 17,920,910] 128,750,291) 1, 121,032,801 
Gulf Life, Florida........ssecceeseee| 5,000,000 105, 425, 208 5, 707, 494 78, 447,082 24, 220,246] 2,668,488] 6,659,847] 169,803,658 692, 964, 434 
Home Friendly Ins..Md....seesseseeees eee 11,437,035 1,585,000 7, 589, 429 1, 753, 256 304, 192 630, 410 7, 104, 247 48, 101,317 
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Early Returns ... Life Companies 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 105) 





NAME OF COMPANY 


Capital 
Paid-Up 


US. 
Government 
Holdings 


Premiums 
Received 


Death 
Benefits 


Total 
Policy- 
holders 

Benefits 


Total Paid 
Insurance 
Written * 


Insurance 





The Home Life, New York.........ese06 
Home Life, Pennsylvania 

Home Security Life, N.Car......... 
Home Security Life, Okla.......eseeee 
Home State Life Ins. Co.,Okla.. 
Homesteaders Life Co., Iowa...... 
Hoosier Farm Bureau, 

Independent Life, Maryland........... 
Independent Life & Acc.,Fla........+. 
Independence Life & Accident, Ky..... 


eeeeeee 


Indianapolis Life, Ind..... 
Towa Life, TOUR. ccccccccccccccccces oe 
Jefferson Life & Casualty, 

Jefferson National Life, Ind.......... 
Jefferson Standard Life, N.C.....s00. 
John Hancock Mutual, Mass 
Kansas City Life, Missouri. 
Liberty National Life, 
Life Insurance Company, Georgia...... 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., ° 1 


eeeeeeceee 


ee eeeeceee 


Lincoln Liberty Life,Nebr........... ° 
Lincoln Mut.Life, Nebr......seseeseee 
Lincoln Mut. Life & Cas., N.D. 
Lincoln Nat’ 1. Life, Indiana........ coe Jl 
Manhattan Life, New York........... eo 
Maryland Life, Maryland........ ecccce 
Massachusetts Mut., Mass... 
Massachusetts Savings Life, Mass..... 
Metropolitan Life, New York......+ee- 
Michigan Life Ins., Mich....sccecsoee 


Midland Mutual, Ohio.......sseseeeees 
Midland National Life, S.D... 
Midwestern United Life, Ind.......... 
Minnesota Mut. Life Ins. Co.,....se0- 
Monarch Life, Mass....... ecvcccccccce 
Monumental Life, Maryland.......eeses 
Mutual Benefit, New Jersey.....seeees 
Mutual Life Ins., New York..... 
Mutual Service Life, Minn... 
National Bankers Life, Texas......... 


eeeeee 


eeeceeeee 


National Benefit, Towa.....esecseees 
National Fidelity Life, Iowa...... 
National Life, S, Dakota 

National Public Bervice, Wash........ 
National Travelers, Iowa.....sssesses 
New England Mut.Life, Mass......+eee- 
Northwestern National, Minn.......... 
Ohio Natl. Life, Ohio......eeccecceeee 
Ohio State Life, Ohio 

Old American, Missouri......... oeveece 


Old American Life, Wash......sseeceee 
Old Dominion Life, Va.......... 
Old Line Life, Wis........... eccccce e 
Old Surety Life, Okla........ eoccccce 
Pacific National Life, Utah.... 
Pan-American Life, 

Paul Revere Life Ins., Ma@sS.....+eee- 
Penn Mutual Life, Pa.......seee- 
Peoples Life Ins. Co., Indiana........ 
Peoples Life Ins.,La........eeee eocce 


eeeeee 


Peoples Life Ins. ,D.C....cccccccecese 
Philadelphia United Life, Pa......+«. 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Conn 

Pilgrim Health & Life, Ga...... eovcce 
Pioneer Life Ins. ,P&....scccecccvcces 
Pioneer Mutual Life, N.D.....seeeeeee 
Postal Life & Cas. ,MiSsSOUri.....e+s0+ 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Pa...... 
Professional Ins. Corp., Fla..cesesee 
Progressive Life Ins., N.J..ssseceeee 


Provident Mutual Life, Pa... cccseees 
Public Savings Life, S.Car....ccseees 
Republic National Life, Texas. ....+.. 
Resolute Credit Life, Conn......+..++ 
Richmond Life, Virginia.......secceee 
Rio Grande National, Texas... 
Rural Security, Wisc... .ccccccceccccce 
Sabine Neches, Texas......... 





$ 


750, 000 
1, 000, 000 
50,000 
340, 000 


400,000 
1, 000, 000 
1,040,000 


212,471 
105, 700 
300,000 


15,000, 000 


4,000, 000 
5,000, 000 
7,000, 000 
2, 000,000 


200, 006 


0, 000, 000 
650,000 
100,000 


600,000 


300,000 
500, 000 
300, 000 
2, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


200,000 


1,000,000 
500, 000 
250, 000 

2, 200,000 
828,580 

1,000,000 
300, 000 


200, 000 
124, 600 
1,000,000 
35, 000 
647, 250 


4, 60,000 


300, 000 
100,000 


1,000,000 
300, 000 
200, 000 

50, 000 


500, 000 
160, 000 


119,308 
467, 270 
500, 000 
102, 400 
110,000 
200,000 
100,000 


$ 


285, 233, 216 
55, 500, 596 
25, 439, 182 

1, 584,067 
14,001, 624 
7,818,593 
13, 898, 765 
3, 532, 398 
21, 199,582 
2,961,990 


83, 645, 079 

15, 270,585 
969,151 

11, 157,995 
355, 617, 335 
3, 852, 715, 520 
288, 069, 408 
143, 625, 443 
94, 205, 212 
323, 387, 678 


20, 581, 182 

5, 826, 058 
1,718,592 
958, U4, 124 
82, 176,077 

7, 854, 881 

1, 655, 699, 853 
106, 781, 870 
12, 311,933, 367 
12, 199,027 


80,612, 393 
18, 455, 068 
4,058, 685 

165, 989, 600 
45, 015,570 
149, 753,945 

1, 488, 992, 804 
2,326,978, 514 
6, 356, 053 

7, 194,529 


5, 784,008 
15,077,579 
4,561, 736 

10, 058, 731 

2, 331, 168 
1,446, 934, 890 
246, 202, 329 
136, 644, 500 
69,977, 384 

4, 475, 322 


2, 265, 155 

4, 640, 203 
49,036, 132 

1, 200,945 

16, 758, 710 
146, 606, 637 
87, 027, 266 
1,4 57, 810, 026 
28, 648, 389 

1, 549, 388) 


84,949,529 
4,481, 085 
641, 408, 640 
7, 307, 900 
308, 371 

20, 215, 116 
10, 184, 076 
56, 663, 291 
1,338, 146 

. 3, 678, 072 


718, 603, 283 
1, 694, 415 
66, 613, 037 
869, 067 
649, 682 
8,960, 028 
1,085, 770 
700, 069 





$ 


29, 823, 632 
3, 699, 705 
5, 720, 696 

152,392 
1, 156, 603 
1,461, 602 
2, 129, 355 

915, 250 
3,114,419 
1,610,091 


11, 000, 000 
2, 380, 241 
203, 868 

1, 611, 485 
42,010,912 
403, 481, 865 
51, 199, 143 
13, 745, 254 
9, 688,501 
35, 198, 108 


2, 510, (met. 
520, 298 
329, 000 

99, 678, 658 
4,300, 000 
1, 754, 713 

164, 489, 227 
42, 041, 062 
1, 746, 396, 257 
1,875, 250 


23, 501, 774 
1, 740, 176 
370,000 


4, 202, 640 
34,002,036 
234, 646, 548 
197, 751, 419 
425, 017 
474,537 


2, 610, 568 
1,567,011 
813, 665 
1,020,612 
1, 488, 788 
108, 522, 368 
46, 343, 181 
11, 334, 249 
7, 732, 258 
1, 819, 155 


398, 723 
580, 686 
12,016, 776 
51, 000 

1, 890, 005 
9,972,611 
8,049, 202 
224, 957, 321 
1, 601, 886 
280, 000 


1, 230,952 
1,011, 140 
96, 145, 809 
697,478 
84, 500 
1,456,941 
3,017,033 
6, 214, 309 
510,937 
746, 882 


71, 664, 175 
79, 530 

6, 863, 463 
207, 437 
199, 604 
202, 448 





10, 158,046; 


$ 


241,595,479 
51, 148, 523 
21,556, 466 

1,405, 597 
12, 109, 475 
6,961,931 
10, 775, 207 
2, 365,960 
15, 894, 352 
785, 408 


67, 182, 378 
10,551, 614 
603, 330 
7,709, 815 
271, 370, 075 
3, 139, 278, 138 
255, 148, 742 
122, 169,901 
72,655, 713 
283,372, 791 


16, G00, 571 

3, 748, 500 
952, 844 

745, 766,467 
73, 194, 648 

6, 497, 821 

1, 384, 249, 172 
92,775,533 
11,005, 400, 999 
8,473, 898 


65, 735, 563 
14, 729,015 

2, 292,312 

136, 785, 059 
31, 630, 689 
128, 536, 738 
1,328, 539,555 
2,011, 655, 745 
5, 032, 124 

5, 212, 128 


2, 289,914 

12, 578, 775 

2, 693,919 

7, 116, 223 
740, 758 

1, 190, 676, 610 
207, 865, 442 
117, 715, 208 
56, 037, 144 
2,060, 661 


1, 572, 431 
4,058, 840 
43,452, 588 

1, 035, 642 

13, 761, 362 
119, 715, 188 
59, 881, 530 

1, 233, 766,528 
23,964,517 

1, 223, 064 


75, 293, 5 
2, 474, 059 
534, 825,020 
5,558, 202 
155, 618 

16, 896, 112 
8,031, 256 
48, 172, 245 
577, 383 

2, 669,923 


617, 988, 563 
1, 303, 532) 
54, 135, 239 
912 

270, 146 
7,310,072 
613,015 

412, 404) 





$ 


32,574, 751 
9,740, 378 
5,953, 376 

369,931 
3,418, 437 
1, 753,042 
4,054, 501 

918, 356 

26, 613, 113 
3, 214, 126 


8,478,614 
3, 731, 896 
1,918, 276 
3,277, 824 
38, 849,994 
550,003, 791 
28, 608, 303 
35, 906, 148 
44,925, 959 
46,521,611 


2, 245, 359 
725, 565 
958, 826 

142, 780, 088 
14, 712,319 
460, 180 
139, 750, 223 
12, 157, 994 
1,681, 313, 101 
5, 052, 998 


7,636, 167 
2, 291,478 
2,048, 998 
24,928,959 
19, 388, 279 
24,513,055 
123, 358, 541 
151,032, 881 
2, 273, 433 
9, 717, 227 


5, 706, 434 
2, 282, 606 
1,406, 981 
4, 187, 215 
2,965, 685 
139, 332, 999 
31,583, 779 
16, 352, 170 
8, 187, 782 
2, 284, 958 


793, 102 

1, 137,078 
4,939, 394 
212, 784 

3, 359, 685 
24, 932, 184 
25,447, 688 
103, 133, 105 
2,875,968 
1,017, 392 


17,059, 386 
1,521, 248 
54, 668, 590 
2,508, 974 
284, 326 

2, 043, 960 
1, 825, 206 
4,148, 49} 
1,523,881 
3, 155, 559 


49, 949, 643 
2, 111,374 
12,941, 122 
23,525 

1, 068, 247 
3, 198, 269 
495, 830 
316,855 





$ 


7, 365,984 
1,050, 435 
643, 833 
69, 285 
256, 249 
685,542 
200, 114 
69,557 

3, 128, 116 
13,051 


1,534, 697 
247, 650 
303, 296 

6, 865, 724 

83, 347, 761 

6, 489, 652 

5, 738, 065 

4, 463, 509 

6, 947,029 


305, 208 
182, 643 

25, 107 

39, 742, 736 
2,375, 654 
152,701 
31, 130, 252 
2, 698,099 
356,272, 275 
576, 460 


1, 359, 724 
285, 380 
52, 670 

4, 611,075 
607, 931 
2,409,011 
35,942, 408 
58, 280,902 
173,009 
29,035 


35, 886 
390, 389 
260, 566 
115, 498 

7, 244 

26, 004,052 
6, 607, 721 
2, 841, 764 
1,474, 317 
60, 414 


2), 288 
192,983 
878, 449 
17, 800 
315, 706 
3,594,509 
1, 713, 114 
29, 161, 209 
737,060 

95,739 


1,853, 709 
135, 590 
9,456, 605 
316, 856 
13, 472) 
642, 408 
302, 868 
1,093, 400 
9,728 

127, 217 


12,601,585 
201, 186 
2, 375, 384 
4, 230 

24, 146 
406,478 
12, 261 
73, 251 


$ 


17, 732, 645 
3,046, 539 
1,412,511 
74,413 
643,908 
861, 158 
1, 292, 256 

228, 316 
7,210, 852 
1,009, 333 


4, 105, 823 
739,932 
696,052 

1,036,007 

15,333, 675 

278,262, 318 

12, 813,007 

7,854, 352 

10, 589, 609 

17, 849, 569 


542, 187 
374,577 
400, 236 
74, 849, 194 
6, 663,997 
368,597 
85, 677, 049 
6, 721, 270 
1, U29, 358, 712 
3, 705, 781 


3, 497, 136 
570,955 
307, 661 

10, 624, 171 
7, 774, 031 
6, 358, 443 

85, 494,909 

128, 430, 801 

749, 397 
3,374,477 


2,872, 684 
832,731 
426, 786 
200, 201 

1, 164, 706 

80, 234,020 

14, 211, 276 

6,533, 769 

3,854, 239 
607, 735 


116,954 
286, 049 

2, 248, 515 
25,325 
809, 117 
10, 465, 692 
10, 352, 813 
76, 376, 585 
1,115,924 
323, 197 


4, 353, 743 
156,575 
34, 163, 154 
155, 725 
41, 624 
1,335, 646 
804, 081 

3, 470, 457 
642, 133 
909, 963 


39, 800, 591 
637, 316 
7,949, 518 
4, 230 
269,616 
703,321 
58, 150 
101, 726 








$ 


175, 001, 095 
26, 522, 056 
49,964,514 

1, 801, 827 
42, 147, 189 
6, 801, 224 
18, 158, 309 
7, 282,420 
706, 406, 434 
9, 144, 875 


33, 114, 960 
32,470, 678 
1,035, 100 
18,905,029 
163, 154, 573 
1,680,323, 355 
125, 786,197 
201, 478, 049 
355, 616, 289 
243, 276, 398 


9,605,521 
5, 661, 654 
884, 138 
960,451, 713 
90, 600, 606 
1, 227, 335 
507, 654, 604 
40,481, 305 
5,849, 794, 142 
27,081, 572 


32, 437, 756 
23, 586, 558 
24, 565, 895 
200, 757, 287 
55, 228, 555 
91, 832, 804 
305, 235, 622 
362, 163, 358 
13, 481, 371 
17, 442, 143 


4,619, 415 
9, 747,545 
7152, 519 
41,015,972 
1, 257, 270 
439, 748, 804 
119, 145, 624 
106, 546, 719 
33, 663,912 
1,985, 492 


3, 171, 930 
19,422, 261 
17, 130, 378 
1,030, 039 
21, 315, 924 
133, 748, 663 
58, 015, 038 
358, 849, 420 
12, 769, 705 

4, 241, 724 


80, 269,771 
18, 597, 820 
138, 195, 138 
14, 316,057 
7, 343, 619 
3,961, 028) 
14, 297, 129 
488,998) 

13, 507, 541) 


144, 107,959 
26, 684, 222 
147, 654, 377 
23, 525 

2, 332,344 
28, 791,535 
8,032,999 
1,005, 890 





$ 


1, 220,716, 303 
274, 908, 213 
169, 502, 934 

16,021, 622 
138, 355, 210 
38, 702, 523 
112, 237, 858 
19, 864, 624 
449, 402, 884 
12, 759, 057 


291, 160, 614 
181,917,944 
1,435, 000 
93,877,914 

1, 235, 240, 245 
14, 646, 564, 057 
1, 013, 741, 546 
879,940, 036 

1, 060, 689, 567 
1, 586, 297, 064 


85,657, 470 

25, 755,065 

7, 679,918 

6, 271, 635, 884 
415,966, 673 
21, 150, 211 
3,948, 742,322 
481,560, 041 
56, 104, 765, 732 
112,552,534 


260, 8 93, 068 
92, 730, 135 
75,193, 562 

1,058, 156, 399 
243, 551, 544 
780,380, 504 

3, 410, 498, 153 

4, 825, 094, 503 

63, 459,930 
31,973, 257 


9, 107,062 

82, 636, 126 
27, 781, 447 
120, 610, 609 

4, 239, 040 

3, 676,556, 740 
1, 172, 110, 586 
625, 427, 238 
269, 580, 084 
4, 666, 274 


19, 278, 642 
45, 366, 060 
161, 959, 387 
7,477, 268 
105, 736, 212 
629, 178, 046 
335, 900, 236 
3, 393, 604, 489 
124, 309, 491 
14, 803, 688 


497, 737,02 
43, 545, 140 

1, 318, 423, 023 
51,915, 716 

5, 180, 038 

68, 829, 178 
33, 763, 122 
128, 611, 567 
2,914, 823 

32, 894, 841 


1, 573, 035,001 
30, 357, 735 
521, 020, 893 
2, 716, 407 
9,020, 669 

89, 877, 362 
26, 313, 223 

10, 552, 426 








* Includes Ordinary,Group and Industrial Insurance. To be continued in the May issue of the Spectator. 
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Reserve 
3 for Dividends} Losses 
3 Special Losses Unearmmed Net Paid to Incurred 
3 Total Surplus Funds (Including) Premium | Premiums Policy- (Including Expenses 
z Liabilities}; Funds Adj. Exp.)| Reserve Written holders Adj. Exp.) Incurred Loss 
10 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 8 $ $ 
23 
58 Abington Mutual Fire Ins.Co. eee] 1,991,214] 1,153,729 as 837, 485 56,972] 1,053,955 963,535] 175,347] 914,593 340,361] 324,784]. 249,448 
24 Addison Farmers Mut. Ins. Co. eee] 1,087,595 463,935] 30,000] 593,660 5,740] 450,307 239,077 tae 216, 268 96,774 83, 062 36, 432 
Allegheny Mutua] Casualty Co. ere 650, 342 245, 480 ae 404, 862 55, 852 169, 754 715, 892 “as 733, 812 280,767] 464,406] -11,361 
B4 Alliance Co-operative Ins.Co. eee] 1,104,806 609,125] 495,681 dee 10,647] 570,667 451, 393 pie 432, 745 295,815} 171,335] -34,405 
57 Allied Mutual Casualty Co.... «es | 9,512,469] 6,502,903] 600,000] 2,409,566 | 2,554,391] 3,561,378] 7,703,534] 59,143] 7,231,344 | 4,025,521] 2,762,413] 443,410 
American Manufacturers Mut...| 500,000] 14,981,259] 11,731,259] 500,000] 2,250,000 | 1,332,247] 7,745,026] 9,365,131 ]1, 294,973] 8,864,509 | 3,735,585] 3,543,604] 1,585,318 
14 American Mutua] Casual ty..... ‘<a 220, 933 209, 487 aa 11,447 42,042 158, 497 451, 674 aaa 372, 628 218,497] 238,073] -83,942 
14 American Mut. Fire, S. Car...] 103,550] 1,148,726 518, 210 axe 526, 966 34,366] 465,680 658, 660 16,564] 521,841 245,484] 183,081 93, 275 
American Mut. Fire, Wisc..... auc 350,028 144,871] 200,000 5, 156 4, 381 127, 577 80,490] 35,604 107, 863 44, 480 24, 797 38,585 
American Mut. Ins., Towa..... ene 273,814 190, 747 pi 83, 067 71,759] 102,693 234, 293 was 248, 573 142, 913 93, 933 11,726 
45 Averican Mutual Reinsurance. . eee] 4,328,705] 2, 178, 705 ses] 1,025,000] 343,970] 801,825] 1, 238,703 eee] 1,129,837 736,132) 127,058 
5 Amer. Shipbuilders & Shipnrs. <oe 12, 329 57, 224 age 15, 105 15, 789 41, 435 44, 569 ae 44, 562 25, 258 12,037 
16 Aner. Steamship Owners Mut... ee. | 12,888,165] 11, 405, 893 e+e | 1,482, 271 10, 527, 117 ees | 2,057, 201 «es | 2,057,201 | 2,555,514 182, 893 
Atlantic Mutua] Ins. Co......|3,000,000] 50,424,146] 31,811, 814 |8,612, 332] 7,000,000 /12, 862, 297]12, 224,817] 20, 186, 934 |2,044, 357/19, 359,036 | 9,766,378] 6,625,174 
36 Attleboro Mutual Fire.... poe 349, 898 198, 091 aed 151, 806 13, 643 175, 513 163,611 33,486] 150,053 68, 792 42, 761 
67 Austin Mutual Ins. Co........| 200,000} 3,629,399 4 ooo | 2 123, 785 36,676] 809,029] 2,147,291 +++] 2,100,454 | 1,248,544] 712,160 
64 Automobile Mut. Ins, of Amer.| 250,000] 7,495,710 1,000,000} 4,942, 104 45,682] 802,980] 1,557,214] 731,430] 1,511,525 521,370] 421,696 
Automotive Mutua] Ins. Co.... nus 158,477 ,022 vee 33, 456 14,487] 104,743 164, 463 aa 111,371 58, 363 65, 747 
0 Badger Mutual Ins. Co........| 500,000] 6,794, 466 0 wan 925,055] 598,139] 2,702,751] 2,775,987 19,958] 2,687,923 | 1,417,570] 1,137, 232 
. Badger StateCasualty Ins.Co.. eee] 1,072,878 843,126] 153,000 76,753] 434,004) 398,701 957, 822 aon 873, 274 474,265} 378,517 
18 Beacon Mutual Indemnity.....| 292,300] 3,235,068] 2,343,695 eee 599,073] 1,135,837] 1,146,213] 3,224,066 +++] 3,192,633 | 1,886,432] 1,187, 767 
84 Berkshire Mutual Fire........ +e+| 4,250,578] 2,964,689] 85,889] 1,200,000 165,600} 2,696,817] 2,802,920] 415,998] 2,559,738 | 1,015,831] 1,084,309 
13 Carpenter Mutua] Ins. Co..... cee 353, 532 82, 238 «ook Seaee 13, 210 65, 055 373, 917 py 351, 902 111,612} 195,009 
1 Casualty Mutua] Ins. Co...... eee] 1,110,085 851, 828 saa 209,257] 510,214) 307,116] 1,138,623 +++] 1,077, 966 682,368] 392,133 
* Celina Mutual Ins, Co........ «ee | 7,145,126] 4,820,578] 50,000] 2,274,549] 2,096,971] 2,490,609] 5,632,567 1,294] 5,257,264 | 2,921,620] 1,976,782] 358,863 
41 Central Mutua] Casualty...... 2,059,104] 1,482,935 oan 576,169] 459,211] 946,267] 1,871,724] 57,628] 1,697,241 977,540} 638,172 81, 530 
32 Centra] Mutual Ins, Co....... 36,628,060] 25,950,796] 500,000/10, 177,264] 2,647, 988]19, 804, 244] 19, 155, 964]2,517, 492117, 964,776 | 7,911,617] 7,232,486] 2,820,672 
34 Central States Mut. Ins...... 421,592 374, 234 eae 47, 358 83,160] 260,395 635, 556 wad 642, 379 375,771] 255,538 11,071 
Cheese-Makers Mut. Casualty.. 562, 840 334,022 nas 228,818] 237,643 82, 584 573, 266 aes 552, 963 367, 851 178, 951 6, 160 
58 Chester County Mutual........ 913, 603 See Ae 67,513] 817,108 650,090} 21,814] 610,500 241,953} 279,522 89,025 
35 Chicago Mutual] Plate Glass... 14,595 aad ae 1,444 13, 151 26, 302 uae 26, 179 10, 766 14, 312 
62 Citizens Pund Mut. Fire...... 554, 098 =e 400, 000 37,200} 485,898 195, 539 2,113} 700,693 378,008] 325,502 
99 Citizens Mutua] Automobile... 10,679,341] 8,578,951] 400,000] 1,700,390] 3,704,139] 4,623,658] 12,430,554] 32,675]12,503,241 | 8,332,082] 4,074,965 
Citizens Mutua] Ins. Co.. 522,915 248,507] 125,000 149, 408 24, 161 215, 260 295, 761 see] 275,349 162,479] 112,705 
44 City Mutual Ins. Co... 283, 322 190, 298 aaa 92,924 14, 124 167,019 179,817 aa 183, 274 67,622] 102,383 
04 Colorado Farm Mut. Cas......4 1,039, 487 664, 443 Ree 326, 553 315,459] 260,695 972, 608 <4 942, 833 569,024) 214,829 
53 Columbia Mutua] Ins. Co...... 471, 947 246, 394 wee 225, 552 216, 336 18,027 282, 933 aaa 282, 287 193, 963 91, 192 
03 Commercia] Travelers Mut. Acc. 9,769,340] 3,984,941 +. | 5,784,399] 2,166,185] 1,650,985] 6,054,462 «++] 5,974,533 | 4,387,038] 1,107,831 
30 Commonwealth Mutua] Ins. Co... 86, 390 47, 963 pes 38,427 2, 830 32, 657 240, 567 aaa 240, 367 92,222} 149,062 
a7 Conn, Valley Mutual Hail...., 551, 736 13,057 .ee] 538,679 9, 828 aa 106,675] 3,560] 106,675 89, 008 12, 839 
Co-operative Fire of Catskill. 693, 855 423, 727 aie 270, 128 27,993] 383,394 354, 262 awa 348, 592 157, 136 
62 Country Mutual Fire Co....... 19,493,932] 13,045,938]1,000,000] 5,447,994] 244,115/10,015,770/ 10,480,849) 2, 281,640] 8,694,582 
26 Cream City Mutua] Ins.Co..... 1,339, 376 670, 949 sae 56,178] 584, 288 544, 418 7,894] 530,915 
47 Cumberland Mutua] Fire......, 2, 109, 825 805,133] 304,692 30,160} 729,790 one 438, 569 
Detroit Mutua] Auto. Ins. Co. ..| 713, 345 582, 821 aae 339, 641 159, 496 23 “aa 988, 863 
09 Druggists’ Mutual of Iowa..., 867, 957 316,836} 15,000 14,719] 259,594 125,672] 433,610 
40 Druggists Mutua] of Ohio.....| 163, 308 428, 546 was 47,814] 353,391 ese 381, 864 
40 Dwelling Ins. Assoc. of N. Y, 236, 473 136, 655 2, 500 3 10, 416 124, 726 5 exe 117, 183 
86 Electric Mutual Liability.... 5,189,293] 2,709,695] 845,178 2,359, 257] 223,871] 3,070,006] 821,523} 3,045,920 219, 306 
38 Empire Fire & Marine Auto...., 276, 137 175,485] 84,000 47, 749) 44,644 165, 318 ese 153, 320 50, 386 
84 Employers Mutua] Casualty... 31, 872, 701| 24, 204, 219]2,000,000] 5, 668, 482 }12, 254, 279] 10, 127,652] 24,147,646] 705, 137/22, 801,078 7, 691, 149 
74 Equitable Mutual, Iowa...... 95, 158 69, 923 és aes 18, 475 42, 186 oan 10, 847 28,3 51, 869 
Equity Mutual Ins. Co.......4 1,826, 271 aa 565,967] 784,886] 921,662 25, 868) 769, 807 
42 Excess Mutua] Reinsur. Co.... 322,117] 160,370} 409,429] 308,390 <ia 510, 413, 481 103, 610 
Exchange Mutual] Indemnity...4 4,439,285] 300,000} 813,542] 3,127,784) 938,926] 2,659,471] 311,766 582, 328 
60 Factory Mut. Liability Ins.. 2,062, 500] 15, 109, 730] 7,599,654] 4,730, 843] 13, 648, 210] 3, 166, 638] 13, 065, 710 
87 Farm Bureau Mutual, Ind..... 10, 789, 648 -e+] 3,918,264] 2,658,857] 3,011,338] 10, 433,576]1,001, 389] 9,687,612 
168 Farm Bureau Mutual, Mo...... 3,071, 965 37,867] 1,018,443] 970,384) 809,237) 2,771,853] 143,377] 2,760,419 
12 Farm Bureau Mutual, N. H. ... 2, 413, 939 816, 220 +++] 1,597,719] 440,954) 306,689] 1,033,050 ey 996,792 311,077] 243,806 
46 Farm Bureau Mutua] Auto..... 109, 124,813] 85, 869,023] 8, 255, 790] 15, 000, 000] 45, 004, 906] 30, 009, 716|4117,883,033} 807, 565/4111,685, 476 , 735,033) 3,814,715 
136 Farm Bureau Mutua] Fire..... 14, 408,575] 11,094,476] 814,098] 2,500,000 952,538] 8, 730, 325/613, 134,204) 123,528]¢11, 711,473 P4, 134,127 
89 Farm Bureau Mutual, Ark..... 562, 099 251, 223 eas 110, 876 22,494) 169,152 376, 972 9,620 327, 117 7 57, 625 
91 Farmers Casualty Co......0++ 1,613,116] 1,093, 751 one 519,365] 314,505} 714,915} 1,359,839 eos] 1,315,148 501, 810 
88 Farmers Elevator Mut. Cas. “] 1, 133, 966 510, 505 waa 623,462} 234,307] 231,811 483,178} 60,578 449, 263) 104,567] 144,747 
Parmers Home Mutual Ins. Co. +++] 4,610,973] 2,342,984] 100,000] 2,167,988 2,107,470] 2,356,979 2,768} 2,032, 285 162, 747 197, 664 
125 Farmers Mut. Auto Ins. Co...4 +s+| 25,803,059] 18,284,138] 100,000] 6,668, 921 7,048,514] 20,064,862} 21,151] 18,438,488 12,957,044 5,350,623) 130,822 
140 Farmers Mutua] Fire Ins. Co. sen 881, 447 235, 881 38,000] 607,566 6,0 170, 994) 128, 50 26, 142 117, 929 34, 46 54, 060) 29, 395 
123 Farmers Mut, Hail Ins. Co... +++] 9,463,899] 4,691,649] 250,000] 4,522, 250 2,749, 153] 10,490,090] 27,274] 10,680,244 8,021,169 3,474,641] -815,566 
116 Farmers Mutual, Kansas...... see] 1,161,033] 727,179 eee] 428,945 704,681] 614,849 see] 593,001 197,549]  -2, 997 
138 Farmers Mutual, Nebraska....4 ‘ae 1,541,070] 120,000 waa % 1,374,400] 2,029, 155) eee] 1,957,464 591,217} 318,807 
178 Farmers Mutual, Wash........ Sve 577, 1, 382, 288 ane ‘aa 854,773} 2,006,664) 50,594) 1,710,856 605, 824 124, 091 
122 Farmers Reliance Ins. Co....4 ane 697,765] 515,863} 650,000 508, 149 394,031] 40,662} 408,243 2 88,804] 117,160 
567 Federated Mut. Imp]. & Hdwe.j 500,000 21, 367,395] 300,000] 5, 737, 852 14,209,441] 22,955, 736] 3, 761, 778} 22,027,921 6,882,711] 3,907,931 
3 Fidelity Interstate Mut. Cas. iad ¥ 472, 552 <ée 1,073 160,486} 1,511,586 see} 1,490,942 1,015,805} 33,795 
Fidelity Mutual Ins. Co..... wea 3, 268, 251 wan 613, 691 1, 866,933] 3,988,698} 390,626] 3, 736,474 1,318,734] 447,752 
B41 Firemen’s Mutual Ins. Co....4 500,000 25, 593, 666 +++] 18,556, 559 21,966,419] 16,972,584 9,088,052 15, 089, 781 2,197,353] 9, 494, 489 
Florist’s Hail Assoc.of Amer] 250,000) 739, 602 wae 697, 346 661, 206} 688,485, 55,9841 618,345 175, 470} 87,514 
01 Frankenmuth Mut. Auto....... +se] 2,718,208] 1,709,756] 200,000} 808,452 1,217,150] 2,438, 460 +es] 2, 230,920 666,302) -128, 244 
135 Fremont Mutual Fire Ins. Co. eee 365, 196 216, 692 eos wee 197, 609 366, 712 eee 343, 213 96, 589 -8, 118 
B93 Furniture Mutual Ins. Co.... ane 275, 110 190, 561 sed 84, 549 169, 352 189, 752 18, 084) 177, 545 97, 413 21,752 
407 George Rogers Clark Mut. Cas, ove 542, 402 333, 789} 8,000} 200,613) 222,194) 1,131, 401) eee] 1,141,593 499, 447} 12,191 
669 Germantown Mutual] Ins. Co... ees] 1,193,597] 440, 416 ‘aan 628, 180 395, 619 323,746] 59,707 303, 234 104, 259) 99,320 = 
362 Goodville Mut. Cas. Co...... “aa 638, 017 427,853] 79,500] 130,664 222, 719) 448,745 134,473} 449,631 15, 981 132, 594 = 
223 Grain Dealers Mut. Ins. Co..| 500,000} 21,074,039) 14,261,912] 895,255) 5,416,871 11,609,220) 14,354,954 2,069, 968 13,679,048 | 5, 5,033,244 2,680,079 5 
Grange Ins, ASSOC.......++++|1,093,386G 3,816,515, 1,465,901] 147,887] 1,178,606 930,562} 2,126,210, 247,774 1,958,687 x 370,666 666,914 - 
426 Grange Mut. Fire Ins. Co.... eee 624, 314} 363, 959 ‘cue 260, 355 341, 568 281,609 54,104 252,948 82,088 17, 088 3 
a Grangers Mutua] Ins. Co..... eee] 1,740,404 1,071, 269) wad 669, 135 919,694 1,175,644 20,747 1,063,948 447, 675 11,150 z 
Granite Mfrs, Mut. Ind. Co.. oa 164, 618) 49,905 waa one 28, 523} 66, 692 wen 66, 988 3 1,493 22,973 s 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 109 
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Méme aux Etats-Unis les assureurs 


sont encor 


I ES responsables de l'industrie 
4 des assurances qui savent per- 
tinemment que l'oeuvre accomplie 
dans le domaine des relations avec 
le public est particulierement satis- 
faisante, ne manqueront pas de 
sursauter en étudiant la publication 
annuelle de 1's Association of Better 
Business Bureau (Association des 
Offices pour l'Amélioration du Tra- 
vail) des Etats-Unis et du Canada 
pour 1952. 


L'ASSURANCE VIENT 
EN TROISIEME LIEU 
Ss EULES les sollicitations de capi- 
. taux et les problemes d’amé- 
nagements domestiques ont donné 
plus de soucis a ces Offices que les 
assurances. 
L'assurance vient en troisiéme lieu 





ll ny a pas 


qu en France... 


N OUS avons tendance, nous autres 
francais G@ toujours nous dénigrer et 
& supposer que ce qui se {cit dans’ les 
autres pays est mieux, plus reussi, 
plus probant que ce qui se passe chez 
nous. 
En particulier, dans le domaine des 
et plus L des 
assurances vie, on ne cesse —— et ce 
journal n'a pas failli a cette coutume, 
de nous citer en exerple ce n 





mare. Or voici que 
jeurd’hui dans deu: 
ressants, un emprun 
SPECTATOR de Phil 
a notre confrére 
les é€chos des imperti 
tent encore dans les 
Teurs américains av 
nous faisons done un 
ces deux textes afin d 
reurs francais le déc 
paricis a tendance @ 8" 
+ ah si nous etions des 
ricains ow canadiens ! 






Bien sur il serait enfa 
dre que nous n’avons pl 
Pporcourir que nos cont 
que pour atteindre a la p' 
enfin ils ont, eux aussi, | 
et l'exemple @ retenir est 







chemin qui les fera domi: 
tourner. 





La television a tente ce 
reurs anglais. Comme no 
~ POLICY INSURANCE W 
doutcns que notre  orofessii 
dons lassurance des poste 
vision un developpement de 
nir, mais la chose est am 
peut constituer pendant que! 
nees des encalssements d'ap 
trouvera en troisiéme page |’ 
question. 




















maquis de la paperasserie. 

Entn notre quatrieme page, ou 
habituelles nouvelles du vaste 
yous apporte, selon notre confrére| 
ge OMNIA quelques précisions 
Yassurance automobile dans les 
sents pays d'Europe. 












dans la liste de 1l'Associatid 
par ordre d'importance. Ce 
constitue pas nécessairement en 
soi une critique, mais indique clai- 
rement l'effet produit par l'assuran- 
ce sur le public qui nourrit a son 
égard des conceptions erronées, des 
doutes et des suspicions Les chif- 
fres montrent que les programmes 
des bons rapports avec le public peu- 
vent aisément étre enrichis d'une 
section destinée a faire naitre la 
confiance 1a ou elle fait actuelle- 
ment défaut. 

Cest avec un vif intérét que nous 
suivons l'application pratique des 
programmes de vulgarisation intro- 
duits par divers groupes d’assuran- 
ce Le champ de prospection étant 
immense les résultats que nous 
avons publiés ne sont pas le reflet 
exact de la situation telle qu'elle se 
présente @ l’échelle nationale. I] en 
résulte néanmoins que les individus 
sont encore génés, désorientés, tour- 
mentés par leurs problémes d’assu- 
rance. Le texte des couvertures ac- 
cordées n’est pas assez simple pour 
étre accessible & l'homme de la rue. 
Nous pensons que les associations 
d’assurance devraient disposer de 
budget et de plans plus vastes et 
mieux proportionnés a la masse de 
protestations qui les assaillent. 
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public, mpose de ses pro- 
biemes et s'efforcer de les résoudre 
Ces offices représentent les seuls ap- 
pareils enregistrant les pulsations 
quotidiennes des rapports entre les 
diverses activités économiques et le 
client. 

Etant donné que les agences offi- 
cielles et leurs succursales atteignent 
le nombre de 65.000, les Offices 
transmettent leurs conclusions a des 
organismes centralisateurs créés a 
cet effet. C'est dans cet ordre d'idées 
que l'année derniére ils ont partici- 
pé a 549 conférences d’applications 
commerciales pratiques — et nom- 
breuses furent celies consacrées a 
l'industrie des assurances. 

Notre industrie a connaissance de- 
puis fort longtemps des études ef-. 
fectuées sur les réactions du public 
a l’échelle nationale. Les statistiques 
de l'Association sont trés édifiantes 
dans ce sens. Dans le tableau I sont 
reproduites les dix premiéres caté- 
gories des demandes et des doléan- 
ces des classifications de 1952 des 
Offices pour l’Amélioration du Tra- 
vail. Ce n'est pas la premiére année 
que l'assurance a englouti une im- 
portante partie des occupations de 
ces offices. En 1951, elle figurait dé- 
ja la quatriéme place alors ous 
1950 elle J , 
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Moptaient beaucoup de direc- 
teurs A l'examen de nos statisti- 
ques « Mon entreprise marche 
bien, affirmaient-ils, laissez donc a 
d'autres le soin de l'attaquer », ou 
bien encore « Nous sommes des 
régulateurs et nous n’avons cure de 
nos détracteurs ». 


DIVERSITE DES CAS : 


0 N remarque aussi une tendance 
chez certains directeurs de 
branche d’assurance, & suggérer que 
‘a plupart des questions soient rat- 
tachées, dans toute la mesure du 
possible, & l'une ou l'autre des bran- 
ches. Le tableau numéro 11 repré- 
sente un compte rendu biennal éta- 
bli pour les trois branches princi- 
pales de l'assurance. Les chiffres qui 
y figurent sont trés importants com- 
parativement au nombre de person- 
nes qui viennent nous consulter pour 
d'autres activités économiques. 


D’aucuns sont intéressés de savoir 
si nos propres dédiuctions sont favo- 
rables ou négatives. Quelle que soit 
notre position, il est un fait indénia- 
ble pour les Offices pour l'Améliora- 
tion du Travail, c'est que le public 
ne fait aucune distinction entre les 
branches. Quand_ni 
sis do 
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public 


che déterminée. Toutes les compa- 
gnies sont accusées de la plus peti- 
te & la plus importante, de la pire & 
la meilleure — il s‘agit en quelque 
sorte d'une culpabilité par associa- 
tion. 


Je crois que la raison de cette si- 
tuation réside dans le fait que l’as- 
surance est intangible, et que la 
confiance disparait dés que la police 
ne remplit pas toutes les conditions 
souhaitées. Si quelqu’'un posséde une 
guimbarde il ne doutera pas pour 
autant de l'industrie automobile ; 
ayant a considérer des éléments tan- 
gibles il pourra conclure, non sans 
regrets, qu'il ne constitue somme 
toute, qu'un cas isolé. Il n’en est 
pas de méme pour I'assurance. Nous 
n’en voulous pour preuve que l’exem- 
ple suivant : « 90 “% des demandes 
que nous recevons ont pour objet le 
crédit 4 apporter & des compagnies 
d’assurance, autrement dit c’est 1A 
la révélation flagrante de doutes et 
de méfiances qui se sont implantés 
dans l’esprit du public. 


MENUES IRRITATIONS : 


OMBIEN de fois n’avons-nous 
4 pas déceler chez bien des direc- 
teurs poindre u 
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Early Returns .. . 


. . « from Mutual Property Companies (continued from page 107) 











Dall 
Reserve 
for Dividends Losses Under- 
NAME OF COMPANY Total Special | Unassigned] Losses Unearned Net Paid to Incurred writing 
Guaranty| Admitted Total Surplus Funds (Including}| Premium Premiums | Policy- | Premiums | (Including| Expenses | Profit or 
Fund Assets Liabilities| Funds Surplus | Adj. Exp.)| Reserve Written holders Eamed Adj. Exp.)| Incurred Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Greater N.Y. Taxpayers Assn. eee | 12,787,376 | 9,474,840 | 200,000 | 2,562,536 | 5,667,865 | 3,607,470 | 6,299,643 8,278 | 6,044,582 | 4, 230,819 | 1,615, 297 198, 467 
Green Mountain Mut. Pire.... 50, 000 283, 548 168, 867 eee 64, 681 11,853 142,098 239,175 29,017 221,535 106, 391 82,001 50, 783 
Grocers Mutual Ins, Co...... eee 549, 991 145, 994 58, 752 345, 246 3, 750 138, 744 157, 350 53,818 135, 178 12, 684 83, 725 38, 769 
G:arantee Mutua] Pire....... eee | 1,061,783 701, 228 30, 000 330,555 67,073 596, 128 618, 828 15,086. 603, 362 312, 196 248, 321 42, 846 
Guaranty Mutua] Ins. Co..... eee 382, 874 308, 995 10, 000 63, 880 20,114 263, 044 442,627 274 341, 447 156,757 186, 280 -1,610 
Henil ton County Mutua]...... eee | 1,911,462 287,873 | 250,000 | 1,373,589 9,821 235, 863 137, 279 32,062 126, 475 52, 895 56,539 17,041 
Hardware Dealers Mut. Fire.. | 500,000 | 30,232,496 | 19,020,580 | 525,000 10, 186,916 | 1,061,936 |15,331,943 | 15,310,071 |3,711, 215 | 14, 805, 634 | 5,571, 233 | 4,586,121 | 4,648, 280 
Hardware Mut. Cas. Co......+ {1,600,000 | 63, 733,198 |52, 204,581 /1,200, 000 | 8,728,617 |27,327, 189 |19,689, 769 | 57, 242,592 |5,884, 826 | 55, 611, 708 31, 717, 893 113, 302, 760 |10,591,055 
Hardware Mut. Fire, N. Car.. see | 1,206, 163 260, 525 25,000 920, 638 17,084 213, 119 314, 664 | 296,393 331,586 123,146 | -+111,987 320, 427 
Hardware Mut. Ins., Minn.... eee | 30,191,951 | 23,660,070 | 300,000 | 5, 731, 182 | 6,078, 134 |15,985, 119 | 23,652,552 |3,920, 787 | 22,010, 511 |10, 443, 008 | 7,425, 547 | 4, 141,956 
Harford Mutual Ins. Co...... eee | 6,985,401 | 4,237,706 eee | 2,747,696 409,951 | 3,384,862 | 3,879,225 | 103,176 | 3,557,149/| 1, 702, 807 | 1,525,359 328, 983 
Hartford County Mut. Fire... eee 8,890,369 | 1,543,943 |, 500, 000 } 5, 846,426 78,652 | 1,403,137 956, 615 eee 816, 196 336, 049 487, 764 -7,617 
Herman Mutua] Ins. Co....... eee 935, 328 716,174 | 187,500 31, 654 177,043 512, 725 905,073 eee 780, 161 455, 660 335, 904 -11, 403 
Ho’ yoke Mut, Fire Ins. Co... | 100,000} 8,128,877 | 3,759,538 eee | 4,269, 339 291,166 | 3,305,323 | 3,734,853 | 648,543 | 3,538,798 | 1,597,645 | 1,395,924 545, 228 
Home Mutua] Cas. Co.....eee eee | 2,967,685 | 2,458,371 | 200,000 309,315 | 1, 258,054 | 1,143,861 | 2,869,394 +++ | 2,717,239] 1,629,976 | 1,035,312 51,950 
Hore Mut. Fire,New York..... eee | 1,993,329 | 1,189,472 coe 803, 857 111,604 | 1,000, 119 922,411 | -16,875 | 1,159, 226 674, 508 326,932 157, 786 
Hone Mut. Ins. Co., Wisc.... coe | 1,313,175 718,502 | 125,000 469, 673 31,315 659, 974 566, 425 2, 166 517, 199 242, 922 238, 579 35, 698 
Il} inois Commercial] Men’s... eee | 1,625,619 552, 931 eos | 1,072, 688 242,032 269, 828 | 1,791,388 eeoe} 1,750,177 837, 067 852, 627 60, 483 
Illinois Mutua] Casualty.... eee | 1,725,419 960, 362 eve 640,057 258, 766 622,431 | 2. 754,456 sees] 2,663,644] 1,443, 274 | 1,120, 262 100, 106 
I)‘ inois Mutua] Fire........ eee 450, 478 299, 139 eee 151,339 15, 523 277,036 236, 385 40, 280 215, 648 110, 384 TT, 891 27,373 
Illinois Traveling Men’s.... oe 747, 218 394, 875 eee 352, 343 228, 764 136,703 | 1,049,715 eee | 1,002,326 717,911 291,533 -7, 118 
Implement Dealers Mut........ eee | 3,881,417 | 2,585, 743 eee eee 159,400 [2,290,128 | 2,737,994 68,909 | 2,568,305 | 1,268,922 | 1, 137,137 162, 246 
Independent Mut. Fire, Va... 24,000 190,087 22,937 eve 143, 150 18, 759 4,179 210, 182 eee 221,397 81,569 99, 263 40,565 
Indiana Farmers Mut. Ins, Co. ee» | 2,366,061 | 1,283,898 | 300,000 782, 163 75,314 992,080 | 1,882, 862 see | 1,749,958 | 1,394, 743 731, 294 | -376,079 
Indiana Lumbermen’s Mut. Ins. see | 19,403,805 | 14, 206,074 | 350,000 | 4, 847, 732 | 2, 216, 288 /11,440, 780 | 14, 169,436 |2,014, 982 | 12, 716,527 | 5,996, 425 | 4,559, 784 | 2, 160,318 
Indiana Retail] Merchants.... eee 508, 785 233, 677 eee 275, 108 21,300 188, 368 317,548 95, 482 299, 752 119,973 88, 943 90, 836 
Industria] Mutua] Ins. Co... +++ | 16,681,670 | 8,259,410 eee | 8,422, 260 691,149 | 7,305,999 | 5,566,727 [3,787,390 | 5,969,015 | 1,087,772 808, 874 | 4,072, 370 
Integrity Mutua] Casualty Co. eee 643, 166 466,226 | 125,000 51,939 224, 346 231,062 656, 576 eee 572,003 227,614 256, 624 87, 765 
Integrity Mutua] Ins. Co.... ove 630, 527 293,922 | 187,500 149, 105 8,481 276, 447 305, 956 eee 296, 773 133,915 143, 753 19, 104 
Interboro Mut. Indemnity.... | 500,000 | 9,507,038 | 7,306, 182 eee | 1,700, 856 | 5, 276,453 | 1,354,004 | 4,621,710 | 640,917 | 4,380,473} 2, 740, 839 721,058 918,576 
low: Farm Mutual Ins. Co.... eee | 14,953, 187 | 8,294,222 | 922,775 | 5, 736, 190 | 4,038,011 | 2,751,064 | 9,514,731 | 876,286 | 9,241,986 | 5, 156,064 | 1,577,617 | 2,508,305 
Iowa Hdwe. Mutua] Ins. Co... eee | 2,694,070 | 1,708,328 eee 985, 743 361,238 |1, 108,794 | 2,047,466 93,938 | 1,783, 836 963, 728 732, 539 87, 569 
Iowa Home Mut. Cas. Co...... «e+ | 3,864,638 | 2, 767,891 eee eee 943, 203 | 1,649,907 | 4, 108, 801 eee | 3,843, 753 | 2,113,571 | 1,565,597 164,585 
Iowa Mutua] Ins. Co......++. eee | 8,920,105 | 7,099,907 e+e | 1,820,198 | 2,422,085 | 4,072,060 | 7,567,902 | 189,216 | 8,359,429 | 4, 607, 388 | 2, 784, 209 967, 833 
Iowa Nationa] Mut. Ins. Co.. +++ | 17,923,394 |14,511,470 | 300,000 | 3,111,925 | 6,485,931 | 7,097,656 | 15,477,758 | 599,330 | 14,631,061 | 8,552,398 | 5, 102,348 976,315 
Jamestown Mutual Ins. Co.... «es | 6,287,231 | 5,013,608 | 100,000 | 1,173,623 | 3,360,252 | 1,322,880 | 4,102,052 | 458,788 | 3,860,660 | 2,270, 291 983,450 606, 919 
Jewelers Mutua] Ins. Co..... coe 654, 836 207,772 | 250,000 197, 063 9, 806 181, 636 273, 218 62, 695 253, 655 103, 229 79,353 71,073 
Kewaskum Mutual Ins, Co..... | 125,000 385,951 203, 905 coc 57,047 15, 244 181, 637 163, 699 eee 160, 686 77, 511 94, 735 -10, 609 
Knox County Mut. Ins. Co.... eee 479, 279 22, 421 10, 000 446, 858 3,495 17,101 39,004 1,562 43,178 22, 848 23, 334 -3,003 
Lebanon Mutual] Ins. Co...... eee 802, 459 520, 683 eee 281, 776 27, 259 486,414 377,351 eee 342, 040 133, 496 182, 665 25,879 
LeMars Mutual Ins. Assn.... eee | 1,537,482 797, 464 eee 740,018 197, 167 569,285 | 1,059,407 eee 961,053 533, 752 377, 184 50, 116 
Liberty Mutua] Fire Ins. Co. 500,000 | 43,594,251 |30, 756,533 [4,396,000 | 7,941,718 | 7,082,675 [21,952,395 | 22,884, 742 [3,473,099 | 21, 198, 822 |11, 408, 176 | 5, 761, 463 | 4,029, 183 
Lincoln Mutua] Casualty.... eee 107,014 492, 752 eee 214, 262 382,957 TT, 929 618, 515 |- eee 574, 992 504, 701 123, 737 53,445 
Lititz Mutua] Ins. Co...... eee | 4,546,049 | 2, 269,973 eee | 2,276,076 135, 885 | 2,062,669 | 2,345,097 69,603 | 2,147,354 837, 796 998, 597 310, 960 
Los Angeles Mutua] Fire.... eos | 1,103,624 280, 862 eee 822, 763 10,082 263, 380 180, 851 coe 189, 052 58,022 94,069 36, 960 4 
Lowe]] Mutua] Fire Ins. Co, eee 719, 537 469, 363 eee eee 21,077 432, 485 398, 773 TI, 272 369, 344 181, 725 154, 688 32,932 
Lumbermen’s Mutua] Ins, Co. «++ | 15,800,074 | 10,852,690 | 747,384 | 4, 200,000 807, 224 | 8,813,394 | 9,689, 253 |1,202,470 | 8,598,129) 3,562,549 | 3, 356,641 | 1,678,939 j 
Lumber Mutua] Fire Ins, Co. ees | 8,693, 248 | 3,770,554 | 250,000 | 4,672, 694 313,849 | 3, 216,454 | 3,322,321 | 623,831 | 3,096,231 | 1,274,016 9TT, T76 844,440 
Madison County Mut. Auto... coe | 2,296, 157 755, 168 | 300,000 | 1, 240,990 372, 261 368,163 | 1,040,502 +++ | 1,022,008 750,941 170, 460 100, 607 
Manitowoc Mutua] Fire...... 200, 000 377, 439 147, 728 eee 229, 711 6,619 129,477 135, 857 eee 134, 652 49, 398 66, 855 18, 400 
Mansfield Mutual Fire...... eee 609, 245 352, 510 ove 236, 735 13, 993 314,977 279, 230 36, 699 253, 552 110, 696 111,517 31,339 
Mfrs. & Merchants Mut.Ins.Co.| 210,765 | 2,357,658 931,172 eee | 1,215, 721 55, 564 795,417 739,620 | D176, 315 706, 954 265, 770 170, 484 270, 700 
Members Mutua] Ins. Co..... eee | 1,088, 236 734,448 | 250,000 103, 778 143, 490 511,446 | 1,003,690 eee 724, 564 426,178 166, 281 132, 106 
Mercer County Mut. Fire... eee 315, 150 228, 134 eee 87,016 15,318 209,670 169, 327 eee 129, 795 42, 732 72, 643 14, 420 
Merchants & Farmers Mut.... oe 928, 261 514, 707 eee 413, 554 19, 428 475, 682 402, 252 65, 740 371,542 177, 989 157, 552 36,001 
Merchants & Mfrs. Mut...... eee 580, 773 393, 886 eve 186, 886 29, 886 346, 418 416, 211 220 296, 942 157, 811 182, 935 -43, 805 
Merchants Mut, Bonding..... eee 229, 151 68, 509 eee eee 110, 642 57, 218 144, 229 eee 153, 685 36, 446 113, 138 4,101 ¢ 
Merchants Mut. Casualty.... ee» | 19,643,048 | 16, 462, 640 eee | 3,180,408 | 9, 218,354 | 6,559, 607 | 15, 437, 294 -23 | 14,867,599 | 8,600,077 | 4,910,191 | 1,357,330 
Meridian Mutual Ins.Co..... eos | 7,347,761 | 4,508,680 | 100,000 | 2,739,082 | 1,653,797 | 2,723,921 | 5,570,590 eee | 5,183,099 | 3,066, 252 | 1,660, 275 456, 572 P| 
Merrimack Mut. Fire Ins, Co. ees | 12,242,176 | 7, 209, 766 «e+ | 5,032,411 | - 464,001 [6,446,203 | 6,442,437 | D780, 384] 5,945,578 | 2,628,099 | 2,151,641 | 1, 165,837 é 
4 
Michigan Mut. Ins, Co,...... ese | 1,566,011 | 1,161,567 eee 404, 444 468,016 673,051 | 1,536,443 eos | 1,481,659 903,018 556, 372 22, 269 F 
Middlesex Mut. Assur. Co.... eee | 5,466,248 | 1,151,541 | 720,000 | 3,594, 708 29, 734 | 1,050,653 760, 809 eee 688,910 234, 815 382, 552 71, 543 j 
Midwest Amer. Mut. Ins. Co. eee 297, 468 232,617 eee 64, 850 24,981 196, 569 282, 179 eee 248, 328 165, 674 82, 307 347 
Midwest Mut. Ins. Co....... coe 204, 110 185, 204 eee eee 62, 541 96,081 245,62 eee 174, 716 50, 110 90,908 33, 699 
Midland Union Mut., Juneau.. eee 826, 721 58,484 | 150,000 618, 237 22,000 24, 786 411,503 ee 387,022 208, 429 111,079 67,514 
Milbank Mut, Ins, Co...... ese | 2,413,688 973,052 | 200,000 | 1, 240,636 48,419 869,096 | 1,589,114 eee 1,517, 804 875, 994 507, 174 134, 635 
Millers Mutua] Fire, Pa... 20,000 | 4,269,675 | 1,730,558 | 250,000 | 2,089, 117 188, 594 | 1,406,017 | 1,623,852 | 313,696] 1,559, 600 600, 329 612, 799 346,472 3 
Millers Mutua] Fire, Texas.. eee | 9,967,957 | 6,364,284 | 356,000 | 3, 247,673 | 1,044,044 | 4,976,728 | 6,332,714 | 687,921] 5,762,245] 2,725,625} 2, 120, 364 916, 255 
Millers Mut. Ins, Assn., IJ]. ees | 11,389, 564 | 4,936,079 8,000, 000 | 5, 653, 486 503,870 | 4,201,835 | 5,529,892 | 740,808] 5,356,042] 2,244,906 | 1,912,375 | 1, 198, 760 
Mill Owners Mut. Fire.....++. eee | 7,766,527 | 5,853,944 ees | 1,912, 583 512,053 | 4,890, 264 | 5,617,083 | 571,977] 4,930,130) 2,420,775 | 2,321, 361 187, 994 
Minn. Commercial Men’s Assn. eee 588, 754 100,776 | 487,978 eee 38, 742 55, 523 349, 549 eee 344, 016 235, 816 111,381 -18, 404 
Minster Mutua] Fire Ins. Co, eve 162, 403 107, 623 eee 36, 776 5, 855 100, 516 98,480 13, 997 100, 890 40, 596 45,377 14,916 
Missouri Valley Mut,,S. D... eee 329,513 185, 403 eee 144, 109 22, 666 160, 212 113, 559 eee 127, 444 83, 687 51,964 -8, 207 
Mountain States Mut. Cas.... eee | 1,385,571 982, 612 eee 402, 958 583, 612 201,970 | 1,345,375 eee 1,318, 634 838, 736 279, 269 200,629 
Mount Joy Mutua] Ins, Co.... oe 519, 968 282, 330 35, 000 202, 638 19, 104 253, 320 279, 866 eee 279, 341 114, 983 154,475 9, 883 
Mut. Assur. for Insuring Houses eee | 16,709,010 775,069 2,321, 200 /13, 612, 741 5,343 756, 290 26, 183 56, 433 1, 309 20, 117 154,511 | -173,319 SN 
Mutual Assur. Soc. of Va.... eee | 9,885, 223 119, 628 eee | 9, 765, 595 18, 754 eee 67, 906 eee 67, 906 42,111 64, 123 -38, 328 
Mut. Auto. of Town of Herman. eee | 1,937,757 | 1,487,988 eee 449, 769 830, 251 631,032 | 1,924,086 eee | 1,854,100] 1,559,021 440,605 109, 566 : 
Mut. Benefit Ins. Co., Pa.... eee | 1,550,963 674,014 eee 426,949 56,093 570, 253 737, 701 eee 651, 207 257, 447 324, 112 69, 648 
Mutual Creamery Ins, Co..... eee 473,361 270,407 eee 193, 954 122, 702 124, 370 283, 796 54, 936 268, 122 177, 341 40, 442 50,339 
National Chiropractic Ins.Co. eee 457, 794 216, 085 eee eee 173, 332 41,039 156, 746 eee 153,917 10, 687 31,560 47,824 
Mutual Fire Assur., Mass..... eee 441,619 67, 986 eee 373, 634 624 66, 944 28, 667 13, 233 26,757 4,977 18,946 2,835 
Mutual Fire of Virginia...... eee | 2,113,804 16,212 2,097, 593 eee 1,000 5, 212 318,479 eee 318, 211 115, 337 118, 118 84, 756 
Mutual Fire of Montgomery Co. eee | 3,791,083 | 1,230,473 61, 598 | 2,499,012 38, 683 851,415 | 1,016,076 | 274,962 985, 285 265, 928 300, 651 418, 707 ~ 
Mutual Fire Ins, Co., KYy..... eos | 2,401,190 583,459 | 200,000 | 1,617, 731 13,283 544, 842 420,192 eee 385, 960 124, 706 245, 142 16,112 
Mutual Fire Ins. of Saco, Me. eee 423, 890 222, 549 eee 201, 341 5,914 206, 878 211, 689 42,903 196, 887 65, 568 64,542 66,777 
Mutua] Fire, Marine & InJand. oe | 5,170,109 | 1,611,546 8,300,000 258, 563 332,351 | 1,229,126] 1,144,846 84,203] 1,113,705 531, 794 449,311 132, 600 
Mutua] Ins. Co. of Frederick eee 849, 982 158, 435 eve 691,548 1, 900 137, 835 134, 285 eee 131, 718 46, 156 44, 623 42,101 
Nat’], Grange Mut. Liab, Co. eee | 18,513, 749 | 15,016,978 | 696,771] 1,400,000 | 7,665,900 | 5,800, 704 | 13,231,542 | 692,886 | 12,605,441] 7,997, 298} 3,337, 785 | 1,270,358 
Nationa] Mut. Assur. Co......| 100,000 634, 648 555, 094 eee -20, 446 48,818 502, 888 729, 190 eee 722,391 407,045 337, 02 - 22, 156 
Nationa] Mut. Ins. Co., Ohio. eee 905, 290 516, 269 eee 389,021 44,951 455, 851 391,405 1,377 348, 093 187,324 158, 693 2,075 
Nebraska Hdwe. Mut. Ins, Co.. eee 836, 676 516, 872 occ 319, 804 31, 699 468, 761 536,060 | 117,335 519, 373 274, 837 172,046 72,129 
New Castle Mut. Ins. Co...... See 900, 398 223, 371 eee 677,077 14,037 193, 698 177, 869 35, 982 165, 336 80,327 65, 740 19, 268 
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Early Returns... 
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Reserve Dividends baal Losses Under- 
Total Special |Unassigned |For Losses} Unearned Net Paid to Incurred writi 
NAME OF COMPANY "apd 
Capital Admitted Total Surplus Funds (Inclading| Premium Premiums Stock- Premiums |(Including| Expenses |Profit or 
Paid-up Assets Liabilities} Funds Surplus | Adj. Exp.)| Reserve Written holders Earned Adj. Exp.) | Incurred Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
Admiral Fire Ins. 00.......+-.. seeseee | 500,000] 1,529, 239, 129 ...| _ 790,099 1, E 252,944 ww 33,964] °2, 57,356] -25,647 
Agricultural Ins. Co.. 4, 000, 000} 34, 073,932 | 19,511,206 | 1,736,983] 8,825,743 | 3,451,055] 14,997,743 | 15,388,104] 560,000] 13,993,330] 7,676,279| 6,394,429] -77'373 
Albany Ins. Co. : 1,000,000] 4,831,744 | 1,995,931 wee] 1,835,81 214,469] 1,621,348 | 1,369,140] . 100,000] 1,406,345] 786,392] '604,938] 15/013 
Allstate Fire Insurance Co............ | 1,000,000] 25,973, 698 | 20,970, 282 222] 4/003/416 | 160,833 |16, 796,806 | 17,392, 156 ...] 12,336,326] 5,634,291] 5,573,998] 1, 128,037 
American Auto. Fire Ins, Co... - | 1,200, 000] 22,785,967 | 13,811,500 ...] 7,774,467 | 1, 264, 175| 10,075,678 | 16,670,500 15, 320,511] 6,784,908] 7,208, 019| 1,327, 534 
American Auto. Ins. Co........ « | 2,500, 000] 85, 698, 075 | 55,617,777 ».. | 27,580, 298 | 26, 052, 297/24, 725,938 | 51,023,991] 1,125,000] 48,951,380] 25, 905, 328 | 20,071, 885| 2,974" 167 
American & Foreign Ins. Co.... 500, 000] 21, 237, 661 | 13,425,430 | 251, 260] 6,060,971 | 4,686,934] 7,733,525 | 9,735, 300,000] 9,875, 015 3, 641,675] 772,027 
American Aviation & General. 1,000, 000] 11,442, 123 | 8, 207, 652 +++] 2,234,472 | "639,511| 5,040,160 | 6,420, 791 see] 5,456,441] 2,935,750] 2,709,092] -188° 401 
American Casualty Co.......-+- ». | 25.000, 000] 41; 780,362 | 31,742, 236 3:2] 8,038, 126 | 10, 669, 744| 11, 254, 845 | 25, 184,976 ..+| 23,705, 721| 13,339,771] 9,007, 693] 1,358,257 
American Credit Indemnity Co....... +++ | 1,500, 000] 15,048,505 | 5,017,015 | 335,013] 8,196,477 | 1,794,829] 2,079,0 4,413,239] 1,250,000] 4,340,357] 1,593,980| 1,475,683) 1; 270; 694 
Awerican Fidelity Co.............+++++ | 1,000,000] 5,265,714 | 3, 669, 366 oe coef Saees .714, , 631, 60,000] 3, 234,059] 2,028, 1,258,943] -53, 188 
American 664,700] 6,070,178] 4,591,190 ves] 814,289 | _” 759,884] 1,551,407 | 3,012,361 47,235] 1,159,291] 1,516,607] 1,159,291] 56,698 
American General Ins. Co........... 2, 00, 000} 17, 671,729 | 10,513, 658 :..| 5,158,071 | 3,959,558] 5,812,469 | 9,945, 1 280,000] 9,596,577| 5,905,980] 3,347, 342,910 
American Guarantee & Liab. Ins. Co.... 50, 000) 15,270, 368 | 10,129,631 | 177,493] 3,713,243 | 5,110,758] 4,289,322 | 7, 283, 65 ...| 8,885,663) 5,421,592] 3,222,242] 241" 898 
American Health Ins. Corp......s.+...- "300; 000) 1,474,089 | "742,635 11,427] "420,027 75,0 37,761 | 2,495,948] 109,500] 2,476,069) 1,310,997] 1,003,028] 162/044 
American Liberty Ins. Co............+. | 1,000,000] 4,762,144 | 1,839,666 see] 1,922,479 | 205,421] - 733,910 599,43 see] 779,073] "526, 42 9, 47, 074 
American Motorists Fire Ins. Co....-. 400,000] 950,515] ‘450,515 me ; 42,956| 269, 462,984] D 43,466] — 341,829] 119, 67 175,183] 46,975 
American Security Ins. Co 250,000] 7,678,855 | 6,927,757 | 200,000] _ 301,098 2,280] 6,140,870 | 7,314.7 ...| 6,076, 249] 3,287,896 | 2,731,217] 57,137 
American Union Ins. Co... 1,500,000] 9,205,640] 4,698,167] 150,000] 2,857,474 | 680,419) 3,731,498 | 3,391,711] 150,000] 3,335,622] 1,905,215] 1,530, -99°877 
American Universal Ins. Co 625,000] 5,983,361] 4,649,772 s++| 708,589 | 647, 100] 1, 243,8: 1,858, 923 25,000] 1,628,535] '966,287| 586,131) 76, 116 
Anchor Casualty Co. . 1, 000, 000] 12, 986, 309 | 10,097,812 | 388, 497] 1,500,000 | 5, 204,044] 4, 259.054 | 9, 468, 4,182, 201) 9, 151.475] 5, 246,387 | 3,907,363] 97, 125 
Appalachian Ins. Co...-.- 75,520] 736,714 6, 116 50,000] ° 15,078 30,395] "327,046 326,537] 8 21,617] 240,343] ' 99,213| "140,491 639 
Ausocistes Butonnity Gory... * | -1,000! 000} 20, 293:454 | 11,028 900 +++] 8,264, 554 | 8,391,285] 836,473 | 9,077, 190] D 429,863] 9,474,611] 6, 006, 650| 1, 863, 89211, 604, 09 
Atlantic & Gulf States Ins. Co ; 100,000] 290, 43 143, 909 viel | 46,528 91,891 143,51 ape 145,558] " 73,6 7, 216 24 
Atlantic Casualty Ins. Co..... : | 300,000] 6,215, 5,016, 465 iii]. 899;218 | 2,307,719] 2,542)565 | 4,802,373 Ii] 4,698%647] 2,630¢967| 1,9525557] 83! 124 
Atlas Assurance Co......... : | 500; 000] 14; 253,902 | 9,040, 792 iii] 4,713,110 | 1,346,420] 6,661,607 | 6, 228, 996 iii] 6,370,915] 3,563,918] 2)646,576| 160, 419 
Audubon Insurance Co.. 350,000} 1,898,607| 1,310,846 :..| ' 237,761] 184,960] 1,063,801 | 1, 200,28 ti:] 1,504,531] 1,130,839] 295,753] 77,941 
Automobile Club Ins. Co 163, 900) 8,7 0, ee x 158, 163| "259,378 532,399]  D6,527| 504,545] '304,450| 179,399] 20, 696 
Automotive Insurance Co.. 200,000] 1,238,677] 540,429 13,554] 484,694 78, 104 +830 711,5 vee] 273,693] 214,442 75,724| 16,473 
Bal four-Guthrie Ins. Co.........+s++« +525,000| 1, 121, 665 78, 002 vee] 518,663 3,544] 72,504 106, 192 Saat 33, 688 9,919 56,435] -32, 665 
Bankers Fire Ins. Co.......... 5 312, 565 19,1 eee 93, 422 89 eee 61 4,000 69 4, 64, 264) = -68, 75: 
Bankers Fire & Marine Ins. Co . | 450,000, 2,329,267] 1,407,467 21,801] 450,000 163,810] 1,178,801 | 1, 696, 940 36,000] 1,587,916] 1,038,586] 706,180] -156,849 
Bankers Insurance Co............ : 72,600] ‘145,552 55, sis 17,94 11, 69) : 86,780 se 149,874] ° 91,188 70,510] -11,823 
Beneficial Fire & Casualty Ins........ | 1,000,000] 1,644, 109, 016 "t:] sastte7 43,2 54,350 247, 144 p59} 221,384] 124, 648 :447| 18, 289 
British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co...... | 500,000] 13,253,770| 8,143,302 | 172,544] 4,437,925 | 2,987,502] 4,645,627 | 6,088, 420 5, 844, ,273,459| 2,254,909] 316, 236 
Buckeye-Union Casualty Co..... : | 1,000, 000] 21,878,359 | 16,253,550 | 600, +024, 6,913,284] 8,787,501 | 17,197,639] 175,000] 15,805,652] 9,192,964] 5,991,220] 621,469 
Buckeye Union Fire Ins. Co.... . | "500, +524, 4,700,127] 100,000] 1,224,507 | '328,983] 4,049, 3, 878, 339 50,000] 3,175,949] 1,518,558] 1,350,691] 306,700 
California Compensation Ins. Co....... 178, 584] 11,102,077] 9,598, wee] 1,324, 7,806,177] 1,730, 184 | 7,447,860] ¢ 58,356) 7,386,088] 4,307,878] 2,656,745) 331.465 
Canal Insurance Co.......... “ : ;000] 1,922,978 | 1,421, 636 s..] 201,342] 542,696] "843, +477, 204 vee] 1,111,136] 787,688] 347,730] -24, 282 
Capital Fire Insurance Co............. | 201,710] "562,773 41,5: se] 319,529 1, 39,408 32; 498 8,127 27; 888 7,701 16,257] 3,930 
Capitol Indemnity Ins. Co............. | 312,682] 2,023, 1,506, 1 +-.| 204,698 2,772| 762,560] 1,757,903 13, 165,321) 5,667 
Carolina Casualty Ins. Co......+s+ss+s 83,027] 3,440,521] 2,361,499 ss:] 395,995 | 1,299,732] 703,034] 3,688,431 2,416,457] 1,030,013] 46, 363 
Carolina National Ins. Co.. 27,600] ‘290, 200, 2 ers fe 7.9 114,951 163, 468 60, 14 ; 698 “973 
Casualty Insurance Co...... 137,500] 2,455,477] 2, 109, 549 ae f 1,360,863] 489,923] 2,294,040 1,385,099] 568,074] 185,075 
Casualty Underwriters, inc. 269,410} 1,751,010] 1,306,210 iii] 175;391 | "622;686] 643,463 | 1,612,652 815,956] 576,654] 9,449 
Catawba Insurance 300, 7: 215, 7 19, eee 95, 569 1,7 12,4 67, 633 6, 5: 53,447 5, 488 
Cherokee Insurance Co. 543,465) 3,011,084] 1,879,002 61 167,000} 1,649,347 2,534, 639 1,212,2 6, 839) -6,412 
Christiania General Ins. ...| 7,812,677| 5,501,027 470,941] 4,011,442 | 3,540, 705 1,610,172] 1,699,588] 14, 264 
Cimarron Insurance Co........ 500,000] 1,978,974 60, 0: vee] | 618,945 66,556] '719,015| 1,727,896 41, 24 581,221] 123,306 
Citizen’s Home Fire Ins. Co........... 100,000, °352,326| 201,031 Ba 1,29 6,553] 113, 402 199, 133,357 :585| -10,926 
Civil Service Baployees Ins. Union.... | 580,860] 3, 182,913] 2,099, 77 72,224] 430,059 4, ,038, 3, 254, 819 1,631, 204] _ 995,903/ 189, 230 
Coal Operators Casualty Co............ ‘000] 9,051,982] 7,755,755 25,000] _ 771,227] 5,505,944] 1,976,168 | 6, 620,525 4,417,263] 1,891,1 60, 296 
Columbia Insurance Co... 2, 000, 000] 11,084,894] 6,355,359 | 301,177] 2,428,358] 736, +380, 4,483,553] _ 200,000 2,262, 678] 2,016,888] -85, 854 
Combined Insurance Co... 300,000] 5,375,180] 3,939,434 «| 15135/747 | 925,204] 2;382,967| 9,656,327] F 599,465] 9,245,542] 3,864,533| 4, 248, 683] 1,132, 326 
Copenhagen Reinsurance Co > | @ 250,000] 5,979,268 | 2,725,543] 1,350,500] 1,653,224] 242,652] 2,093,955] 2,220, 268 vee] 1,843,589] 853,730] 1,025,252 ° -35,393 
rnbelt Insurance Co... 2} 200,000] "314,311 3, 885 we] 110,426 a; 3, 24 a 910 20,324 19417 
Delta Insurance Co...... : 125,400] 1,030,515| 775,404 25,080) 104,631 36,457| 625,530 7120, 746 ++] 582,238) 273,168] 119,13 189, 940 
Dependable Insurance Co.. 2 100,000] "762, 705] 806,124 | 100,000] 56, 582 9,858] 442,677 499,244 seo] 436,374) 231,704) 195.8 8, 704 
Disability Income Ins. Co.... Ag 100,000] 241, : ee ‘ : ; see i Y 
Dixie Fire & Casualty Co........ss022. | 5805000, 1,906,147] 851,217 iii] 474,930] 148,963] 666, 1,148,276] D 159,393) 953,996 505,986] 248,321) 199, 689 
Eagle Fire Ins. Oo., New Jersey.....<. : , 772, 100 «++] 308,307 52,871] 703, 376 578,784 32,600, 584, 275,638] 307,221 1,622 
nsurance CO....+.+ 150,000] 2,561,979] 1,929,983 wii] 481,996 : 901,007 854, 457 .».| 709,577, 342,284] 283,623] 83,670 
Gastern dhore of Va. ire ins. Co. 104,100 520,366] "131,866 se.) _ 284,400 -1,285| 93,379 75,931 13,533 81,469] 43,00 81,838 | 43,374 
: 3,624,563] 300,000) 1,497,815] 1,458,427] 1,850,605| 3,746,911 80,000 3,484,039] 1,689,835] 1,275,422] 518,781 
Economy Fire & Casualty Co S00; 000 Dement re co ene’ , "516, "159, 681, *632'710] 3,240,000 20,644, 703] 13. 436,645] 1,403, 361 | 5, 804, 697 
Enmco Insurance Co... 1, 200, 000] 35,896,549 | 29,232,613 | 947,182] 4,516,753 | 2,159,434] 21,681,950] 21,632, ,240, +644, +436, +403, » 804, 
Empire State Ins. C 1,000, 000 7,825,135] 4,824,319 862,131] 3,749,436] 3,847, 026 50,000 3,498,332] 1,919,019] 1,595,921] | -16, 608 
2 pica re a a "200° "916, "332, 1 178, 741 20,000 "156 41, 58,804 | 55,939 
demnity Co 200,000 '916,863]  °332, 674 8,571] 290,418 ‘ : z 
Sahees Geeenens oe. : x ‘ 806,887] 1,145,286 | 3,151,729] # 380,459 3,048,247] 1,483,438] 925,269] 639, 540 
Employers Insurance Co....... 306,500 3,245,947] 2,244,090 » » 140, eid], ’ , 048, ‘pon’ cial 6.290.788 246° 432 
Employers Reinsurance Corp..... °2 | 2,000, 000 53,035,581 | 41,531,574 28,323,744] 8,984, 16, 190; 194] | 325,404 15, 801,231) 8,808,014) 6,236,785] 946,422 
Eureka-Security Fire & Marife......... | 1,000,000 16,633,610] 11,356, 241 1,432,762] 9,454, 67,924 seo 8,06 1313, ° ; 
‘ 4,019, 438 : 317, 794 | 1,016, 035 
Excelsior Insurance @o..000000000020 815; 000 | 2179306, 1459, 188 "Btre00] 1:260:880| 1,280,167] "49,931 1,054, 50q] "$82,171] $58,960 | "86, 522 
Export Insurance Co.........+ 700,000} 2,345, 770,957 58,271 156,364 420, 786) 299, 350 * , -his, ’ 
Fidelity, Interstate Casualty Co. 100,000| '737,472| _ 477,637 119,873]  225,856| 1,732,395 ++ | 1,653,544 $01,982] 1,052,340] 99, 219 
Ad Hop By a ooo] 2,660,842 | 32326, 949 7638 3oq iiie.oel| 1,110,893 | 414,239 
, 089, 231 274, 0: » 660, 326, 815, 118, 110, -414, 
el vase mee 68,454 °756,916| ‘513,744 434,401) "238,58: 1993] 68, 180 
First Kentucky Fire Ins. Co 150,000] °457,42 28, 456 ape 9,9 8,501 Se ote acon ell 2 een'sesl team 
Pisses , , P 130, 84 s : 
First National Ins. Co......... 2,000,000 | 14,241,971] 7,873,026 5 507,260} 6,813,848} 5,287,799 5, 
First Security Ins. Co. of Amer....... | 200,000] ‘973, 581,897 Thy "191; 461 18,325] '541,053 621, 560 427, 66q 261,228] "145, 741 0, 6 
6,841) 52,016] 21,558 
lorida Home Insurance Co..........+++ E r 107, wee 250, 986 457 90, 177 82, 073 eee 80, 415 . - 
Freeport Motor Casualty Co... 310,130] 7,120,472) 4,285,961 800, 000 1,724, 381| 1,499,777 | 2,296,465 4, 808, 194 74,014] 4,454,719] 2,282,408) 1, 715,056 457, 255 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co..... , 000, +553, , coof 2, see soe soe ee sae 1,831, 996 5, 065 
General American Casualty Co. 00,000} 4,930,169) 4,045,372 . 884, oe. a R44 Bg} » we 3ib oS Bg ge 13° 0077 336] 1,765,999 
General Casualty Co., Wash. 2,000,000 | 48,098,241] 38,530, 627 ::1 | 7,567, 614 [17, 655, 885 | 17, 206,750] 32,815,723 | D 27, 545] 30,089,673] 16, 210, 084) 13, ne oe ear 318 
fone pened oe +00: 000 mete erie srr] 30087355 29/902 | -'152,904| _ '241/42 ¥ 108,303] ' 46,609] 137, ~76, 189 
neral Guaran See . ’ , . ’ 5 ’ soe . ° 7,177, 087 
General Insurance Co. of ner ica 2, 000, 000 | 91,718,921) $5,508, 796 +++ | 84,210, 125] 4,925, 945 | 41, 844,898 45,879, 610 J4, 844, 309] 42, 209, 094 | 17, 208, 449 19, £35, ear 
General Securit: sur. Corp.... . ° » 626, » 488, eee 9T0l, ——e fore ? "350° "193° 
Glove Indemnity Co........+ Pessss"**2" 1 9 500/000) 80,096,339] 53,599,332) 1,262,402] 22,734, 604127, 167,308 | 23,384, 133] 40,566,949] 550,000) 41,350,901 | 25, 183, 878) 14, 672,938) 1, 494, 065 
. 000, 132) 3, 523, 498 
Government Buployees Ins. Co........-. | 1,100,000 27,718,847) 21,593, 135 non | 5,025,712) 7,674, 728 20, 741.087 29,000, 38 ee 38.90, 718 11 Oe aa er neal ese, 
Granite State Fire Ins. Co... - | 1,250, 000] 11, 121, 024] 6,645,978] 400,000 2,825,076) 1,007,971] 5, 185,030) 5, 620, 604 65,000} 5,318,118] 3,070,089 2,308, eee 
Great Western Fire & Marine.. . 250, 000 598,453 112, 536 . oaese sansa on asil 2.660 , 1,680°200] 1,095°110 998,571] -313,481 
ee oe ee : P| $339, 4" 825, 366 ss] 19908" Gor] 2,732,472] 118062059] 6,782,538] 1 21,623] 6,146,778| 4,069,934 2, 056, 797 7046 
Guarantee Insurance Co ° 311,280] 5,339,737 qosibes ee 20: ay a ee tea | 1°175°310 1°207° 48 el 11072,034 606, 235 573,976] -108, 176 
Halifax Insurance Co a - | 5,000,000} 2,990,85 1, 646, 18: eee oes 7, a0" 332 | 23°2187917| 25°723, 486 720,000] 25,639,357] 14,448,633] 10,960,785] 229,940 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co.....++++++++ | 4,000,000] 55,357, 966 37, 221, 271 500, 000 witha phate eer soo -2°972. 411 ve | “2°925,811] 1,635,870 1,239,599 : 
Harbor Insurance Co...-....sscceeeere- | $00,000] 3, 949,207 2, 648, 79 50,000) Ta11938| _ "62'523| "227,049 "846, 594 "766,329] "278,95 461,803] 25, 518 
Hearthstone Insurance Co... . . . ° eee ’ ’ ’ . 1, 
Highway Casualty Co........ S R 4,263, 685 3,558, 189 eo 170,480] 2,016,566] 1,469,629] 4, 240, 636 3,928,790) 2,681,023 peri me 
65,000] 1,355,483] 634,04: 520, y 
Home Insurance Co., Hawaii.........-..] 1,000,000] 4,603,240! 1,801,189] 26,836] 1,775,215) 631,289/ | 800,821) 1,437,059) | 165, . 355, 0. O58 Be Tse 
Hone Insurance Co., N. Y..... 20; 000; 000]397, 021, 613] 227, 657, 163 v++ |149, 364, 450] 34, 806, 349 |176, 869, 947] 188, 279, 585] 9, 600, 000] 182, 736, 637| 98,518, 882 | 80, 951, 265, 756 
276,855] "731,41 179, 2 ot) "275; 313] 31,309] 125,207] +198, : : 232 
Souston Averican Ins. Co... : ; : é : 213,745] 1,081,939] 1,010, 141 ses 891,833]  440,951| 451,575 69: 
Hudson Insurance Co........ :| 600, 000] 3, 290; 232} 1,412,908} 97,113] 1,180,211) 213,745) 1,081,939) 1,040, s+] Boga ef eee | iseass] | -6,380 
T1linois Casualty Co. :| 126,000 78, 279,4 7,319]  896,205| 360,476] 2,171,840] 2,058, 885 1,951, 1,106,183] — 915,878} -71,057 
Illinois Fire Ins Deed Ee I a , "994/ 1,939,803] 2/331; 5,425,721 46,309} 5,284,590] 2,936,967| 1,867,315] 480,308 
Illinois National” Guniits peobeee . 2. gett 12 yee 100, 000 ears oisa| 41,444] 355, 5,00 *346,950] 152,919 186, +388 : me 
ho asi pean eh : § : : 580 ; 712| 46,032; 882| 89,564,255] 2,000,000] 81,352,904] 49,091, 816 | 30, 661,832) 1,599, 
Indemnity Insurance Co... «| 5,000, 000} 178, 138, 734] 126, 335, 154] 26, 803, 580] 20,000, 000) 72, 516, , 032, 564, sehen 6, 693 479, 382, 23 44,655 
Indemnity Marine Assurance. :] 250,000 47) | 1,527,519 :..| 1,680,728] 700,123] 440,042) 994, 498 1,00 
40, 207 66, 117 ae 57, 219 2, 41, ; 
Indiana Bonding & Surety Co.. +] , 100,000) 190, » 606 see pte mre 347 7,063,964] 4,409,074] 2,810,960 -156,070 
Industrial Insurance Co. f 1,000, 000) 11,013, 088 a. eee] 1,554,400} ee eat we = 13 Got’ 800 ‘oe, 399, 493 91s 302 
Inland Empire Insurance . . , ’ , . aes ’ 66, 331, 039 | 52,839, % 
Insurance Co..of No. America . | 21,798, 142] 450, 494, 684 184, 638, 279] 94, 058, 263] 150, +000, ood 38,048, 651 128, 984, 752| 132, » Is. a 9,008, eos 128 ae Sie 01,80 43,655," -27, 
——— > = oo a 29 784 “Tt 1,660;58q 1,168,374] 2,762,761] 4,324, 600 ...{ 3,114,864] 1,852,673] 1,726,74q  -464,555 
Insurance Co. of Texas...... «| 1,500,000} 7, 790,37 4, 629, 787 6 ae eaG 483° 38 "632° 766 M 6,735 474/772 102/946 406, 716 -34, 890 
Insurors Corporation........++++ . 50, 000 +994, 43: 1, 140, 005) ogee Be efe'o0 1,518" 666 500 1,920/138 1,152, 674 625,773 141,691 
Inqurore Indeunity & Insurance.......-| S00 Ory Sait aed 4 381,334 49 841,386] 2,521,519 4,147,381] ¥ 194,409 , 3,521,179 2,075,287] 822,03 624, 508 
2. rvice Ins. Co... . . . ’ . . eee ’ ’ ° . . . . : “1,2 
Interstate Casualty Co..+2s.c...ccc.2.] $00,000, 941,239 152,978 32] 288,259 = 52,677 39; 103, 549 ace 86,076 59,09 
4 9, 022! as 8, 921 2,714 5, 168 ; 
Iowa Fire Ins. OB. -2-0reseeerereessees 100, 000) . 33,929 eee 411, 230 299 408° 754 568, 672 401.574 239, 133 2047 116 41, 674 
Jefferson Insurance Co... 2,270,385 742,009 aes 828,375 128, . ’ soe ’ 55,441 39, 664 19,269 
fue Ge tee ee ae : 136, 081 80,000] 233,845 25, 96, 95,449] 24,000 114,373 
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- Reserve Dividends Losses Under- 
Total * Special Unassigned |For Losses| Uneamed Net Paid to Incurred writing 
NAME OF COMPANY Capital | Admitted Total Surplus Funds |(Including| Premium Presiums Stock- Premiums (Including] Expenses |Profit or 
Paid-up Assets Liabilities Funds Surplus |Adj. Exp.) Reserve Written holders Earned Adj. Exp.)| Incurred Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
Kensas City Fire & Marine. 1,000, 462, 6, 552, 02 «++ | 1,910,187 665,609 | 3,429,172 | 4,112,523 100,000 | 4,607,404 | 3,070,272 | 1,452,4 84, 
Keystone Auto, Club Casualty. 1,000,000 | 17,450, 602 | 11, 858, 856 | 4,091, 746 500, 4,756,105 | 6,606,691 | 11,151,001 | 21,286,151 | 9,995,004 |5,358,448 | 2,772, 820}1, 863,735 
Lackawanna Casualty Co....., t: 100,000] 1,378,236 968,05 coe 310,185 65, 959 51,579 542,529 eee 540, 041 437,645 50,71 51,679 
Lion Fire Insurance Co. 250,000 303, 201 3,963 es 49, 238 155 2,73 1,594 ward 5. 2,155 4,3 -1,326 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. 500, 000 | 46, 645, 461 | 29,957,479 771,003 | 15,416,979 10, 226, 767 | 17,428,556 | 21,421,032 . 22, 242,914 |12419,641 | 8,052, 883 |1, 770,390 
a Guarantee & Accident Co 900,000 | 33,573, 685 | 23,222,269 774,290 | 8,677,126 }13, 147,481 | 8,896,636 | 19,884,844 | f 600,000 | 19,063,334 |11 298,199 | 7,206,376] 558,759 
»lia Insurance Co.. oe 73,041 184, 30,159 eee 20/494 404 20, 207 15,860 6,1 4,749 9,060 35,701 6,584 
Mnehe ster Ins. Corporation. . 200,000 851, 578, 874 eee 73, 033 0,179 507,329 4 eee 470,527 263,956. 170,504 36,069 
Manufacturers Casualty Ins.... + | 1,500,000 | 25, 475, 976 | 18,525,606 866,433 | 4,583,938 | 9, 518, 928 | 8,254,239 | 16,708,962 D-38, 000 | 15,688,296 | 8,226,948 | 6,968,756) 492,592 
Manufacturers Fire Ins.........+.ese- 500, 000 , 129,251 39,384 eee 589, 867 677 eee -132,324 eco 303, 206 171,711 -66,252} 197,747 
Maratiion ImS. ,CO....sececceeecececess , 000 , 509, 3,219,701 eee 789, 543 233,751 | 2,625,921 | 1,557,206 eee 1,681,996 | 1,092,452 1 4 
Marquette Casualty Co....... . 450,000 | 1,301,04 5 eee 170,271 262,343 319,079 613, 826 ee 565,059 444,745 309,632} -189,318 
Massachusetts Casualty Ins. . oe 200,000 | 1,909,522} 1,218,511 eee 491,011 283,974 897,984 | 1,431,314 11,200 | 1,183,225 456, 623, 7 103,494 
Massachusetts Plate Glass Ins. ee 02, 5: 911, 183 eee 304, 682 32, 600 315,412 649, 848 16, 200 607, 267,308 267, 857 72,256 
Massachusetts Protective Assoc. «+ | 6,000, 000 | 48, 390, 915 | 14, 588, 112 | 3,235,701 | 24,567,102] 4,106,835 | 5,462,121 | 10,866,462 | 1,200,000 | 10,701,010 | 5,010,992 | 2,904,798 /2, 785,220 
Mayflower Insurance Co........ oe 332, 049 2; 848,476 2! 149; 105 eee 2 235,444 | 1,811,467] 2,036,661 eee 1, 890,95 1,172, 669 738, 59: -20,305 
Memphis Fire Insurance Co..... oe 50,000 a 081 38,631 50, 000 93,449 eee 10, 000 ° 160,161 eee 132, 228 27,932 
Merchants Fire Insurance Co.... oe 300, 001 2,332,251 974,556 57,696 | 1,000, 78,434 675,097 908,356 | O 347,878 887,697 368, 782 124,860} 394,054 
Wercury Insurance Co......... «+ | 3,500,000 25, 109, 370 15,331,203 eee 6, 278, 167 | 2,310,972 | 11,991,551 | 12,378, 858 300, 000 | 12,464,062 | 6,593,761 | 4,865, 654 |1, 004,647 
Wetropolitan Fire Assur. Co.......... 500, 000 697] 7,091,108 50,000 | 1,210,589 | 1,039,431] 4,199,346] 3,644,365 12,0 3,593,547 | 1,969,823 | 1,655,621 -31,896 
Michigan Surety.. . 3, 327, 438 eee 553,471 | 1,001,545 | 2,266,115 | 3,547,033 25, 3, 275,254 | 1,568,271 | 1,758,375) -51,392 
Mid-Century Insurance Co. . 236, 551 eee 695, 21 20,556 994 433,377 D 26,068 232,383 82,235 208,868} -58,720 
Mid-Continent Insurance Co.. . 200, 000 562,521 43,477 eee 319,044 16, 675 11,548 46, eee 73, 292,018 11,824 69,812 
Mid-St..tes Insurance Co... . 0, 6,872,201 | 5,298,519 eee 1,173, 682 459,706 | 4,029,927] 3,501,165 «se | 4,166,934 | 2,537,520 738,853} 890,561 
Midwes* ce Indemnity mes . 121,395 718,93 472,651 eee 124, 891 205, 386 258, 748 539, 1, 000 15, 45: 25, 236 199,411 -9,19: 
Midwestern Insurance Co.. eee 255,453 | 1,464,395 994, 666 eee 214, 276 335,421 582,63 978,545 eee 1,170,161 789, 892 317,749 62,520 
iille “National Ins. Co... + | 1,000,000 | 11,021,969] 7,004,138 102,774 | 2,915, 057 | 1,049, 5,584,732 | 5,515,029 | D 251,786 | 5,804,642 | 3,148,366 | 2,352,792] 303,484 
Minnehoma Insurance Co, . 150,000 »395] 1,516,683 eee 39, 711 » 1,137,540] 1,598,701 eee 897,978 242, 262 41, 613,945 
masio n Indemnity Co. - | ?, 109,850 "503; 807 313, 0 eee 93 44,771 237, 668 536,347 ee 344,34 214,576 215, 591 ~85, 820 
Monarch Fire Ins.Co.. . *819,336 | 5,938,434] 3,447,636 41,334 | 1,630,129 428,217 | 2,887,835 | 2,724,017 eee 2,442, 837 | 1,298,349 | 1,275,709] -131,221 
Mt.Beacon Insuran 300,000 | 2,477,020) 1,350,536 15, 201 811,274 136,157 | 1, —e 713 943,551 eee ~~ = 510,344 118,712| 235,994 
Mountain standard ‘ne. 52,315 99,277 22,65: eee 24, 309 coe 189 14,377 ee 1,636 16,833} -11,280 
National American Ins.. 1,000,000 | 9,007,633] 6,618,485 174,779 | 1,214,368 473,006 | 5, 563° 718 | 4,303,987 ooo 3, 503° 930 1,144,530 | 2,265, 787 95,613 
Nationa] Capital Ins. Co. 200,000 912,500 416,840 10, 000 285, 660 13,915 389 "025 41, 12, 000 186,873 80,101 114, 601 -7,8: 
National Casualty Co........ 1,500,000 | 17,391,382 | 9,725,755 | 2,165,628 | 4,000,000 | 5,416,212] 3,459, 645 | 15,227, 238 225, 000 | 16, 534, 223 11979,626 | 5,069,738] 384,858 
National Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 150, 000 397,741 139,5 eee 108,177 16, 878 39,322 61,373 ese » 205 17,522 19,584 15,098 
National Grange Fire........ ,000 | 2,454,629} 1,272,862 281, 767 400, 000 89, 100 794,415 | 1,097,627 | & 209,388 986,174 429,048 274,189} 282,937 
National Indemnity Co....... 500,000 | 5,174,456] 4,115, 86 eee 558,589 | 1,369,892 | 1,095,147] 2,331,566 eee 2,130,281 | 1,456,592 718,740} -45,051 
National Service Fire Ins.Co. 50,000 158, 400 80, 390 eee 28,010 18, 326 56,792 317, 659 eee 296,4 82,19 214,042 246 
National Surety Corp.......... eeeeeee | 7,500,000 | 62, 392, 818 | 35,576, 299 «e+ | 19,316,520 [13,974, 249 | 19,315,090 | 28,530,830 | 1,000,000 | 27, 153,533 | 13,403,563 |13,107,940] 641,030 
National Surety =o Ins.Corp...... | 1,000, 7,318,347 | 4, ot 552 eee 1,697,795 780,784 | 3, he 554 | 4,968, 285 Prt 4,906,832 | 2,519,916] 2,153,317} 233,599 
Nationa] Union Ins.Co....... . 300, 000 870, 5 109, 414 eco 261, 192 4,017 706 167,959 20,000 146,839 65, 774 97,140] -16,075 
Newark Insurance 9g ceeee + | 2,000,000 27,294; 278 11,400. 165 312,877 | 7,572, 236 | 5,950, 275 | 10, 119° 638 | 12,502, 068 350,000 | 12,950,584 | 7,235, aaa 4, 699; 543 1,015,912 
Newfoundland American’ Ins. CO. ccccccce 300,000 | 2, 208, 113 1, 649, 08 eee 259,027 743, 644 546, 255 1,391, 167 ee » 257,94 767 460,9 29,176 
New York Underwriters Ins.Co......... | 2,000,000 | 18,934,328] 8, 838,734 400,000 | 7,695,594 | 1,537,748 | 6,196,876 | 6,067,306 200, 000 , 889,231 | 3,123, 308 2,558,087} 207,547 
North American Cas.& Surety Reins.... 4,000,000 | 60,548, 815 | 47, 487, 870 eee 9,060,945 24, 604, 363 | 15,505,411 | 24, 694, 750 400,000 | 24,584,787 | 12,724, 195}11,210,577] 650,015 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Ins....... 46, 2, 284,656 | 1,035,000 | 2,026,429 354,015 | 1,759,452] 1,929,719 125,000 | 1, 887,31 65, 9 742,876} 178,449 
Northwestern National Casualty...... $11,656, 193] 8,815,244 coe 2,340,949 | 4,900,461 | 3,762,234] 7,338,983 6,551,021 | 4,152,263] 2, 534, 840 -136, 083 
Northwestern National Ins.Co... U41,137,969 | 21,086,016 | 1,500,000 | 15,351,953 | 2,074,540 | 17, 712,305 | 14, 824, 716 640, 000 14, 345,671 | 6,910,364] 7,070,869] 364,439 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co........+++. 15, 166, 856 | 11, 228, 064 604,783 | 1,834,010 | 4,921,975 | 5,325,047 | 11,740, 654 15,000 | 10,611,591 | 5,314, 138] 4,315,345] 982,109 
Ohio Medical Indemnity Inc.. 108, 7,533,524] 3,404,695 1,117,950 | 1,023,436 | 11,508,343 e++ | 11,319,036 | 8, 969,380) 1, ss 390 |1, 288, 265 
Ohio Security Ins.Co...... 112,500 224, 367 17,7 369 16, 664 16, ece 6,949 1,751 11,823 -6, 
Olympic Insurance Co. 1,000,000 | 7,407,634] 4, 320, 1’ 403,399 | 3,114,182] 5, 602,77 eee 5,454,469 | 3,097,789] 1,348,933 |1,007, 748 
Oregon Automobile Ins.Co 500,000 | 5,519,750 | 3,952,018 1,546,929 | 2,255,460 | 4,525,318 V 62,961 | 4,423,601 | 2,475, 17 1,691,202] 257,226 
Pacific Indemnity Co.... 1,500, 000 | 46, 630, 557 | 33,406, 02 119, 865, 856 | 11, 141, 712 | 27,584,906 | W 658,702 | 27,414, 220 | 15,510,980) 9,515, 268 |2, 387,972 
Pan American Casualty Co 400,000 | 2,574,308] 1, 698,38! 558,010] 1,070,658] 2,002,386 106, 500 s 791, 003 999, 312 788, 00 3, 68 
Pan American Insurance Co. ° 250,000 | 1,834,912] 1,094,980 415, 710 16,933 966,512 3,000 968,678 625, 682 332, 466 10,530 
Pan American Surety Co.... ° 100, 0 88, 134, 2,500 83, 810 336, 580 e 290,443 , 098 293, 81 -8,46 
Pearl Assurance Co.......eeeeee . 500,000 | 21,396,671 | 13,548,467 eee 1, 628, 885 | 10,985,093 | 10, 367, 207 coe 9,287,498 | 4,935,957] 4,856,816} -505,275 
Pa, Mfgrs. Assoc, Casualty Ins..... oe 750, 0! 34, 662,972 | 24,903,619 | 6,159,353 | 2, 0, 000 }14, 750,280 | 5,487,298 | 18,512, 832 | ¥5,044,018 | 17,794,356 | 9,770,849] 1,857,072 |6, 166,434 
Pa.Mfgrs. ASSOC. FiFe.......seeeereeee 2,310, 394 391, 347 | 1,319,047 300, 40, 171, 212 389,909 | Y 152,846 379, 341 112, 813 72,751} 193,778 
Phila. Fire & Marine Ins.. 63,543,575 | 24,811, 108 18, 732, 467 | 15,000, 000 | 3,874, 782 | 18,783,738 | 16,787,460 | 1,000,000 | 16,505,285 | 8,383,382] 6,540, 537 |1, 581,366 
Phoenix Assurance Co...... 11, 694, 872 , 761, 266 7,237 | 3,146,369 903,144] 6,594,954] 5,533,735 | f 156,775 | 5, ,642 | 2,797,1 2, 482, 67: -74, 180 
Phoenix Indemnity Co......... 21,619,545 | 15, 488, 798 457,908 | 3,672, 839 | 8,781,962 | 5,931,091 | 13, 256, 563 50, 0 12,708,889 | 7,532,134] 4,807,335] 369,420 
Porto Rican & American Ins.. 375,000 | 1,021,32 551, 21 coe 95, 117 260, 595 288, 341 589,762 22, 500 546, 359 385,965 188,273] -27,878 
Preferred Fire Ins. Co . 250,000 | 1,177,501 356, 7 eee 570, 746 39,455 248,375 535, 130 17,500 532, 678 259, 383 215, 230 58,065 
Premier Insurance Co., . 200,000 | 17,717,827 | 9,240,352 | 2,850,200 | 5,427,276} 1,330,066 | 6,866,821 | 9,871,950 500, 000 | 10,479,249 | 7,258,265] 2,510,411) 710,573 
Premier Insurance Co., ° 100, 000 455, 839 244, 44 eve 111, 39; 7,0: 199, 555 35, 567 coo 183,024 76,27 88,55 8,195 | 
Prudential Ins, Co., N. Y. eee 600,000 11,344; 498 7,081,215 241,407 | 3,421,876 | 1,068,723 | 5,409,697] 5,050,703 60,000 | 4,459,163 | 2,204,753] 2,244,332 10,078 f 
Public National Ins.Co.......... cece 350,000 | 1,438,803 810, 346 coe 278, 456 335, 9 436,016} 1,113,084 6,000 848,798 507,029 291, 782 49,987 
Quaker City Fire & Marine Ins.,,..... | 1,000, 4,479, 2,775, 370 eee 703, 880 7, 1,426,831 | 1,868,367 70,000 | 1,828,476 | 1,132,174 868, 705 | -172,403 i 
Queen City Fire Ins.Co...... 400,000 | 1,449,933 735,453 . 314,479 73, 2 4,862] 1,023,346 9,000 965, 792 408, 19: 511, 123 46,470 
Queen Ins. Co. of America. 5,000,000 | 69,302, 409 | 44,345, 516 18,965, 990 | 14922, 895 | 25, 697,713 | 31, oo 071 1,000,000 | 32,436,396 | 18, 115, 822}11,917, pi. 2,403, 101 
Ranier National Ins. Co... 0, 1,101, 854 680, 627 be 285, 0 368, 6 779,452 coe 774,548 48,8 314, 359 -88, 62: 
Reliable Fire Ins.Co......... 500,000 | 1,986,052 993, 165 406, 887 116,5 802, 322 598,415 35, 000 624,513 275, 639 319,91 28,959 
Republic Indemnity Co., Calif. 257,589 | 2,425,708] 1,991,31 176, 802 | 1, 116, 773 720,701 | 2,853,545 Z 31,263 | 2,761,308 | 1,736, 801 976, 172 48, 335 
Republic Indemnity Co. ere 120,000 | 1,555,386] 1,102,094 333, 292 426, 053 641,817 1; 209,177 27,500 | 1,064, 558, 9 445, 332 59, 781 
Reserve Insurance Co....... 200,000 | 2,607,183] 2,128,142 279,041 358,262 | 1,437,818 | 2,501,337 eee 1,860,775 | 1,208,478 619, 087 33, 209 
Riverside Insurance Co 400, 0 , 185, 83, coe 101,677 146, 647 505,944 767,277 eee 764, 108 462,45 ,919 9,733 
Rochester American Ins. Co. 1,500,000 | 11,991,278] 4,988,043 66,074 | 5,437,161 780,448 | 3,856,595 | 4,100,396 225,000 | 4,037,976 | 2,211,836] 1,677,816] 148,324 
Royal Indemnity Co.........e0e eeccee « | 2,500,000 | 88, 276, 797 | 60, 395,452 | 1, 261,548 | 24, 119, 797 | 30,201, 656 | 26, 778, 704 | 45, 844, 205 650, 000 | 46,081, 680 | 28, 049, 556/ 16, 602, 088 |1, 430, 036 
Royal Insurance CO.........eeseeeeees 500,000 | 54,307, 584 | 35,624,478 618,553 | 17,564,553 11912, 982 | 20,001, 164 | 24, 859, 648 e+e | 25,619, 121 | 14,327,666) 9,336, 308 |1,955, 146 H 
Rural Fire Insurance Co........ eee 200, 000 605, 176 334, 582 eee 70,594 9, 850 303, 389 293, 447 eee 211, 254 103, 340 94,017 13, 898 
Safeco Ins. Co. of America.......... | 1,000,000 | 2,232,686 398,420 cee 834, 266 rH 325 287,5 occ 67, 468 43,494 198,301] -180,057 d 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins........... 20,000, 000 138,047, 175 | 62,618, 166 | 1,000,000 | 54,429, 009 | 13,375, 642 | 39, 638, 509 50,940,428 2,880,000 | 51,793, 117 | 27, 120, 732] 19, 545, 102 |5, 127, 282 3 
St.Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co... 72,411,710 | 57,913,948 «++ | 11,497, 762 | 32237, 566 | 22, 160,496 | 46,613,904 600, 000 | 42, 410,426 | 23, 790, 599) 15, 662,986 |2, 956, 841 ‘ 
297; 572 139, 616 eee 57,956 , 406 127,038 105,5 eee 84, 27 37,791 501,748 -3,91 q 
12, 281,233] 8,498,937 eee 3,282, 296 | 1,260,240 | 6,851,571] 6,248, 84 ce 6,125,735 | 3,518,627} 2,803,422] -196,314 q 
5,778,785 | 3,589,697 eee 1,189,088 772,903 | 2,629,939 | 2,780,519 60,000 | 2,711,584 1,514,607] 1,228,119] -31,142 2 * 
Secured Casualty Ins.Co...... 2° 521,554 1, 769, 327 eee 252, 227 196, 463 901,971] 2,239,95 eee marin 026] 1,201,815 972,190} -200,978 
Secured Fire & Marine Ins. Co.. 2,317,401 1,079,599 ooo 737, 803 377, 249 652, 782 976, 146 eee 166, 007 538, 063 467,828] -39,884 
rity Insurance Company...........+ 4 55, 1 326,699 eee 5 30, 966 282, 117 351, 502 eee 328, 877 192,877 148,229} -12,229 
Selected Risks Fire Ins. Co.... . 200,000 | 1, 186,920 84, 150 eee 402, 770 77, 071 460, 298 155,571 12,000 640, 87 303,514 283, 538 53, 827 
Selected Risks Indemnity Co.. ° 0 8,444,129] 5,905,731 338,397 | 1,400,0 2,551,647 | 3,029,373] 6,578,558 78,000 | 5,906,794] 3,466,632] 2,114,660] 325,502 3 
Sequoia Insurance Co...... . 450,000 | 2,312,158] 1,404,970 , 81 452,375 321,305 886,192] 1,170,92 eee 1, 244,965 94, 2 582,529 68, 206 
South Carolina Insurance C 1,000,000 | 5,377,785} 3,131,960 245,825 | 1,000,000 312, 007 | 2,727,697] 3,081,616 40,000 | 2,051, 76 988,942] 1,112,969] -51,148 
Southeastern Fire Ins. Co.. 500,000 | 5,357,924] 3, 286,77 eee 1,571, 148 156,127] 2,875,025} 3,087,056 60,000 | 2,915,335] 1,460,180] 1,301,419 153, 735 
Southern American Insurance “Co: 0 1, 167, 49 293, 573,918 96, 878 97,598 99,714 coe 130,740 50,605 48,585 31,550 
Southern Fire & Casualty Co 344,000 | 3,476,524] 2,243,541 888,983 848,243] 1,284,050 428, 800 67,639 | 2,486,227] 1,494,238] 1,005, 281 -13, 292 
Southern General Ins.Co..... . 200, 0 1,377,94 67, 185 210, 755 195, 009 517,210} 1,622,680 2,000] 1,381,08 38, 858 673,484} -31,255 
Southern Home Insurance Co........ eee 150,000 512, 768 268,515 . 94, 253 45, 704 222, 323 24, 679 316,131 164, 381 213,359] -61,609 
South State Insurance Oo........+.++ 100,000 847, 185 664,7 eee 82,47 w, 568, 135 477, 355 eee 162, W7 459,657 276, 734 26, 316 
Southwest Casualty Ins........... ° 400, 000 1,375, 275 866,970 eee 108, 305 169, 122 657, 034 989, 698 eee 1,042, 258 614,531 366, 508 61, 220 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co.. . 500,000 | 3,426,582] 2,357,753 eee 568, 830 486,039 | 1,746,821] 2,098,830 eee 2, 202,785] 1,321,024 990,035} -108, 275 
Southwestern Insurance Co...... ° 50,000 295, 543 215, 348 eee 30,195 13,979 89, 672 16, eee 126,512 86, 934 52,499} -12,920 ~ 
Southwest General Insurance Co. . 500,000 | 2,100, 832 885, 000 eee 715, 832 359,498 496, 388 996, 340 eee 712,891 498,654 408,497] -194, 260 
Standard Casualty Insurance Co... . 402,685 | 2,130,413] 1,491,083 eee 236, 645 142, 135 1,241,950] 1,517,476 eee 1,402,524 875,941 376, 541 150,042 
Standard Fire Insurance Co.. . 500,000 | 5,529,921] 3,667,424 300,000 | 1,062,497 327,271 | 3,010,879] 1,968,753 100,000 | 1,929,207} 1,245,650 858,040] -174,482 
Standard Insurance Co..........+ e 400,000 | 3,944,240] 2,941,111 eee 603, 130] 1,692,267} 1,051,269] 4,082,521 eee 3,871,532 | 2,557,264] 1,179,829] 134,439 
Standard Motor Indemnity Ins. Co. . 100, 000 465, 602 337,314 eee coe 136,918 197, 287 354, 759 eee 03, 3 255, 873 132, 176 15, 330 
Star Insurance Co......+eseeeeeeeeeee | 1,000,000 | 23,917,512] 15, 547, 299 276,938 | 7,093,275 | 5,639,069] 8,714,508 | 11,222,812 300,000 | 11,572,816] 6,542,606] 4,193,825] 836,384 
State Farm Fire & Casualty Co........ | 1,500, 10,013,716 | 6, 223,921 eee | 2,289,795 324, 5,530,649) 5,777,561 D 19,439 5 2, 283, 240] 2,534,716} -774, 351 
State Fire & Casualty Co....... 133, 149 788, 649 535, 788 eco coe 129,715 279, 349 447,468 80 414,386 210, 082 188,997 15, 306 
Stock Ins. Co. of Green Tree 3,000,000 | 3,573,969 203,471 ee 370, 498 507 190,718 38, 351 eee 3,83 807 24,939} -21,911 
Stuyvesant Insurance Co........ 625,000 | 8,380,797} 6,201,050 ooo 1,554, 747 663,014] 4,378,159] 4,511,598 124,927} 6,597,943] 4,265,711] 8,037,211] 446,482 . 
Summit Fidelity & Surety Co. 250, 0 894, 58 413,408 eee 231,177 18,078 70,052 2, eee 191,945 , 026 115, 699 67,219 
Sun Indemnity Co........ 1,000,000 | 11,351,452] 7,324,302 eee 3,027,149 | 4,366,005} 2,560,663] 5,261,286 eee 5,109,567] 3,176,346] 1,931,369 1,853 
Superior Insurance Co....... 1,000,000 | 6,492,035] 4,520,433 eee 971,603 | 1,350,334 | 2,908,901] 6,380,021 eee 5,938,935 | 3,487,526] 2,392,416 58,993 
Surety National Insurance Co 0,000 182,526 91,236 | 4A 10,000 41,2 28, 164 62,059 176, 82 eee 11,15 132,035 75, 067 4,052 
Texas Casualty Insurance Co. ,000 | 1,349,924 +428 eee 165,497 273, 833 592,440] 1,235,948 3,000 | 1,153,090 715,543 366, 367 71,179 
Texas Standard Insurance Co. 100, 000 1,83 55, 87: coe 135, 59 1,953 52,329 46,678 eee 32,311 20, 084 22,401 -10,174 a 
Thames & Mersey Marine Ins.. 500,000 | 8,006,344] 4,840,791 65,206] 2,600,347] 1,801,031} 2,732,691] 3,640,478 ee 3,436,165] 1,917,906] 1,341,088) 177,172 
Transport Indemnity Co...... 660,860 | 8,224,005] 6,637,559 101, 150 824,536 | 4, 131,086 586,287] 7,236,800 | BB 876,591 | 7,176,515] 4,111,740] 1,116,545]1,948, 231 
Tri-State Insurance Sake ee 500,000 | 4,915, 669 % % * es6 711,496} 1,324,905 | 2,141,502] 5,142,316 25,000 | 4,750,457 1,010} 1,788, 436 81,011 
Tin City Fire Insurance Co.. 750,000 | 4,028,505] 1,374,630 368,100 | 1,535,775 212,407} 1,055,671 1, 157, 832 45,000] 1,132,391 579, 598 438,111 114, 682 
4 Includes $102,201 dividends to Ub MG Includes $52,671 dividends to policyholders. D Dividends to policyholders. £ Includes 


$7,248 dividends to policyholders. 
to policyholders. 
dividends to policyholders. 
reduction of par value from $1.00 

to $11,492,430 and policyholders’ surp 


P 


$40, 615, 203 & policyholders’ surplus to $19,5 


Dol icyholders. 





April 1954 


J Includes $2, 064, 309 


Inclu 


lus to ee 
29, 188, 


Y Includes $134, 846 dividends to policyholders, 
To be continued in the May issue of the Spectator. 


ders. 


B Includes $8,015 dividends to policyholders. 
des $499, 465 dividends to policyhol Statut 
dividends to policyholders. 
.# Includes why 905 dividends to policyholders. 

e P includes + ap ae dividends to policyholders. 


Includes "32, 961 dividends to policyholders. 
2 Includes $15,964 dividends to policyholders. 


ry deposit. 


# Includes $362,836 dividends to policyholders. 
k Includes $439, 145 dividends to policyholders. 
0 Includes $330,878 dividends to policyholders. 


L re $385 dividends to policyholders. 


4A Surplus notes. 


I Includes $5,407 dividends 

M Includes $485 

P $59,150 capital moved to surplus in June 1953 after 

basis of market values for all bonds owned the total admitted assets would be decreased 
emittances to Home Office. J On basis of market values for all bonds owned the total admitted assets would be decreased to 
W Includes $208,702 dividend to policyholders. Y Included $4,999,018 dividends to 

B8 Includes $863,374 dividends to policyholders, 
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